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PREFACE 


Without  increasinGf  his  e^eniiis ,  the 
Author  may  have  improved  his  hingua- 
ge ,  in  the  eleven  years  that  the  follow- 
ing Poems  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Public.  Errors  in  diction  might 
have  been  committed  at  tv^^enty-four^ 
which  the  experience  of  a  riper  age 
may  remove;  and  some  exuberances  in 
imagery  may  be  re/trained ,  with  ad- 
vantage ,  hy  a  degree  of  Judgment  ac- 
quired in  the  progrefs  of  time.  Im- 
])ressed  with  tliis  opinion,  he  ran  over 
the  whole  with  attention  and  accuracy; 
and,  he,  hopes,  he  has  brought  the 
work  to  a  state  of  correctnefs,  whirh 
will  preclude  all  future  improvements. 

A  2 
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The  eagernefs,  with  which  thefe 
Poems  have  been  received  abroad ,  are 
a  recompence  for  the  cohlnefs  with 
which  a  few  have  affected  to  treat  them 
at  home.  All  the  polite  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  transferred  them  into  their 
respective  languages ;  and  tliey  speak 
of  him,  who  brought  them  to  light,  in 
terms  that  might  flatter  the  vanity  of 
one  fond  of  fame.  In  a  convenient  in- 
difference for  a  literary  reputation,  the 
Author  hears  praise  without  being  ele- 
vated, and  ribaldry  without  being  de- 
pressed, lie  has  frequently  seen  the 
fust  bestowed  too  precipitately;  and 
the  latter  is  so  faithlefs  to  its  purpose, 
that  it  is  often  the  only  index  to  merit 
in  the  present  age. 

Though  the  taste,  which  defines  ge- 
nius, by  the  points  of  the  compafs ,  is  a 
subject  fit  for  niirth  in  itself,  it  is  often 
a  serious  matter  in  the  sale  of  a  work- 
When  rivers  define  the  limits-  of  abdi- 
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ties,  as  well  as'  tlif  boiindarips  oF 
countries,  a  writer  niaj  measure  liis 
succels,  by  the  latitude  under  which  he 
was  born.  It  was  to  avoid  a  part  of  this 
inconvenience  ,  that  the  Author  is  laid, 
by  some,  who  speak  without  any  au- 
thority, to  have  ascribed  his  own  pro- 
dructions  to  another  name.  If  tliis  was 
the  case,  he  was  but  young  in  tJie  art 
of  deception.  When  he  placed  the 
Poet  in  antiquity,  the  Translator  should 
have  been  born  on  this  fide  of  the 
Tweed. 

These  observations  regard  only  the 
frivolous  in  matters  of  literature;  these, 
however,  form  a  majority  in  every  age 
and  nation.  In  this  country,  men  of 
genuine  taste  abound ;  but  their  still 
voice  is  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  a 
multitude ,  who  judge  by  fashion  of 
poetry,  as  of  drefs.  The  truth  is ,  to 
judge  aright  requires  almost  as  much 
genius    as    to    write     well ;     and    good 
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rritics  are  as  rare  as  great:  poets. 
Though  two  hundred  thoui'and  Romans 
stood  up,  when  Virgil  came  into  the 
tlieatre,  Varius  on] y  could  correct  thn 
AEneid.  He  that  obtains  fame  must 
receive  it  through  mere  fashion;  and 
gratifj  his  vanitj  with  the  apph-^use  of 
men,  of  whose  judgment  he  cannot  ap- 
prove. 

•The  following  Poems,  it  niust  be 
confessed,  are  more  palcuhited  to 
please  persons  of  exquisite  feelings  o£ 
heart,  than  tijose  who  receive  all  their 
impressions  by  the  ear.  The  novelty 
of  cadence,  in  what  is  called  a  prose 
version,  though  not  destitute  of  har- 
mony, will  not  to  common  readers 
fupply  the  absence  of  the  frequent  re-r 
turns  of  rhime.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Writer  himself,  though  he  yielded 
to  the  judgment  of  others ,  in  a  mode, 
whicli  presented  freedom  and  dignirj 
of  expression,  instead  of  fetters,  which 
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cramp  the  tIioii_f;ht,  wliilst  the  har- 
mouv  of  language  is  pivjsers^ed.  His 
intention  was  to  publish  in  verse.  The? 
making  of  poetry,  like  any  o.ther  handi- 
craft, may  be  learned  by  industry; 
and  he  had  served  his ,  apprenticeship, 
though  in  secret,  to  the  muses. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether 
the  harmony  which  these  Poems  might 
derive  from  rhime  ,  even  in  much  better 
hands  than  those  of  the  Translator, 
couhl  atone  for  the  simplicity  and 
energy,  which  they  would  lose.  The 
determination  of  this  point  shall  be  left 
to  the  readers  of  this  preface.  The 
following  is  the  beginning  of  a  Poem, 
translated  from  the  Norse  to  the  Gaelic 
language;  and,  from  the  latter ,  trans- 
ferred into  English.  The  yerse  took 
little  more  time  to  the  writer  than  the 
prose  ;  and  even  he  himself  is  doubtful 
(if  he  has  succeeded  in  either),  which 
of  them  is  the  most  literal  version. 


§  I^REFACE. 

FRAGxMENT  OF  A  NORTHERN 

TALE. 
Where  Harold,  with  gohlen  hair, 
v*^pread  o'er  Lochlin  *)  his  high  com- 
mands ;  where ,  with  juftice ,  he  ruled 
the  tribes,  who  sunk,  subdued,  be- 
neath his  sword;  abrupt  rises  Gormal  ]) 
in  snow!  The  tempests  roll  dark  on 
his  sides,  but  calm,  above,  his  vast 
forehead  appears.  White  issuing  from 
the  skirt  of  his  storms,  the  troul)led 
torrents  pour  down  his  sides.  Joining, 
as  they  roar  along,  they  bear  the  Tor- 
no  ,  in  foam ,  to  the  main. 

Grey  on  the  bank,  and  far  from 
men,  half-covered,  by  ancient  pines, 
from  the  wind ,  a  lonely  pile  exalts  its 
head,  longshaken  by  the  storms  of  the 
north.      To   this  fled  Sigurd,    fierce  in 

*)  The  Gaelic  name  of  Seandinavia  ,  or  Scan- 
dinia. 

t)  The  mountains    of  Sevo. 
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flight,  from  Harold  the  leader  of  armies, 
when  fate  had  brightened  his  spear, 
with  renown:  When  he  conquered  in 
that  rude  field,  where  Lulan's  warriors 
fell  in  blood ,  or  role  in  terror  on  the 
waves  of  the  niiiin.  Darklj  sat  the 
grev-hafred  chief;  yet  soirow  dwelt 
not  in  his  soul.  But  when  the  M^arrior 
thought  on  the  past,  his  proud  heart 
heaved  against  his  side:  Forth  flew  his 
sword  from  its  place;  he  wounded  Ha- 
rold in  all  the  winds. 

One  daughter,  and  only  one,  but 
bright  in  form  and  mild  of  soul,  the  last 
beam  of  the  setting  line  ,  remained  to 
Sigurd  of  all  his  race.  His  son,  in  Lu- 
lan's battle  slain,  beheld  not  his  father's 
flight  from  his  foes.  Nor  finished  seemed 
the  ancient  line!  The  splendid  beauty 
of  bright-eyed  Fithon  covered  ftill 
the  fallen  king  with  renown.  Her 
arm  was  white  like  Gormal's  snow;  her 
bosom    whiter    than    the   foam    of  the 
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main  ,  when  roll  the  waves  beneath  the 
wrath  of  the  winds.  Like  two  stars 
were  Jier  radiant  eyes,  like  two  stars 
that  rise  on  the  deep ,  when  dark  tu- 
mult embroils  the  night.  Pleasant  are 
their  beams  aloft,  as  stately  they 
ascend  the  skies. 

Nor  Odin  forgot,  in  aught  the  maid. 
Her  form  fcarce  equalled  her  lofty 
mind.  Awe  moved  around  her  stately 
steps.  Heroes  loved — but  shrunk  away 
in  their  fears.  Yet  midst  the  pride  of 
r-yll  her  charms,  her  heart  was  soft  and 
her  soul  was  kind.  She  saw  the  mourn-r 
ful  with  tearful  eyes.  Transient  dark- 
nefs  arose  in  her  breast.  Her  joy  v/as 
in  the  chase.  Each  morning,  y-heu 
doubtful  light  wandered  dimly  on  Lu- 
lan's  waves  ,  she  roused  the  resounding 
woods,  to  Gormals's  head  of  snow. 
Kor  moved  the  maid  alone,  etc. 
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The  same  'Ders'ified, 

"Wliere  fair-hair'd     Heroic! ,     o'er    Scandinia 

reiguM, 
And  held,  with  justice,  what  his  valour  gain'd, 
SevQ,  in  snow,  his  rugged  forehead  rears, 
And,    o'er  the  warfare  of  his  storms,    appears 
Abrupt  and  vaft.  —    Vyhite  wandering  doAvn  his 

side 
A  thousAn4  tp}."rejits ,  gleaming  as  they  glide. 
Unite  below,*  and  pouri?ig  through  the  plaia 
Hurry  the  troubled  Torno  to  the  m^in. 

Grey,     on    the    bank,     remote    from    human 
kind. 
By  aged  pines,  half  shelter'd  from  the  wind, 
A  homely  manlion  rofe,  of  antique  form. 
For  ages  batter'd  by  the  polar  storm. 
To   this  fierce  Sigurd  fled ,    from  Norway's  lord, 
\Yhen  fortune  settled,    on   the  warrior's  sword. 
In.  that  rude  field,    where   Suecia's  chiefs   wers 

slain 
Or  forc'd  to  wander  o'er  the  Eothnic  main. 
Dark  was  his  life,     yet  undisturbd  with  woes. 
But  when  the  memory  of  defeat  arose 
His   proud  heart  struck  his  side;   he  grasp'd  ths 

spear. 
And  wounded  Harold  in  the  vacant  air. 
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One  daughter  only,  but  of  form  divine^ 
The  last  fair  beam  of  the  departing  line. 
Remained  of  Sigurd's  race.     His  warlike  son 
Fell  in  the  shock,    which  overturn'd  the  throne. 
Kor  desolate  the  house!     Fionia's  charms 
Sustained  the  glory,  which  they  lost  in  arms. 
White  was  her  arm,   as  Sevo's  lofty  snow,     ' 
Her  bosom  fairer  than  the  waves  below. 
When  heaving  to  the  winds.     Her  radiant  eye* 
like  two  bright  itars  ,    exulting  as  they  rise. 
O'er  the  dark  tumult  of  a  stormy  night. 
And  gladd'ning  heav'n,  with  their  majestic  light* 


In  nought  is  Odin  to  the  maid  unkind. 
Her  form  scarce  equals  her  exalted  mind  ; 
Awe  leads   her  sacred  steps  where'er  they  move. 
And    mankind    worship ,     where    they    dare    not 

love. 
But,  mix'd  with  softnefs,  was  the  virgin's  pride. 
Her  heart  had  feeling,  which  her  eyes  deny'd. 
Her  bright  tears  started  at  another's  woes. 
While  transient  darknefs  on  her  soul  arose. 


The     chase    she    lov'd;     when    morn,    with 
doubtful  beam 
Came  dimly  wand'ring  o'er  the  Boihnic  stream. 
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On  Sevo's  sounding  sides,  she  bent  the  bo\r# 
And  lous'd  his  head  of"  snow. 
Nor  mov'd  the  maid  alone ;  etc. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements ,  on 
this  edition,  is  the  care  taken  in  ar- 
ranging the  Poems  in  the  or  Jer  of  time ; 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  regular  history 
of  the  age  to  which  they  relate.  The 
writer  lias  now  resigned  them  for  ever 
to  their  fate.  That  they  have  been  well 
received  by  the  Public,  appears  from 
an  extensive  sale;  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  well  received,  he  may  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  without  the  gift  of 
that  inspiration,  to  which  poets  lay 
claim.  Through  the  medium  of  version 
upon  version,  they  retain,  in  foreign 
languages,  their  native  character  of 
simplicity  and  energy.  Genuine  poe- 
try, like  gold,  loses  little,  when  pro- 
perly transfused  ;  but  when  a  composi- 
tion cannot  bear  the  test  of  a  literal 
version,  it  is  a  counterfeit  which  ought 
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not  to  pafs  current.  Tlie  oj3eratiori 
must,  however  be  performed  with  skil- 
ful hands.  A  Translalor,  who  cannot 
equal  his  original,  is  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing its  beautieSi 

London, 

Aug.  15.  1775* 
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CATH-LODA 

A    POEM. 

DUAN*)      FIHST. 


Argu7nent. 

Fmgal ,  \vhen  very  young,  making'  a  voyage  ro  the 
Orkney  islands,  was  driven,  by  srrefs  of  weather, 
into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  the  residence  of 
Srarno  ,  king  of  Lochlin.  Starno  invites  Fingal  to 
a  feast.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of  the  king, 
and  mindful  of  a  former  breach  of  hospitality, 
refuses  to  go.  —  Starno  gathers  together  his 
tribes;  Fingal  resolves  to  defend  himself.  — 
Night  coming  on,  Dulh-maruno  proposes  to  Fin- 
gal ,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  — 
The  king  himself  undertakes  the  watch.  Advan- 
cing towards  the  enemy,  he  accidentally  comes 
to  the  cave  of  Ttirthor ,  where  Starito  had  con- 
fined Conban  -  carglas  ,  the  captive  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  chief.  —  Her  story  is  imperfect, 
a  part  of  the  original  being  lost.  —  Fingal  comes 
fo  a  place  of  worship  ,  where  Starno  and  his  son^ 
Swaran,    consulted  the  spirit  of  Loda  ,   concerning 

*)  The  bards  dislinguislied  those  compositions,  in 
which  the  narration  is  often  inteirupied  by  episodes 
and  apostrophes  ,    by  the  name  of  Duan.      Since  th# 

7  ol.  /.  B 
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the  issue  of  tlie  war.  —  The  rencounter  of  Fin- 
ical and  Svvaran.  —  Duaii  fust  concludes  with  a 
tlescriprion  of  the  aliy  liall  ofCruthloda,  supposed 
to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 


A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  ! 

Why,   tliou  wanderer  unseen  !     Thou  bender 
of  the  thistle  of  Lora;  "vvhy,    thou  breeze  of  the 

extinction  of  the  order  of  tlie  Lards,  it.ha.'?  been  a 
general  name  for  all  ancient  compositions  in  verse. 
The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  slory  of  lliis  poem 
bei^ins  ,  may  render  it  obscure  to  some  readers  ;  it 
aiiav  i^(^f  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  hfre  ihe 
Jraditional  preface,  which  is  generally  prelixed  to  it. 
Two  years  after  he  took  for  a  wife  Ros-eiana,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland  ,  Fingal  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  visit  liis  friend 
Cathulla,  king  of  Inistore.  After  staying  a  few  days 
«t  Caric-thura,  the  residence  of  Cathulla  ,  the  king 
set  sail,  to  return  to  Scotland  j  but,  a  violent  storm 
arising',  his  ships  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandi- 
jiavia,  near  Gormal,  the  seat  of  Starno,  king  of  Loch- 
Jin  ,  his  avowed  enemy.  Slarno,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  strangers  on  his  coast,  summoned  together 
ihe  neighbouring  tribes  ,  and  advanced  ,  in  a  hostile 
ananner,  towards  the  bay  of  Ulhorno  ,  where  Fingal 
bad  taken  shelter.  Upon  discovering  Avho  the  stran- 
e^ers  were  ,  and  fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal ,  which 
he  had,      more  than    once  experienced  before,    he 
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valley,  hast  ttou  left  mine  ear?  I  liear  no  dla- 
lant  roar  of  streams!  No  sound  of  the  hatp, 
from  the  rock!  Come,  thoa  huntrefs  of  Liulin, 
Malvina,  call  back  his  soul  to  the  bard.  I  look 
forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark,  bil- 
lowy bay  of  U-thorno ,  where  Fingal  descends 
from  ocean,  from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are 
the  heroes  of  JNIorven ,  in  a  land  unknown  I 
Starno  sunt  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal 
to  the  feast;  but  the  king  remembered  the  past, 
and  all  his  rage  arofe.  „Nor  Gormal's  mo^* 
sy  towei-s,  nor  Starno,  shall  Fingal  behold. 
Deaths  wander,  like  shadows,  over  his  fiery 
soul!  Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  *)  of  kings?  Go,  son  of  Loda; 
his  words  are  wind  to  Fingal:  wind,  that,  to 
and   fro,    drives    the  thistle,    in  autumn's  dusky 

resolved  to  accomplish  by  treachery,  what  he  was 
afraid  he  should  fail  in  hy  open  force.  He  invited, 
therefore,  Finical  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  intended 
lo  assassinate  him.  T!ie  king  pindentljr  declined  to 
go,  and  Starno  hptook  himself  to  arms.  The  sequel 
of  die  stoiy  may  be  learned  from  the  poem  itself. 

*}  Agandecca  ,  the  dangliter  of  Starno,  whom  her 
father  killed,  on  acconnt  of  hei  discovering  to  Fiif- 
^'al  a  plot  laid  against  his  hfe.  Her  story  is  lelared 
at  laige  in  the  third  book  of  Fingdl. 
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vale.  Dutb-manino  *),  arm  oF  death  .'  Cromma- 
jrlas,  of  iron  shields!  Struthmor,  dweller  of 
battle's  wing!  Cormar,  whose  ships  bound  on 
«eas ,  carelefs  as  the  course  of  a  meteor,  on 
dark-rolling  clouds!  Arise,  around  me ,  chil- 
dren of"  heroes,  in  a  land  unknown!  Let  each 
look  on  his  shield ,  like  Trenmor  ,  the  ruler  of 
wars.  ,,Come  down,"  thus  Trenmor  said, 
,,t}iou  dweller  between  the  harps!  Thou  shalt 
roll  this  stream  away,  or  waste  with  me  in 
earth." 

Around    the   king    they    rise    in   wratli.      No 
words  come  forth;  they  seize  their  spears.    Each 

*)  Dufh  -  mariino  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradi- 
tion. Many  of  his  great  actions  aie  handed  down, 
but  the  poems,  which  conlained  the  detail  of  ihem, 
are  long  since  lost.  He  lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  that 
part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  is  over  against 
Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromma-glas.  Strullimor, 
and  Cormar,  are  mentioned,  as  attending  Combal, 
in  his  last  battle  against  the  tribe  of  Morni  ,  in  a 
poem  ,  Avhich  is  still  preserved.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  Osslan;  the  phraseology  beHays  if  to  be  a  modern 
composition.  It  is  something  like  those  trivial  com- 
positions ,  which  the  Irish  hards  forged,  under  the 
name  of  Ossian  ,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. Duth-maruno  signifies,  black  and  steady; 
Cromma-glas,  betiding  and  swarthy :  Stiulhmor, 
roaring  stream;    Cormar  expert  at  sea. 
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soul  is  roll.Hl  into  itself.  At  length  tlie  sudden 
(lani;  is  Avakrd ,  on  all  their  echoing  shields. 
E;ich  takes  his  hill,  hy  night;  atintejvals,  they 
darkly  stand.  Unequal  bursts  the  hum  of  songs, 
between   the  roaring  wind  ! 

Lroad  over  them  rose  the  moon! 

In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno ;  he 
from  Croma  of  rocks,  stern  hunter  of  the  boar! 
In  his  daik  boat  he  rose  on  waves,  when  Crum- 
tlioimo  *)  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chase  he 
shone,  among  foes  :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth- 
maruno  ! 

,,Son  of  daring  Comhal,  shall  my  steps  be 
forward  throtigh  night?  From  this  shield  shall 
i  view  them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes?  Star- 
no,  king  of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran, 
the  foe  of  strangers.  Their  words  are  not  In. 
vain,  by  Loda's  stone  of  power.  —  Should 
Duth-maruno  not  return,  his  spouse  is  lonely, 
at  home,  where  meet  two  roaring  streams,  ©n 
Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  Around  are  hills,  wirli 
echoing  woods  ,  the  ocean  Is  rolling  near.  My 
son  looks   on  screaming  sea  fowl,    a  young  wan- 

*)  Crunithormoth  ,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shet- 
land iflaiids.  The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It 
Mas  snltject  to  its  own  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  Ossian's  poems. 
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flcrer  on  the  field.     Give   tlie    head.  oF   a  boar  to 
Can -dona*),   tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,   when 

*)  Cean-daona,  head  cf  the  people,  the  son  of 
Diithmaiuno.  He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the 
expeditions  of  Ossian ,  after  the  death  of  Finga!. 
The  traditional  tales  concerning  him  are  very  nume- 
rous ,  and,  from  the  epithet  in  them,  beftowed  on 
liim  (Candona  of  boars)  ,  it  Avoiild  appear,  that  hf> 
applied  himself  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  ■\%hich  his 
father,  in  this  paragiaph,  is  so  anxious  to  recom- 
mend to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  tradiri<»njl 
rales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be  improper  lieie 
lo  give  some  account  of  them.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  bards,  from  the  houses  of  the  chiefs,  iliey, 
being  an  indolend  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  sah- 
sislence  to  the  geuoosity  of  the  vulgar,  whom  they 
diverted  v»ith  rejieating  the  compositions  of  their 
jr.redecefTors ,  and  running  up  the  genealogies  of 
llieir  enteitaineis  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As 
ihis  subject  was,  however,  soon  exhausted,  they 
V.  ere  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  invention,  and 
form  stories  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  which 
were  swallowed,  with  great  credulity,  by  an  igno- 
3  ant  nitiltitiide.  By  frequent  repeating,  the  fable 
^W'w  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each  threw  in  what- 
ever circumstance  liP  thought  conducive  to  raise 
the  admiration  of  his  heareis,  tlie  story  became  at 
last  so  devoid  of  all  probability,  that  even  the  vulgar 
themselves  did  not  believe  it.  They,  however,  liked 
the  tales  so  well  ,  that  the  bards  found  their  advan- 
rn-e  in  fuming  professed  tale -makers.  They  then 
launched    out  into   the  wildest  legions  of  fiction  and 
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the  bristly  strength  of  I-tliorno  rolled  on  Lis 
lihed  spear.  Tell  him  of  my  deeds  in  war!  Tell 
where  his  father  fell!'" 

,,Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers,"  said  FIngal. 
„I  have  hounded  over  the  seas.  Theirs  were 
the  times  of  danger  in  the  days  of  old.  TSor 
settles  darknefs  on  me,  before  foes,  though 
youthful  in  my  locks.  Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo, 
the   field  of  night  is  mine." 

Fiiigal  rushed,  in  all  his  arms,  widebounding 
over  Turthor's  stream,  that  sent  its  sullen  roar, 
by  night,  through  Gormal's  misty  vale.  A 
moon-beam   glittered   on    a  rock ;   in    the   midst, 

romance.  I  firmly  believe  there  are  more  srories  of 
giants,  enchanted  ca.stles  ,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in 
the  Higiilands,  than  in  any  counfry  in  rEurope. 
Tliese  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  oilier  romantic  com- 
positions, have  many  things  in  them  nnnatural  ,  and, 
consequently,  disgustful  to  true  lasfe,  hut,  I  know 
not  lio\v  it  happens,  they  comnidiul  attenlion  more 
than  any  other  fictions  lever  met  with.  The  extreme 
length  of  these  pieces  is  very  surprising,  some  of 
them  requiiing  many  days  to  lepeat  ihem  ,  but  .such 
liold  they  take  of  the  memory,  that  few  circunisian- 
ces  are  ever  omitted  by  those  who  have  received 
them  only  from  oral  tradition  :  What  is  still  more 
ftmazing,  rhe  very  language  of  the  bards  is  still  pre- 
served. It  is  curious  to  see,  that  the  descriptions  of 
magnificence,  introduced  in  these  i.iles,  is  even  supe- 
rior to  all  the  pompous  oriental  ficlious  of  the  kind. 
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etood  a  stately  form ;  a  form  with  floating  locks, 
like  Lochlin's  white-bosomecl  maids.  L'n equal 
are  her  steps,  and  short.  She  throws  a  broken 
song  on  -wind.  At  times  she  tosses  her  white 
arms  :  for  grief  is  dwelling  in  her  soul. 

,,Torcul-torno  *),  of  aged  locks!"  she  said, 
,, where  now  are  thy  steps,  by  Lulan?  Thou 
hast  failed  at  thine  own  dark  itreams,    father  of 

*)  Torcul- torno,  according  to  tradiiion,  was  king 
of  Crathbiii  ,  a  district  in  Sweden.  The  river  Liilaii 
ran  near  >he  residence  of  Torcul  -  torno.  Tlieie  is  a 
river  in  Sweden  siill  called  Lula,  which  is  prahahly 
the  same  with  Lulan.  The  war  between  Sravno  and 
Torcul  -  torno  ,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  latter,  had  its  rise  at  a  hunting  party.  Starno 
heing  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul-torno, 
both  kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Stivamore,  to  hunt.  A  bear  rushed  from  llie 
wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it. 
Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a  breach  upon  th« 
privilege  of  guests  ,  who  were  always  honoured,  as 
tradition  expresses  it,  with  the  dangers  of  the  chase. 
A  quarrel  arose,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all 
their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were 
totally  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain.  Starno  pur- 
sued his  victory,  laid  waste  the  district  of  Crathlun, 
and,  coming  to  the  residence  of  Torcul-torno  ,  car- 
ried off,  by  force,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a  cave, 
near  the  palace  of  Gormai  .  where,  on  account  of 
her  cruel  treatment ,    she   became  distractedt 
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Conlian-cdrgla !  But  I  behold  ihee,  chief  of 
Luhin  ,  sporting  by  Loda's  hall,  -when  the  dark- 
skirted  night  is  rolle<l  along  the  sky.  —  Tliou, 
sometimes,  hidest  the  moon  with  tliy  sliield, 
I  have  seen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou  kindlest 
thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  sallest  along  the 
night.  Wliy  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of 
shaggy  boars?  Look,  from  the  hail  of  Loda, 
on  thy  lonely  daughlrr." 

„Who  art  thou,"  faid  Fingal ,  ,, voice  of 
night?  " 

She,  trembling,  turned  away. 

,,\Vho  art  thou  ,  in  thy  darknefs  ?  " 

vShe  shrunk  into  the  cave. 

The  king  loosed  the  thong  from  her  hands. 
He  asked  about  her  fathers. 

,,Torcul-torno,"  she  said,"  once  dwelt  at 
Lnlan's  foamy  stream:  he  dwelt  —  but,  now, 
in  Loda's  hall,  he  shakes  the  sounding  shell. 
He  met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  war;  long  fought 
the     dark-eyed  kings.      My    father    fell,     in    his 


The  paragraph  ui.sf  now  before  us,  is  the  song  of 
Coiiban  -  carglas  ,  at  the  time  she  was  discovered  by 
Fingal.  It  is  in  lyric  measure ,  and  set  to  music, 
which  is  wild  and  simple  ,  and  so  inimitably  suited 
to  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  lady,  that  few  can 
hear  it  without  tears. 
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blood,  klue-sliieltled  Torcul-torno  !  By  a  rocl<, 
at  Luian's  stream,  I  had  pierced  the  bounding 
roe.  My  -vvliite  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from 
oif  the  rushing  winds.  I  heard  a  noise.  Mine 
eyes  were  up.  My  soft  breast  rose  on  high.  My 
6tep  was  forward,  at  Lulan ,  to  meet  thee,  Tor- 
cid  -  torno  !  It  was  Stamio,  dreadful  king!  His 
red  eyes  rolled  on  me  in  love.  Dark  waved 
his  shaggy  brow,  aboVe  his  gathered  smile. 
Where  is  my  father,  I  said,  he  that  was  mighty 
in  war?  Thou  art  left  alone  among  foes,  O 
daughter  of  Torcul-torno  !  He  took  my  hand. 
He  raised  the  sail.  In  this  cavp  he  placed  me 
dark.  At  times,  he  romes,  a  gathered  mist. 
He  lifts,  before  me,  my  father's  shield.  Eut 
often  passes  a  beam*)  of  youth,  far  distant  from 
inv  cave.  Tlie  son  of  Starno  moves  in  mvsiiiht. 
He  dwells  lonelv  in  my  soul." 

,,Maid  of  Lulan,"  saidFingal,  ,,whlteliande(l 
daughter  of  grief  I  a  cloud,  marked  wirh  streaks 
of  fire  ,  Is  rolled  along  thy  soul.  Look  not  to 
that  dark-robed  moon ;  look  not  to  those  me- 
teors of  heaven.      My  gleaming   steel  is    around 

*)  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears, 
that  Conhn!!  -  cargla.s  mean.s  Swaraii,  the  son  of  Star- 
no  ,  wiih  wi'om,  during  her  confinement,  ehe  Iiad 
fallen  ia  love. 
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ihop,  tlir  terror  of  thy  foes!  It  is  not  the  steel 
or  the  Iceble ,  nor  oF  the  dark  in  soul  \  The 
maids  are  not  shut  in  our  *)  caves  of  streams. 
They  lofs  not  their  white  arms  alone.  They 
Itend,  lair  within  their  locks,  above  the  harps 
cf  Seima.  Their  voice  is  not  in  the  desart  wild. 
We  melt  along  the  plealing  sound  !  " 


Fingal,  again,  advanced  his  steps,  wide 
tlirough  the  bosom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees 
of  Loda  shook  amid  squally  winds.  Three  sto- 
nes, with  heads  of  mofs ,  are  there;  a  stream, 
with  foaming  course:  and  dreadful,  rolled, 
around  them,  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda, 
High  from  its  top  looked  forward  a  ghost,  half 
formed  of  the  shadowy  smoke.  He  poured  his 
voice,     at   times,     admidst    the    roaring  stream. 

*)  From  this  contrast  Avliich  Fingal  draws  betAveeii 
his  own  nation  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia, 
we  may  learn,  that  the  former  were  much  lefs  bar- 
barous than  the  latter.  This  distinction  is  so  mucli 
observed  throiij^hont  the  poems  of  O.ssian,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  followed  the  real  manners 
©f  both  nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  speech  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  great  pari  of  ihc 
original   lost. 
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Near,  bendlns;  beneath  a  bJasted  tree,  two  he- 
roes received  his  words:  Swaran  of  lakes,  and 
Starno  foe  of  strangers.  On  their  dun  shiehls, 
they  darkly  leaned:  their  spears  are  forward 
through  night.  Slirill  sounds  the  blast  of  dark- 
iiefs ,   in  Starno's  floating  beard. 

Hicy  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  war- 
riors rose  In  arms.  ,, Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer 
low,"  said  Starno,  in  his  pride.  ,,Take  the 
shield  of  thv  father.  It  is  a  rock  in  war."  — 
Swaran  through  his  gleaming  spear.  It  stood 
fixed  in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  for- 
ward, with  swords.  They  mixed  their  rattling 
steel.  Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  shield 
rushed  the  blade*)  of  Luno.  The  shield  fell  rol- 
ling on  earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  **)  fell  down. 
Fingal  stopt  the  lifted  Heel.  Wrathful  stood 
Swaran,  unarmed.  He  rolled  his  silent  eves; 
he  threAv  his  sword  on  earth.  Then,  slowly 
stalking  over  the  stream,  lie  whistled  as  he 
went. 

*)  The  .sword  of  Fingal,  so  called  from  its  maker, 
Luno    of  Lochliii. 

•*)  The  lielinet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of 
Fiiif^aJ  is  always  consistent  with  that  generosity  of 
spirit  which  belonifs  to  a  hero.     He  takes  no  advan- 
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Nor  unseen  of  his  f.ulier  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turns  iiwav  in  wrath.  His  shaggy  brows  wave 
dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  strikes  Lo- 
da's  tree,  with  his  spear.  He  raises  tlie  hum  of 
songs.  They  come  to  the  host  oTLochlin,  each 
in  his  OAvn  dark  path  ;  like  two  loam-covered 
streams,   I'rojTi  two  rainy  vales] 

To  Turlhor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rose 
the  beam  ot"  the  east.  It  shone  on  the  spoils  of 
Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her  cave 
came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Tor- 
cul-tomo.  She  wildly  raised  her  song.  The 
song  of  Lulan  of  shells,  where  once  her  father 
dwelt.  She  saw  Starno's  bloody  shield.  Glad- 
nefs  rose,  a  light  on  her  face.  She  saw  the 
cleft  helmet  ol  Swaran  *).  She  shrunk,  darken- 
ed,   from  Fingal.  —      ,,Art  thou  fallen,   by  thy 

*)  Couhan  -  carglas  ,  from  seeing  the  heimft  of 
Swaran  bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal  ,  coniecrtired 
ihat  ihat  hero  was  killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is 
losr.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  sequel  of  the 
poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torciil  -  torno  did  not 
long  survive  her  surprise,  occasioned  by  flie  suppo- 
sed death  of  her  lover.  The  description  of  the  airy 
hall  of  Loda  (whicii  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  Odin,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more 
picturesque  and  descriptive  than  any  in  ih-e  Edda,  or 
other  works  of  the  noihern  Scalders. 
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hundred  streams,  O  love  of  the  mouniful 
maid  .'  " 

U-thorno  ,  that  risest  In  waters  !  on  whose 
side  are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  hehold  the 
dark  moon  descending,  behind  thy  resoundijig 
woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the  misty  Loda:  tlx? 
house  of  the  spirits  of  men !  In  the  end  of  his 
cloudy  hall,  bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of 
swords.  His  form  is  dimly  seen,  amid  his  wa\y 
mist.  His  riglu-hand  is  on  his  shield.  In  liia 
left  is  the  halfviewlefs  shell.  The  roof  of  his 
dreadful  hall  is  marked  with  nightly  fires  .' 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlefs  shades.  He  reaches  the  sounding  shell, 
"to  those  who  shone  in  war.  But,  between  hini 
and  the  feeble,  his  shield  rlfes,  a  darkened  orb. 
He  is  a  setting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms. 
Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  streams ,  came  Lulau's 
>vhite-bofomed  maid. 
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Jiiigal  returning  with  day,  devolves  the  command 
on  Dutli  -  maruno  ,  who  engages  the  enemy,  and 
drives  them  over  the  stream  of  Turliior.  Havinfir 
recalled  his  people,  he  congratulates  Duth-maruno 
on  his  succefs  ,  hnt  discovers  that  that  hero  had 
been  mortally  -wonnded  in  the  action.  —  Duth- 
jnarimo  dies.  Ulin  ,  the  hard,  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  introduces  the  episode  of  Colgorra  and 
Sirinadona,  ^vhich  concludes  this   duan. 


,,  V  V  HERE  at  tliOTi,  son  oF  the  klnf^?"  said  dark- 
liaired  Duth-raaruno.  „Where  liast  tlioii  failed, 
young  beam  of  Selma?  Ke  returns  not  from  the 
IjoSoin  of  night!  Mornmg  is  spread  on  U-thor- 
no.  In  his  mist  is  the  sun  on  his  hill.  Warriors, 
lift  the  shields,  in  my  prefence.  He  must  noi 
iail,   like  a  fire  from  heaven,  whose  place  is  not 
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marked  on  the  ground.  He  comes,  like  an 
eagle,  from  the  skirt  of"  his  squally  wind!  In 
his  hand  are  the  spoils  of  foes.  King  of  Selina, 
our  souls  were  sad  !  " 

,,Near  us  are  tha  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mist,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  seen,  at  times,  above  the  low- 
sailing  vapour.  The  traveller  shrinks  on  his 
journey;  he  knows  not  whither  to  fly-  ISo 
trembling  travellers  are  we!  Sons  of  heroes  call 
forth  the  steel.  Shall  the  sword  of  Fingal  arise, 
or  shall  a  warrior  lead  ?" 

*)  The  deeds  of  old.  Said  Duth-maruno,  are 
like  paths  to  our  eyes,   O  Fingal!  Broad  shielded 

*)  In  this  short  episode  we  have  a  very  probable 
account  f^iven  iis  of  flie  oripin  of  monarchv  in  Cale- 
donia. The  Gael  orGanl.s,  Avho  possessed  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  the  Fiilh  of  Edinburgh  ,  were, 
originally,  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  or  clans,  each 
subject  to  its  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  power.  "When  the  Romans  inva- 
ded them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps,  have 
induced  those  reguli  to  join  together,  but,  &^  they 
were  unwilling  :  to  yield  to  the  command  of  one  of 
their  own  number,  their  battles  weie  ill  conducted, 
and  consequently  unsuccefsful.  Trenmor  Avas  the 
first  wlio  represented  to  the  chiefs,  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  carrying  on  their  wars  in  this  iriegular 
ananixer,    and  advised  ,    that    they  themselves  should 
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Trenmor  Is  still  seen ,  amidst  Ms  own  dim 
years.  Nor  feeble  was  the  soul  of  the  king. 
There  ,  no  dark  deed  wandered  in  secret. 
From  their  hundred  streams  came  the  tribes,  to 
grassy  Coiijslan-arona.  Their  chiefs  were  before 
them.  Each  strove  to  lead  the  war.  Their 
SAvords  were  often  half-unsheathed.  Red  rolled 
their  eyes  of  rage.  Separate  they  stood,  and 
hummed  their  surly  songs.  ,,Why  should  they 
yield  to  each  other?  their  fathers  were  ecjual  in 
v.ar."  Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  people, 
stately  in  youthful  locks.  He  saw  the  advanc- 
ing foe.  The  grief  of  his  soul  arose.  He  bade  the 
chiefs    to   lead ,     by    turns  :    they  led ,    but  they 

alternately  lead  in  tattle.  They  did  so,  btit  they 
were  unsiiccefsful.  "When  it  camf  to  Trenraor's  turn, 
he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by  his  supetior  Valour 
and  condlicf,  which  gained  him  such  an  interest  a- 
mong  the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him. 
Were  regarded  as  kings;  or,  to  Use  the  poets  expres- 
sion e/ie  words  of  power  rushed  forth  from  Selrna 
of  kiti^s.  The  regal  authority ,  however,  except  in 
fime  of  war,  was  but  inconsiderable;  for  every 
chief,  within  his  own  district  >  was  absolute  and  in- 
ilependenr.  From  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  this 
episode  (which  Was  Irt  the  Valley  of  Crona  ,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Agricola's  wall),  I  should  suppose, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Ro- 
mans,    or   provincial  Britons. 

/  o/.   /.  C 
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•were  lolled  away.  From  iiis  own  tnossy  lilll, 
lilue-sliiekletl  Trrnmor  came  clown.  He  led 
witle-skirted  battle,  and  tlie  strangers  ftiiled. 
Around  liim  tlie  dark-brow^od  warriors  came : 
iliey  struck  the  shield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleasant 
^ule,  the  words  of  power  rushed  forth  from  Sel- 
liia  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by  turns ,  in 
war,  till  mighty  danger  rose:  tlicn  was  the 
liour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the  fiehl. 

,,Not   unknown,"     said    Cromma-glafs  *)    of 
ehields,     „are   the    deeds    of  our  fathers.       Eut 

*)  In  tradition,  this  Cromnia-glafs  makes  a  f^reat 
fipiue  ill  lliat  battle  which  Comhal  lost,  together 
ivilh  his  life,  to  the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  just  noAV 
iti  my  hands  an  Irish  composition,  of  a  very  modern 
elate,  as  appears  from  the  language,  in  -which  all  the 
iiadilioiis  concerning  that  decisive  engagement,  are 
jumbled  together.  In  justice  lo  the  merit  of  the 
j.oem,  I  should  have  here  presented  to  the  reader  a 
naiislation  of  it ,  did  not  the  bard  mention  some  cir- 
cumstances very  ridiculous,  and  others  altogpther  in- 
decent. ]\lorna,  the  wife  of  Conilial  ,  had  a  piin- 
rijial  hand  in  all  the  transactions  previous  to  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  her  husband  :  she,  to  use  thewoids 
of  I  lie  bard,  who  was  the  guidi rig  star  of  t/^e  women 
(jf  Erin.  Tlie  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  misrepresent- 
ed the  ladies  of  his  country,  for  Morna's  behaviour 
V  as  ,  according  to  hira  ,  so  void  of  all  decency  and 
virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  had  chosen 
laei  for    their  guiding  star.     The  poem  consists  of 
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wjio  sliall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of 
kings?  Mist  settles  on  these  four  dark  hiils  : 
within  it  let  each  warrior  strike  his  shitid. 
Spirits  may  descend  in  darknefs,  and  mark  us 
for  the  war." 

They  went,    each  to  his  hill  of  mist.      Bards 

marked  the  sounds  of  the  shields.     Loudest  run" 

o 

thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  must  lead  iix 
war ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters ,  the  race  of 
U-thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle, 
and  Swaran  of  stormy  isles.  They  looked  for- 
ward from  iron  shields,  like  Cruthloda  fieiy-eyed, 
when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  strews  his  signs  on  night.  The  foes  met  by 
Turthor's  stream.  They  heaved  like  lidgy 
waves.        Their     echoing    strokes      are     mixed. 


ma 
numbers 


ny  stanzas.  The  lanf^uage  Is  figurative,  and  ihe 
nibers  harmonious ;  but  the  piece  is  so  full  of 
anachronisms,  and  so  unequal  in  its  composition, 
that  ihe  author,  most  undoubtedly,  v/as  either  mad, 
or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  Avorthy  of  being 
remarked,  that  Comhal  is,  in  this  poem,  very  often 
called  Cntnlial  7ia  h'  Albin  ,  or  Comhal  of  Albion, 
■which  sufiicienlly  demonstrates  ,  that  the  allegations 
of  Keating  and  O'  Flaliarty,  concerning  Fion  Mac- 
Co/unul ,  are  but  q£  Iaiq  inveniiou. 

C   2 
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Shadowy  death  flies  over  the  hosts.  The}'  were 
clouds  of  hail>  with  squally  winds  in  their 
skirts.  Their  showers  are  roaring  together. 
Eelow  them  swells  the  dark-rolling  deep* 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno  .  why  should  I 
inark  thy  wounds!  Thou  art  with  the  years  that 
are  gone;   thou  fadest  on  my  soul! 

Starno  brought  forward  his  skirt  of  war*  and 
Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harmlefs  fire 
is  Duth-maruno's  sword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  over 
her  streams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  lost  in 
thought.  They  roll  their  silent  eyes,  over  the 
flight  of  their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard;  the  sons  of  woody  Albion  returned.  But 
many  lay,  by  Turthor's  streamj,  silent  in  their 
blood. 

„Chief  of  Crathmo,"  said  the  king,  „Duth- 
manmo  ,  hunter  of  boars  !  not  harmlefs  returns 
my  eagle  from  the  field  of  foes  !  For  this  Avhite 
bosomed  Lanul  shall  brighten,  at  her  streams  ; 
Candona  shall  rejoice,  as  he  wanders  in  Crath- 
mo's  fields.'* 

„  Colgorm  *) ,  "  replied  the  chief,  ,,  was  the 
first   of  my  race  in  Albion;    Colgorm^    the  rider 

*)  The  family  of  Duih-maruno,  jt  appears,  came 
originally  front  Scandinavia,  or,  at  leasr,  from  somf 
of  the  uorthern    isles,    subject  in  chief  to  the  kings 
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of  ocean  ,  through  its  watry  vales.  He  slew  his 
brother  in  I-thorno  **) :  he  left  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  He  chose  his  place,  in  silence,  hy 
rocky  Crathmo-craulo.  His  race  came  forth,  in 
their  years;  they  came  forth  to  war,  hut  they 
always  fell.  The  wound  of  my  fathers  is  mine, 
king  of  echoing  isles  .' 

„He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side  I  He  fell 
pale ,  in  a  land  unknowm.  His  soul  came  forth 
to  his  fathers,  to  their  stormy  isle.  There  they 
pursued  boars  of  mist,  along  the  skirts  of  winds. 
The"  chiefs  stood  silent  around,  as  the  stones 
of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller  sees  them, 
through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He 
thinks  them  the  ghosts  of  the  aged,  forming  fu- 
ture wars. 


of  Lochlin.  The  Highland  senachies,  who  never 
mi.ssed  to  make  (heir  comments  on,  and  addition*  to, 
the  woiks  of  Ossion,  have  given  us  a  long  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  Duth  -  maruno  ,  and  a  particular  account 
of  rheir  actions  ,  many  of  which  are  of  the  marvel- 
lous kind.  One  of  the  tale -makers  of  the  north  has 
chosen  for  bis  hero,  Starnmor  ,  the  father  of  Diilh- 
mai  nno  ,  and  ,  considering  the  adventures  through 
which  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  disagree- 
able, nor  abounding  -with  that  fiction  vhich  shocks 
credibility, 

**)   An  island  of  Scandinavia. 
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,,Niglit  came  down,  on  U-thomo.  Still 
Blood  the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blast  whist- 
led, hy  turns,  through  every  warrior's  hair. 
Fingal ,  at  length,  broke  forth  from  the  thoughts 
of  his  soul.  He  called  UUIn  of  harps,  and  bade 
the  song  to  rise.  },No  falling  fire,  that  is  only 
seen,  and  then  retires  in  night;  no  departing 
ineteor  was  he  that  is  laid  so  low.  He  was  like 
llse  sirongbeaming  sun,  long  rejoicing  on  his 
Itill.  Call  the  names  of  his  lathers,  from  their 
dwellings  old  !  " 

I-thoruo  *),  said  the  bard ,  that  risest  midst 
ridgy  seas  !  Why  is  thy  head  so  gloomy,  in  the 
ocean's  mist?    From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race, 

*)  This  episode  is ,  in  the  origina] ,  extremely 
Leauliful.  It  is  set  to  that  wild  kind  of  music,  which 
some  of  the  Highlanders  distinguish  by  ihe  title  of 
l-'ori  Oiniarra,  or,  the  Son^  of  ?nermaids.  Some 
part  of  the  air  is  absolutely  infernal  ,  bnt  there  are 
jnany  returns  in  the  measure,  which  are  inexpressibly 
"wild  and  beautiful.  From  the-genius  of  the  music,  I 
should  think  it  came  oiiplnally  from  Scandinavia  for 
the  fictions  delivered  down  concerning  the  Oi/narra 
(v.ho  are  reputed  the  authors  of  the  music,)  exactly 
correspond  with  the  notions  of  the  northern  nations, 
conct^i  ning  their  diroe ,  or  godesses  of  death.  — 
Of  all  the  names  in  this  episode,  there  is  none  of  a 
Galic  original,  except  Slrina-doua,  >\liich  signifies 
the  strife  of  heroes. 
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fearleFs  as  thy  strong-winged  eagles;  tlie  race  of 
Colgorin  of  iron  shields,   dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormotirs  resounding  isle,  arose  Lurthan, 
streamv  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a 
silent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  source, 
dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  hoars  !  His  daughter 
was  fair,  as  a  sun-heam,  white  bosomed  Strina- 
dona  ! 

JNIany  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron 
shields;  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to 
Piurmar's  echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo  the 
maid,  the  stately  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild* 
Lut  thou  lookest  carelefs  from  thy  steps,  high- 
bosomed  Strina-dona! 

If  on  the  heath  she  moved  ,  her  breast  was 
whiter  than  the  down  of  Cana  *)  ;  if  on  the  sea- 
heat  shore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light.  Her  face  was 
heaven's  bow  in  showers.  Her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  streaming  clouds.     Thou  wert 


*)  The  Cana  la  a  cerfain  kind  of  grafs ,  %vliicli 
^row.s  plentifnlly  in  the  healhy  morasses  of  the 
north.  Its  stalk  is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries 
a  tuft  of  down,  very  much  resembling  cotton.  It  is 
excessively  white ,  and,  consequently,  often  intro- 
duced by  the  bards,  in  their  similes  coiicerning  the 
beauty  of  women. 
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the  dweller  of  souls,  white  handed  Sirina- 
dona  ! 

Colgorm  came.  In  his  ship,  and  Corculsur- 
an,  king  of  shells.  The  brothers  came,  from 
I-thorno,  to  woo  the  sun-beam  of  Tormoth 
wild.  She  faw  them  in  their  echoing  steel. 
Her  soul  was  fixed  on  blue-eyed  Colgorm.  Ul- 
lochlin's  *)  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and  saw  the 
tossing  arms  of  Strina-dona, 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flam- 
ing eyes,  in  silence,  met.  They  turned  away, 
struck  their  shields.  Their  hands  were  trem- 
bling on  their  swords.  They  rushed  into  the 
strife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

Corcul-suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  isle,  ra- 
ged the  strength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Col- 
gorm, from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds. 
In  Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt  by  a 
foreign  stream.  Nor  darkened  the  king  alone, 
that  beam  of  light  was  near,  the  daughter  of 
echoing  Tormoth  ,    white-armed  Strina-dona  **), 

•)  "Ul-lochlin ,  the  guide  to  Lochliu ;  the  name 
ot  a   star. 

••)  The  continiiarion  of  this  episode  is  just  now 
in  my  hands;  but  the  langusge  is  so  different  from, 
and  the  ideas  so  unworthy  of  Ossian,  that  I  have  re- 
jected it,  as  aa  interpolation  by  a  modern  bard. 
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A    POEM, 
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Argument, 

Ossion ,  afrer  some  general  reflections,  descrlf>e3 
ihe  situation  of  Fiogal ,  and  the  position  of  ihe 
armv  of  Loclilin.  —  The  conversafioa  of  Starno 
and  Swaran.  —  Tlie  episode  of  Gorman- tiunar 
and  Foinarhragal.  —  Starno,  from  his  own  exam- 
ple, recommends  to  Swaran  to  surprise  FingaT, 
^\ho  had  retiied  alone  to  a  neighbouring-  hill. 
Upon  Suaran's  refusal,  Starno  undertakes  th4 
enteiprise  himself,  is  overcome,  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Fingal.  — ■  He  is  dismissed,  after  d 
severe  reprimand    for  his  crnelty. 


Whence  is  the  stream  of  years?  Whither  do 
they  roll  along?  Where  have  they  hid,  in  mist^ 
their  many-coloured  sides? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  seem 
dim  to  Ossian's  eyes,  like  reflected  moon-beams. 
On    a   distant  lake.      Htsre  xise  the  red  beams  of 
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war!  Therff,  silent,  dwells  a  feeble  race.' 
They  mark  no  year$  with  their  deeds,  as  flow 
they  pafs  along.  Dweller  between  the  shields  ! 
thou  that  av/akest  the  failing  soul!  descend  from 
thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three! 
Come  With  that  which  kindles  the  past:  rear 
the  forms  of  old,  on  their  ov^-n  dark-brown 
years ! 

*)  U-thorno,  hill  of  s'lOrrns,  I  liehold  my  race 
on   thy  side.      Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over 

*)  The  bards  ,  who  were  always  ready  to  supply 
what  they  thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Oss'i^n, 
have  Inserted  a  great  many  incidents  between  rhe 
second  and  third  ditan  of  Cath-loda.  Their  intejpo- 
lations  are  so  easily  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
remains  of  Ossian  ,  that  it  took  me  very  little  lime 
to  mark  them  out ,  and  totally  to  reject  fhem.  If 
the  modern  Scotch  and  Irish  bards  have  shown  any 
judgment,  it  is  in  ascriltin^  their  own  compositions 
to  nam^s  of  antquity  ;  for,  by  that  means,  they  them 
selves  have  escaped  that  contempt,  which  the  au- 
thors of  such  futile  performances  must  necessarily 
have  met  with  from  people  of  true  taste.  I  wa« 
led  into  this  observation  by  an  Irish  poem,  just  now 
before  me.  It  concerns  a  descent  made  by  Swaian, 
king  of  Lochlln,  on  Ireland,  and  is  the  work,  says 
the  traditional  preface  pietixed  to  ir,  of  Ossian  Mac- 
Jr'ion.  It  however  appears  ,  fiom  several  pious  eja- 
culations, that  it  v/as  laiher  the  com])o.sition  of  some 
good  priest,  in  the  fifteeuth  or  sixteenth  century,  for 
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Duth-maruTio's  tomb.  Near  liim  are  the  steps 
of  his 'heroes,  hunters  oF  the  hoar.  By  Turthor's 
stream  the  host  of  Lachlin  is  deep  in  shades. 
The  wrathful  kings  stood  on  two  hills ;  they 
looked  forward  from  their  bossy  shields.  Tliey 
looked  forward  to  the  stars  of  night,  red  wander- 
ing in  the  west.  Cruth-loda  bends  from  high, 
like  a  formlefs  meteor  in  clouds.  He  sends 
abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them  with  his 
eigns.  Starno  foresaw,  that  Morven's  king  was 
not  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  struck  the  tree  in  wrath.      He  rush- 
ed before   his   son.      He   hummed  a  surly  song; 


lie  speaks  ■with  great  devotion  of  pilgrimage ,  and 
jTiore  particularly,  of  the  blue  -  eyed  daughters  of 
the  cont'ent.  Relicrious,  however,  as  this  poet  was, 
lie  was  not  altogether  decent,  in  the  scenes  he  in- 
troduces between  Swaran  and  the  wife  of  Congcul- 
lion,  both  of  whom  he  represents  as  giants.  It  hap- 
pening, unfortunately,  that  Congcullion  was  only  of 
a  moderate  stature,  his  wife,  without  hesitation,  pre- 
ferred Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate  match  for  her 
own  gigantic  size.  From  this  fatal  preference  pro- 
ceeded so  much  mischief,  that  the  good  poet  altogeth- 
er lost  sight  of  his  principal  action  ,  and  he  ends 
the  piece,  with  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their 
wives,  which,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  shall  leave 
concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  the  original. 
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and  heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned*)  from  one 
another,  they  stood,  like  two  oaks,  which  dif- 
ferent winds  had  bent;  each  hangs  over  its  own 
loud  rill,  and  shakes  its  boughs  in  the  course  of 
blasts, 

,,Annir,"  said  Starno  of  lakes,  ,,was  a  lire 
that  consumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from 
his  eyes,  along  the  striving  fields.  His  joy  was 
in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him  was  a  summer 
stream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered  vales,  from 
its  own  mossy  rock.  He  came  forth  to  the  lake 
Luih-cormo  ,  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-trunar,  he 
from  Urlor  of  streams ,  dweller  of  battle's 
wing." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  his  dark-bosomed  ships.  He  saw  the 
daughter  of  Aunir,    white -armed  Foina-bragal, 

*)  The  surly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well 
adapted  to  their  fierce  and  uncomplyinij  dispositions. 
Their  characters,  at  first  sight,  seenied  little  different; 
but,  upon  examination,  we  find  that  the  poet  has 
dexteronsly  disringnished  between  them.  They  were 
both  dark,  stubborn,  haughty,  and  reserved ;  but 
Starno  was  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  to  th^ 
highest  degree;  the  disposition  of  Swaran  ,  though 
savage,  was  lefs  bloody,  and  somewhat  tinctured 
viith  generosity.  It  is  doing  injustice  to  Ossian  ,  to 
say,   that  he  has  not  a  great  variety  of  characters. 
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He  saw  her!  Nor  carelefs  rolled  her  eyes ,  on. 
the  rider  of  stormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  ship 
in  darknefs ,  like  a  moon-beam  through  a  nightly 
vale.  Annir  pursued  along  the  deep  ;  he  called 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king! 
Starno  was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young 
eagle ,  I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  rushed  into  roaring.  Urlor  With  hia 
people  came  tall  Gorman -trunar.  We  fought ; 
but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  my  father 
Stood.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  hia 
sword.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  mar- 
ked the  soul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  ixz 
night.  From  the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet : 
a  shield  that  was  pierced  with  steel:  pointlela 
was  the  spear  in  my  hand.  I  went  to  find  the 
foe. 

On  a  rock  sat  tall  Gorman- trunar,  beside 
his  burning  oak;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree, 
sat  deep -bosomed  Foina -bragal.  I  threw  my 
broken  shield  before  her.  I  spoke  the  words 
of  peace.  „  Beside  his  rolling  sea,  lies  Annie 
©f  many  lakes.  The  king  was  pierced  iu  battle; 
and  Starno  is  to  raise  his  tomb.  Me,  a  son. 
of  Loda,  he  sends  to  white-handed  Foina,  to 
bid  her  send  a  lock  from  her  hair,  to  rest 
with  her  father  >  ia  ea^tb.     And   ihQu  king    eS 
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roaring  Urlor,    let  the  battle    cease,    till    Annir 
receive  the  shell,    from   fiery -eyed  Cruthloda. 

*)  Bursting  into  tears,  she  rose,  and  tore 
a  lock  from  her  hair;  a  lock,  which  wander- 
ed, in  tlie  blast,  along  her  heaving  breast* 
Gorman- trunar  gave  the  shell;  and  bate  me  to 
rejoice  beFore  him.  I  rested  in  the  shade  ot* 
night;  and  hid  my  face  iu  my  helmet  deep. 
Sleep  descended  on  the  foe.  I  rose,  like  a 
stalking  ghost.  I  pierced  the  side  of  Corman- 
trunar,  Nor  did  Foinabragal  escape.  She  rolled 
her  Avhlte   bosom  in  blood. 

Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didst  thou 
wake  my  rage  ? 

Morning  rose.     The  foe  were  fled,     like   the 
departure, of  mist.    Annir  struck  his  bossy  shield. 
He  called  his  dark -haired  son.     I  came,  streak-*, 
ed  with  wandering  blood  t    thrice  rose  the  shout 
of  the  king,    like  the  bursting  forth  of  a  squall 

*)  Ossian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  se?c.  Even  the 
daughter  of  th<»  cruel  Annir,  the  sister  of  the  revenge- 
ful and  bloody  Sfarno  ,  partakes  not  of  those  disa- 
greeable tiiarfcteis  so  pecnliar  to  her  family.  She 
is  altogelUer  tender  and  delicate.  Homer,  of  all 
ancient  poets,  uses  the  sex  with  least  ceremony. 
His  cold  contempt  is  even  worse  tlian  tlie  downright 
abose  oF  the  moderns;  for  to  draw  abuse  implies 
the  possession  of  sotiie  iMCiit* 
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of  wind  from  a  cloud,  by  niglit.  We  rejoiced, 
ilirec  days  ,  above  the  dead,  and  called  ilie 
lia>vks  of  Leaven.  They  came,  from  all  their 
winds,  to  feast  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran .'  Fin- 
gal  is  alone  *),  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy 
spear  pierce  the  king  in  secret;  like  Annir,  my 
soul  shall  rejoice. 

„  Son  ol  Anniri,  "  said  Swaran,»„I  shall  not 
stay  in  shades.  I  move  forth  ia  light:  the  ha-vvka 
rush  from  all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to 
trace  my  course :  it  is  not  harmlefs  through 
war.  " 

Earning  rose  the  rage  of  tlie  king.  He  thrice 
raised  his  gleaming  spear.  But,  starting,  he 
spared  his  son  ,  and  rushed  into  the  night,  By 
Turthor's  stream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling 
of  Conban- carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet 
of  kings ,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan ;  hue 
she  was  distant  far,    in  Loda's  resounding  halU 


*)  Fingal,  according  to  the  cnstom  of  the  Caledo- 
nian kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  him- 
self was  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army  the 
next  day.  Starno  might  have  some  intelligence  o£ 
the  king's  retiring,  which  occasiona  his  request  to 
Swaran  to  stab  him;  as  he  foresaw,  by  his  art  of 
divination,  that  he  could  not  overcome  him  in  open 
batrle. 
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Swelling  ill  his  rage,  be  strode  to  where 
Fingril  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his 
shield,    on  his   own  secret  hill. 

Stern  hunter  of  shaggy  boars  I  no  feel)le  maid 
is  laid  before  thee.  No  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed, 
by  Turthor's  murmuring  stream.  Here  is  spread 
the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which  ihey  rise 
to  deeds  of  death!  Hunter  .of  shaggy  boars, 
awaken   not  the  terrible ! 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arose  in 
arms.  „  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night?"  Silent 
he  threw  the  spear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy 
strife.  The  shield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain. 
He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arose. 
It  was  then  Fingal  beheld  the  king.  He  rolled 
awhile  his  silent  eyes.  He  thought  of  other 
clays,  when  white -bosomed  Agandecca  move.d 
like  the  music  of  songs.  He  loosed  the  thoiTg 
fVom  his  hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  said,  retire. 
Pietire  to  Gormal  of  shells ;  a  beam  that  was 
set  returns.  I  remember  thy  white -bosomed 
daughter;  dreadful  king  away!  Go  to  thy  trou- 
bled dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely!  Let 
the  stranger  shun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  I 
A  tale  of  the  times  of  old ! 
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A    DRAMATIC    POEM. 


^rgu?nent. 

Tills  poem  is  valuable  ,  on  account  of  the  light  it 
ihroAvs  on  the  antiquirv  of  O.ssian's  coniposilions. 
The  Caracul  mentioned  here  is  the  same  with  C.i- 
racalla  the  son  of  Seveius  ,  who  in  the  year  5>rr 
commancied  an  expedition  ag^ainst  the  Caledonians* 
The  variety  of  the  measure  shows  that  the  poem 
■was  originally  set  to  nuisic,  and  perliaps  presented 
before  the  chiefs  upon  .Solemn  occasions.  Tiadi- 
tion  has  handed  down  the  story  more  complete 
than  it  is  in  the  poem.  ,,Comala,  the  danohfer 
«f  Sarno,  king  of  Inislore,  or  Orkney  iilands,  fell 
in  love  with  Fingal,  fh^  son  of  Comhal,  at  a  feast 
to  which  her  father  had  invided  him  [  Finiral ,  B-. 
III.],  upon  his  reluiji  from  Lochlia,  after  ilie 
«leaih  of  Agandecca.  Her  passion  was  so  violent, 
that  she  followed  him,  disguised  like  a  youth,  who 
Wanted  to  be  employed  in  his  wars.  She  was  soon 
discovered  by  llidallan  the  son  of  Lamor,  one  of 
Fingal's  heroes;  whose  love  she  had  slighted  some 
lime  before.  Her  romantic  passion  and  beauty 
Tecommended  her  so  much  to  the  king,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife;  Avhen  ne-a  s 
•was  brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He 
inarched  to  slop  the  progref*  of  the    enemy  ,   ^d 

Vol,  I.  D 
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Coniala  attended  him.  He  left  her  on  a  hill, 
Avithin  sight  of  Caracul's  "army  ,  vshen  he  himself 
went  to  battle,  having  previoufiy  promised,  if  he 
survived,  to  reiurn  that  night."  The  sequel  of 
the  story  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itself. 
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HlDALLAX.'  Df.RSAGKENA, 

CoMALA.  Bards. 


)  daughters 
r  Morui. 


Dersagrena. 
J.  HE  chase  is  over.  No  noise  on  Ardven  hut 
the  torrent's  roar!  Daughter  of  Morni,  come 
from  Crona's  banks.  Lav  doAvn  the  how  and 
take  the  harp.  Let  the  night  come  on  with 
songs,    let   our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

M  E  L  1  L  c  o  M  A  *) . 
Night  comes  apace,  thou  blue -eyed  maid  I 
grey  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  1  saw 
a  deer  at  Crona's  stream;  a  mossy  bank  he 
seemed  through  the  gloom,  but  soon  lie  boun- 
ded away.     A    meteor  played  round  his  branch- 

•)  Melilcoma,  —  soft  -  rolling   eye. 
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ing    horns !     the    awful    laces  *)    ot  other    times 
looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona! 

Dersagrena**). 
These  are  the  signs  of  Fingal's  death.  The 
king  of  shields  is  fallen  !  and  Caracul  prevails. 
Rise,  Comala  f ) ,  from  thy  rock;  daughter  of 
Sarno  ,  rise  in  tears  !  The  youth  of  thy  love  is 
low;   his  ghost  is   on  our  hills. 

Melilcoma. 
There  Comala  sits  forlorn .'  two  grey  dog* 
near  shake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the 
flying  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  rests  upon  her 
arm,  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She 
turns  her  blue  eyes  toward  the  fields  of  his  pro- 
mise. Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal?  the  night 
is  gathering  around ! 

*)    Apparent    dime  fades,    inimicae/ue   Trojan 
Nuniina  ina^na   deufn.  ViRG. 


dreadful  sounds  I  hear, 


And  the  dire  form  of  hostile  gods  appear. 

Drydex. 
**)  Dersagrena  ,  the  brightnefs  of  a  sun  beam, 
■f)   Comala,    the  maid  cf  the  pleasant  brow. 
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Co  M  A  L  A  . 

O  Caruu  *)  of  the  streams!  why  do  Ibehohl 
thy  waters  rolling  In  blood?  Plas  the  noise  cF 
the  battle  been  heard  ;  and  sleeps  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  llise  ,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the 
sky !  look  from  between  thy  clouds ,  rise  that 
I  may  behold  the  gleam  of  his  steel,  on  tho 
field  of  his  promise.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor, 
that  liijhts  our  fathers  through  the  night,  come, 
with  its  red  beam,  to  show  me  the  way  to  my 
fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  sorrow? 
Wha-  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  shall 
Comala  look  before  she  can  behold  Fingal  in 
the  midst  of  his  host;  bright  as  the  coming 
forth  of  the  morning,  in  the  cloud  of  an  early 
shower, 

*)  Carnn  or  Cara'on  ,  a  winding  river.  —  This 
J  Iver  retains  >still  the  name  of  Carron  ,  and  falls  into 
the  Porih  some  mijes  to  the  north  of  Falkiiki 

Gentesque  nlia^  cum  pelleret  annis 

'•St'dihus  ,   aiit  x'ictas  -vilern.  serlraret  in  li.tujn 
SerTitii  ,   hie  concenta  sitos  defenders  Jines 
Fioina  securigeris  proL'tendie  moenia  Scotis  : 
Hie  spe  progressus  posita  ,    Caronis  ad  undam 
Tiinniniis  Aiisonii  signal:  divortia  regni. 

Bl/CHAKAN. 
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H  I  D  A  L  L  A  :m   *) . 

Dwell,  thou  mist  of  gloomy  Cron.T ,  cl^veU 
on  the  path  of  the  king !  Hide  his  steps  from 
mine  eyes  let  me  remember  my  friend  no  more. 
The  bands  of  battle  are  scattered,  no  crowdinij 
tread  is  round  the  noise  of  his  steel.  O  Carim  ! 
roll  thy  streams  of  blood ,  the  chief  of  the 
people  is  low. 

C  O  M  A  L  A  . 

Who  fell  on  Carun's  sounding  banks ,  son 
of  the  cloudy  night?  Vv'as  he  -white  as  tho 
snow  of  Ard\'en  ?  Blooming  as  the  bo^v  of  the 
shower?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of  the  hllJ, 
soft  and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ?  Was 
he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle?  Fleet 
as  the  roe  of  the  desart? 

H  I  D  A  L  L  A  N  . 

O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leanijig 
from  her  rock!    Her  red  eye   dim  in  tears,    her 

•)  Hidallan  was  sent  hy  Fingal  to  give  notice  fa 
Comala  of  his  return;  he,  to  revenge  himself  on 
her  for  slighting  his  love  some  time  before,  told  her 
that  the  king  was  killed  in  battle.  He  even  preten- 
ded that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  field  to  be 
buried  in  her  presence;  and  this  circumstance  makes 
it  probable  that  the  poem  was  presented  of  old. 
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blushing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  !  Blow,  O 
gentle  breeze!  lift  thou  the  heavy  locks  of  the 
maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,  her 
lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

C  O  M  A  L  A  . 
And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of 
the  mournfid  tale?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the 
hill!  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire!  They 
frighten  not  Comala;  for  Fingal  is  low.  Say, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of 
the  shields? 

Hid AL  LAN. 

The   nations     are     scattered    on    their    hills! 
they  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no  more. 

Comala. 
Confusion  pursue  thee  over  thy  plains  !  Ruin 
overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world!  Few 
be  thy  steps  to  thy  grave  ;  and  let  one  virgin 
mourn  thee!  Let  her  be  like  Comala,  tearful 
in  the  days  of  her  youth!  Why  hast  thou  told 
me,  Hidallan  ,  that  my  hero  fell?  I  might  have 
hoped  a  little  while  his  return,  I  might  have 
thought  I  saw  }iin\  on  the  distant  rock;  a  tree 
might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appearance; 
the  wind  of  the  hill  might  have  been  the  sound 
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oF  Ills  liCTrn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were  on 
the  banks  of  Carun !  that  my  tears  might  be 
warm  on  his  cheek ! 

HiDALLAN. 

He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun :  on  Ard- 
ven  heroes  raise  his  tomb.  Look  on  them  ,  O 
moon  I  from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam  bright 
on  his  breast,  that  Comala  may  behold  him 
in  the  light  of  his  armour.' 

Comala. 
Stop,  ye  sons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold 
my  love!  He  left  me  at  the  chase  alone.  I 
knew  not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  said  he 
would  return  with  the  night;  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  is  returned  !  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
that  he  would  fall ,  O  trembling  dweller  of 
the  rock  *)  I  Thou  sawest  him  in  the  blood  of 
his  youth;    but  thou  didst  not  tell  Comala! 

Me  l I  l  c  o  m  a  . 
What    sound    Is    that    on    Ardven?     Who    is 
that  bright  in  the   vale?    Who    comes    like    the 

*)  By  the  dweller  of  the  rock  she  means  a  druid. 
It  is  probable  that  some  af  the  order  of  the  di  uids 
leraaiaed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign    of 
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srrcngtli  oF  rivers,     -when  tlieir  crowded  waters 
glitter  to   the  moon? 

Comala. 
Who  is  it  hut  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  son 
of  the  king  of  the  world  !  Ghost  of  Fingal !  do 
tliou,  from  thy  cloud,  direct  Comala's  bow. 
Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  desart.  It  is 
Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghosts.  Why  dost 
tliou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  please 
my  soul  ? 

Fingal. 

B.aise,  ye.  hards,  the  song;  raise  the  wars 
of  the  streamy  Cariin !  Caracul  has  fled  from, 
our  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  sets 
far  distant  like  a  meteor,  that  encloses  a  spirit: 
of  night;  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the 
heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around. 
I  heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  the  breeze  of  my 
hills!  Is  it  the  huntrefs  of  Ardven,  the  whitehan- 
ded  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy  rocks, 
my  love ;    let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Comala  I 

Comala. 
Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy   rest,    O    lovely 
son  of  death  I 

Fingal;    and  that  Comala  had  consulted  one  of  them 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war  with  Caracul. 
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F  IN  gal'. 
Come  to  the    cave    of  my   rest.     The    stonn 
is   past,    the  sun  is  on  our  fields.     Come  to  the 
cave  of  my  rest,   buntrefs  of  echoing  Ardven  I 

C  O  M  A  L  A  . 

Pie  is  returned  with  his  fame !  I  feel  the 
right  hand  of  his  wars!  But  I  must  rest  beside 
the  rock  till  my  soul  returns  from  my  fear!  O 
let  the  harp  be  near  I  raise  the  song,  ye  dau^U"^ 
ters  of  Mornl ! 

D  ERS  A  GREN A. 

Comala  has  slain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  the 
fire  ascends  on  the  rock;  go  to  the  feast  of 
Comala,   king  of  the  woody  MorvenJ 

Fin  GAL , 
Raise,    ye   sons    of  song,     the   wars    of  the 
Btreamy    Carun ;     that    my   white-handed    maid 
may    rejoice ;    while  I   behold    the   feast   of  my 
love. 

Bards. 

Roll,    strramv  Carun,    roll  in  joy,  the  sona 

of  battle  fled!    The    steed    is    not    seen    on    our 

flfdds;     the    wini;s  *)    of   their    pride     spread    ia 

other  lands.     The  sun  will  now    rise    in    peace, 

*)  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  tUe  Roman  eagle, 
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and  the  shadows  ,  descend  in  joy.  The  voice 
of  tbe  chase  will  he  heard;  the  shields  hang 
in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of 
the  ocean,  our  hands  shall  grow  red  in  the 
blood  of  Lofhlin.  PvoU,  streamy  Carun ,  roll 
in  joy,    the  sons  of  battle  fled! 

M  £  L  1  L  c  o  M  A  . 

Descend,  ye  light  mists  from  high!  Ye 
jrxoon- beams,  lift  her  soul!  Pale  lies  the  maid 
at  the  rock!    Comala  is  no  more! 

F  I  N  G  A  L  , 

'  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  white 
bosomed  maid 'of  my  love?  Meet  me,  Comala, 
on  my  heaths,    wlien  I  sit  alone  at  the  streams 

r  .  r  Hi D ALL AN  . 

.5m    Mi'v 

Ceased  the  voice  bf  the  huntrefs  of  Ardven? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  soul  of  the  maid?  When 
shall  I  see  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chase  of  the 
dark -brown"  hinds  ? 

FlNG AL . 

Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow!  no  more  shalt 
thou  fcjast  in  my  halls.      Thou  shalt  not  pursue 
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mv  rliase,  my  foes  shall  not  fall  bv  tliy  sword  *). 
Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  rest  that  I  may 
behold  her  heauly.  Pale  she  lies  at  the  rock, 
the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow -siring 
sounds  in  the  blast,  her  arrow  was  broken  in. 
I'^^r  fall.  Pvaise  the  praise  of  the  daughter  of 
Sanio  !    give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven! 

Bards. 
See!  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid!  See! 
moon -beams  lift  her  soul!  Around  her,  from 
their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fa- 
thers; Sarno  **)  of  the  gloomy  brow!  the  red- 
rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan  !  When  shall  thy  white 
hand  arise  ?  When  shall  thy  voice  be  heard  oa 
our  rocks?  The  maids  shall  seek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  shall  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt 
come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  settle 
peace  in  their  soul.  Thy  voice  shall  remain  in 
their  ears,  they  shall  think  with  joy  on  the 
dreams  of  their  rest.  JVIeteors  gleam  arouud 
the  maid,    and  moon -beams  lift  her  soul! 

"}  The  iequel  of  ilie  story  of  Hidallau  is  introdu- 
ced in  another    poem. 

**)  Sarno  ,  the  father  of  Comala  ,  died  soon  after 
the  flight  of  his  daughter.  Fidallan  wds  the  tiis't 
king  thai;  reigned  in  Inistore. 
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ringal ,  retiniiing  from  an  expedition  which  he  had 
made  into  the  Roman  province,  resolved  to  visit 
CalhulJa,  king^  of  Inistore,  and  bi other  to  Comala, 
^vhose  story  is  related  at  large  in  the  preceding 
dramatic  poem.  Upon  lii?  c'>ming^  in  sight  of  Car- 
rie-thura,  the  palace  of  Cailiidla  ,  he  observed  a 
flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  those  days,  Was  a  sig- 
nal of  distrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into  a  bay, 
at  some  distance  from  Carrie  -  thura  ,  and  he  vv^s 
obliged  to  pafs  the  night  on  the  shore.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothal  ,  king  of  Sora, 
who  had  besieged  Cafhulla  in  his  palace  of  Carric- 
thura  ,  and  took  Frothal  himself  prisoner,  after  he 
Jiad  engaged  him  in  a  single  combat.  The  deli- 
verance of  Cairic- thura  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem;  but  several  other  episodes  are  interwovea 
with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem 
"was  addressed  to  a  Culdee :  or  one  of  the  firsC 
Christian  missionaries  ,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
Spirit  of  Loda,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Odiix 
©f  Scandinavia ,  was  introduced  by  Ossian  in  op- 
position to  the  Culdee's  doctrine.  Be  this  as  ic 
will,  it  lets  us  into  Ossian's  notions  of  a  sj.perror 
being;    and  «hoYVS  that  he  was  noi  addicted  to  the 
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fiiptrstiiion    \vliirh    prevailed    v-hH   iHe   -vvorld    oyer, 
before  the  introduction  of  Chiislianity. 


Hast  *)  tliou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven, 
golden -haired  son  of  the  sky!  The  west  has 
opened  Its  gates;  the  bed  of  thy  repose  is  there. 
The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty.  They 
lift  their  trembling  heads.  They  see  thee  lovely 
in  thv  deep  !  They  shrink  away  with  fear.  Restj 
in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  sun!  let  thy  retunt 
be  in  joy. 

Eut  let  a  thousand  lights  arise  to  the  soimd. 
of  the  harps  of  Selma:  let  the  beam  spread  in 
tile  hall,  the  king  of  shells  is  returned!  The 
strife  of  Carun  is  past  **) ,  like  sounds  that  are 
no  more.  Raise  the  song,  O  bards!  the  king 
is  returned,    with  his  fame! 

*)  The  song  of  Ullin,  -with  which  the  poem  openSj 
is  in  a  lyric  measure.  It  -was  usual  -nirh  Piiifra], 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions  ^  to  send  hi* 
bards  singing  before  him.  Ihis  species  of  triumph 
is  called  by  Ossian,   the  song  of  I'ictorj. 

**}  Ossian  has  celebrated  the  strife  ofCrona,  iii 
a  particujtir  poem.      Thii>  poem  ij>   connected  vith  it. 
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Such,  were  the  words  of  Ullln,  when  Fin«^al 
Telurned  from  war:  when  he  returned  In  th« 
fair  bhashing  of  youth,  with  all  his  heavy  locks." 
His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero;  like  a  light 
cloud  on  the  sun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robes 
of  mist,  and  shows  but  half  his  beams.  His 
lieroes  follow  the  king:  the  feast  of  shells  iar 
spread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids 
the  song  to  rise. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona !  he  said,  O  bards 
of  other  times!  Ye,  on  whose  souls  the  blue 
hosts  of  our  fathers  rise  !  flrike  the  harp  in  my 
hall;  and  let  me  hear  the  song.  Pleasant  is 
the  joy  of  grief!  it  is  like  the  showei  of  spring, 
when  it  softens  the  branch  of  the  oak,  and 
the  young  leaf  rears  Its  green  head.  Sing  on, 
O  bards!  to-morrow  we  lift  the  sail.  My  blu« 
course  is  through  the  ocean,  to  Carrie- thura'» 
■walh ;  the  mossy  walls  of  Sarno ,  where  Co- 
mala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla  spreads 
the  feast  of  shells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  are 
many;    the  sound  of  the  chase   shall  arise! 


tut  it  was  Impossible  for  the  translator  to  procura 
that  parr  which  relates  to  Crona  ,  with  any  degrac 
«f  purity. 
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Cronnan  *) ,  son  of  the  song!  said  Ullin, 
Minona,  graceful  at  the  harp!  raise  the  tale  of 
Shilric,  to  pleaae  the  king  of  Morven.  LeC 
Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  showery 
bow,  when  it  shows  its  lovely  head  on  the 
lake,    and  the  setting  sun  is  bright.     She  comes, 

0  Fingal !    her  voice  is  soft  but  sad. 

Vinvela. 
Aly  love  Is  a  son  of  the  hill.  He  pursues 
the  flying  deer.  His  grey  dogs  are  panting 
around  him;  his  bow-string  sounds  in  the 
wind.  Dost  thou  rest  by  the  fount  of  the  rock, 
or  by  the  noise  of  the  mountain  -  stream  ?  the 
rushes  are  nodding  to  the  wind,  the  mist  flies 
over    the  hill.     I  will  approach  my  love  unseen  ; 

1  will  behold  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I 
saw  thee  first  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  **) ; 
thou  wert  returning  tall  from  the  chase;  the 
fairest  among  thy  friends. 

*)  One  slioiild  think  that  the  parts  of  Slvllric  and 
Vrnvela  were  represented  by  Cronnan  and  Minona, 
v-hose  very  names  denote  that  they  were  .sini;ers» 
>yho  performed  in  public.  Cronnan  signifies  a  wo/.t/i- 
ful  sound,  IVIinoiia  ,  or  Min-'onn,  soft  air.  All 
the  dramatic  poems  of  Ossian  appear  to  have  been 
presented  before  Fingal,    upon  solemn  occasions. 

**)  Bran,  or  Branno,  signifies  2i  rnountain-strearji  ^ 
It  is  here  iome    river    known   ijy    that    aame ,  ia    ihe 
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What  voice  is  that  I  hear?  that  voice  likft 
the  summer -wind !  I  sit  not  by  the  nodding 
rushes;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  AFar« 
Vinvela*)>  afar,  I  go  to  the  wars  of  FingaU 
My  dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No  more  I  treatl 
the  hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I  see  thee, 
lair  moving  by  the  stream  of  the  plain  ;  bright 
as  the  bow  of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the 
western  wave. 

V  1  N  V  £  L  A  . 

Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  !  I  am  alone 
on  the  hill!  The  deer  are  seen  on  the  brow; 
void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more  they 
«lread  the  wind;  no  more  the  rustling  tree* 
The  hunter  is  far  removed;  he  is  in  the  field 
of  graves*  Strangers!  sons  of  the  waves!  spare 
my  lovely  Shilric  ! 


Vlays  of  Ossian.  There  are  several  small  tivers  In 
tlie  north  of  Scotland  still  reiainiiig  the  name  of 
iiran  ;  in  particular,  one  which  fallis  into  the  Tay  at 
Dunkeld. 

*)  Bhin  bheul,  a  woman  with  a  jnelodioiis  I'oirc. 
Hh  in  the  Galic  language  has  the  same  sound  >vith 
the  V  in  JEnglish. 
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S  H  I  L  R  I  C  i 

IF  fall  I  must  in  the  field,  raise  high  my 
grave,  Vinrela.  Grey  stones,  and  heaped -up 
earth,  shall  mark  me  to  future  times.  When 
tlie  hunter  shall  sit  by  the  mound,  and  produce 
liis  food  at  nonii ,  ,»  Some  Avarrior  rests  here," 
he  will  say,-  and  my  fame  shall  live  in  his  praise. 
r>.emember  me  j  Viuvela  >  when  low  on  earth 
I  lie  ! 

V  I  N  V  E  L  A  . 

Yes!  I  will  rememher  thee,'  alas!  my  Shil- 
ric  will  fall  I  What  shall  I  do  >  my  love !  when 
thou  art  for  ever  gone?  Through  these  hills  I 
will  go  at  noon :  I  will  go  through  the  silent 
heath.  There  I  will  see  the  place  of  thv  rest, 
returning  from  the  chasci  Alas!  my  Shiliic  will 
fall ;   but  I  will  remember  Shilric; 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  said  the  king  of 
woody  Morven  ;  he  consumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  Ent  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met 
him,  one  day>  on  the  hill;  his  cheek  was  pale; 
his  brow  was  darki  The  sigh  was  frequent  in  his 
breast:  his  steps  were  towards  the  desart.  Hut 
now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs,  wheri 
the  sounds  of  my  shields  arise.  Dwells  he  in 
/'o/.  /.  E 
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ilie  narrow  house*),  the  chief  of  hli^h  Cur- 
Kiora  **)  ? 

Cronnan  !  saij  TJUIn  of  other  times,  raise  the 
song  of  Shihlc ;  when  he  returned  to  his  hiiis^ 
and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her 
grey  mossy  stone  ;  he  thought  Vinvela  lived.  He 
saw  her  fair  moving  j^)  on  the  plain:  hut  the 
hrlght  form  lasted  not:  the  sim-heam  fled  from 
the  field ,  ^and  she  was  seen  no  more.  Hear  tlig 
song  of  Shilric,  it  is  soft  but  sad! 

I  sit  by  the  moSsy  fountain;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  rustling  above  me. 
Dark  waves  roll  over  tlie  heath.  The  lake  is 
troubled  belo^'s.  The  deer  descend  from  tlie  liill. 
No  hunter  at  a  distance  is  seen.  It  is  mid -day  : 
but  all  is  silent.  Sad  are  mv  thoughts  ajonc. 
Didst  thou  but  appear,  O  my  love  I  a  A\anderer 
on  the  heath  !  thy  liair  floating  on  the  v>ind  be- 
hind thee;  thy  bosom  heaving  on  the  sight :  lliine 
eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,    whom  tlie  uiist 

*)  The  griive. 

•*)  Carn  mor ,    hi'^h  rocly  hill. 

"j")  The  tlisllnctlon  \vliich  tbe  ancient  Scots  mmle 
belAveea  good  an  J  bad  spirits,  wn.s ,  ihjt  tlie  iurnior 
appeared  sometimes  in  iJie  day- time  in  Jouely  un- 
frequented places,  but  the  latter  never  but  by  ai^'ht, 
and  in  a  dismal  gloomy  scene. 
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of  thp  hill  had  concealed !  Thee  I  would  com- 
fort, my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's 
hoiisr- ! 

But  is  it  she  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam 
ot  lii;ht  on  the  hcaih  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in. 
autumn,  as  the  sun  in  a  summer- storm  ,  comesn 
thou,  O  maid,  over  rocks,  over  moimtains  to 
me?  She  speaks;  hut  how  weak  her  voice!  like 
the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake. 

,,  Ileturnest  thou  safe  from  the  war?  VMiere 
are  thy  friends,  my  love?  I  heard  of  thy  death 
on  the  hill;  I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shiiricl 
Yes,  my  fair,  I  return;  but  I  alone  of  mv  r.ace. 
Thou  shalt  see  them  no  more:  their  graves  I 
raised  on  the  plain.  Eut  why  art  thou  on  the 
desert  hill?  Why  on  the  heath  alone? 

,,  Alone  I  am,  O  Shiiricl  alone  in  the  wintcr- 
liouse.  "VS  ith  grief  for  thee  1  fell.  Shilric,  I 
am  pnle  in. the  tomb.  " 

vShe  fleets,  slie  sails  away;  as  mist  before  the 
wind!  and  wilt  thou  not  stay,  Vinvela?  .Stay 
and  behold  my  tears  !  fair  thou  appearest,  Yin- 
vela  I  fair  thou  wast ;  when  alive  ! 

Jiy  the  mossy  fountain  I  will  sit;  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-dav  is  silent 
around,  O  talk  with  me,  Vinvela!  come  on  i'ha 
light- winged  gale!  on  the  breeze   of  the   desert, 

Ea 
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come  t  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  passest, 
when  mid  -  day  Is  silent-around  ! 

Such  was  the  song  of  Croniiaii  >  on  the  night 
of  Sehiia's  jov.  But  morning  rose  in  the  east, 
the  bhie  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his 
sails  to  rise  ;  the  winds  came  rnstling  from  their 
hills.  Inisiore  rose  to  sight,  and  Oanic- ihura's 
mossy  towers!  But  the  sign  of  distrefs  was  on 
iheir  lop  :  the  w^arnlng  flame  edged  with  smoke. 
1'he  king  of  Morven  struck  liis  breast:  he  assum- 
ed, at  oijcc,  his  spear.  His  darkened  brow  bends 
forward  to  the  coast:  he  looks  back  to  the  lagging 
winds.  His  hair  is  disordered  on  his  back.  The 
silence  of  the  king  is  terrible  ! 

Night  came  down  on  the  sea;  Piotha's  bay 
received  the  ship.  A  rock  bends  a,long  the  coast 
with  all  Its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the 
circle  *)  oFLoda,  the  mossy  stone  of  power!  A 
narrow  plain  spreads  beneath,  covered  with  grafs 
and  aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds,  in 
their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  shaggy  rock.  The 
blue  course  of  a  stream  is  there!  the  lonely  blast 
of  ocean  pursues  the  thistle's  beard.      The  flame 

*)  The  circle  of  LotJa  is  supposed  to  be  a  place 
of  worsliip  among  (he  S<.:aiidiiiavi.in.s ,  as  the  spirit 
ol'  Loda  is  thoii^'ht  iv  be  iIik  sdtne  with  their  god 
Odin. 
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of  three  oaks  arose  :  tlie  feast  is  spread  around  : 
but  tlie  soul  of  the  king  is  sad,  for  Carrie  -  thura's 
chief  distrest. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rose,  in  the  ea'st.  Sleep 
descended  on  the  youths  !  Their  blue  helmets 
glitter  to  the  beam;  the  fading  fire  decays.  But 
sleep  did  not  rest  on  the  king :  he  rose  in  the 
midst  of  his  arms,  and  slowly  ascended  the  hill, 
to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  distant;  the  moon 
hid  her  red  face  in  the  east.  A  blast  came  from 
the  mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the  spirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  *) ,  and  shook 
his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in 
his  dark  face ;  his  voice  is  like  distant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  night,  and  raised 
his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire:  call  thy  winds,  and  fly! 
Why  dost  thou  come  to  my  presence,  with  thy 
shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  spirit 
of  dismal  Loda?  Weak  is  thy  shield  of  clouds  i 
feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  sword!  The  blast  rolls 
them  together ;  and  thou  thyself  art  lost.  Fly 
from  my  presence,  son  of  night !  call  thy  winds 
and  fly ! 

*)  He  is  describecl ,   in  a  simile,   in  the  poem  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Cuchullin. 
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Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place  ?  replied 
llie  hollow  voice.  The  people  hend  before  me. 
I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave,  1  look 
on  the  nations,  and  they  vanish:  my  nosuili) 
pour  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the 
vmids  :  the  tempests  are  before  my  face.  But  mv 
dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  i  the  fields  of 
my  rest  are  pleasant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,  said  the  king: 
Let  Comhars  son  be  forgot.  Do  my  steps  ascend, 
from  my  hills,  into  thy  jjeaceful  plains?  Do  I 
meet  thee,  with  a  spear,  on  thy  cloud,  spirit  of 
dismal  Loda?  Why  then  dost  thou  frown  on  me? 
why  shate  thine  airy  spear?  Thou  frownest  in 
vain*  I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war.  And 
shall  the  sons  ot"  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of 
Morven?  No:  he  knows  the  weaknefs  of  their 
arms ! 

Fly-to  thv  land,  rejdied  the  form:  receive  the 
wind,  and  flv  I  The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of 
n^y  hand:  the  course  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The 
king  of  Sora  is  my  son,  he  bends  at  the  stone  of 
my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carrie  -  thura  ; 
and  he  will  prevail  I  Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of  Com- 
hal,   or  feel  my  flaming  wrath' 

He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear!  He  bent 
forward  his  dreadful  height.     Fingal ,   advancing. 
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drew  his  sword;  the  blade  of  dark-browa 
Luno  *)  The  gleaming  patli  of  the  steel  winds 
throiioh  the  gloomy  ghost.  Tiie  form  fell  sliape- 
]cls  into  air,  like  a  column  of  smoke,  which  the 
staff  of  the  boy  disturbs,  as  it  rises  from  tlie  half- 
extinguished  furnace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  shrieked,  as,  rolled  into 
himself,  he  rose  on  tlie  wind.  Inistore  shook  at 
the  sound.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep. 
Thev  stopped,  in  their  course,  with  fear:  the 
friends  of  Fingal  started,  at  once;  and  took  their 
lieavy  spears.  They  missed  tlie  king:  they  rose 
in  rage ;  all  their  arms  resound  ! 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  east.  Fingal 
returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of 
his  youth  was  great,  their  souls' settled ,  as  a  sea 
from  a  siorm,  Ullin  raised  the  song  of  gladnefs. 
The  hills  nf  Inistote  rejoiced.  1  he  flame  of  the 
oak  arose;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

Jjut  Frothal,  Sora's  wrathful  king,  sits  in 
sadnefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  host  spreads  around 
Carrie  -  thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls  wiili 
rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Catliulla ,  who, 
once,    overcame    him    in    war.       When    Annir 


*)  The  famous   SAvord   of  Fingal ,  made  by   Lun, 
or  Luno  ,  a  smith  of  Lochlin. 
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rpip;nefl  *)  in  Sora,  the  father  of  sea-liome 
Fiot]ial,  a  storm  arose  on  the  sea,  and  cairierl, 
I'lOihal  to  Inistore.  Three  days  he  IVastJ^d  in 
Same's  halls,  and  saw  the  slow  rolling  eyes  of 
Comala,  He  loved  her  in  the  flame  of  youth, 
and  rnshed  to  seize  the  white  ^  armed  maid. 
Cathulla  met  the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rose, 
Frothal  was  bound  in  the  hall ;  three  days  he 
pined  alone,  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  sent  him  to 
his  ship,  and  he  returned  to  his  land,  liut  wraih 
daikened  in  his  soul  against  the  noble  Cathulla. 
"When  Annir's  sione  **)  of  fame  arose,  Frotlial 
came  in  his  strength.  The  battle  burned  round 
Carrie  -  thura,   and  Samo's  mossy  walls. 

Morning  rose  on  Inistore.  Frothal  struck  his 
dark -brown  shield.  His  chiefs  started  at  the 
sound;  they  stood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  sea.  They  saw  Fingal  coming  in  his 
strength ;  and  first  the  noble  Thubar  spoke. 
„  Who  comes   like   the  stag  of  the  desert,  with 

•)  Annir  was  also  the  farher  of  Erragon,  who  was 
king  afrer  the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The 
death  of  Eiragon  is  the  subject  of  the  battle  of 
Lorny    a   poem  in  this  collection. 

*•)  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To  erect 
the  .stone  of  one's  fame,  was,  in  other  Avords  ,  to 
say  that  the  person  was  dead. 
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all  his  herd  bohind  him?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  I 
I  see  his  forward  spear,  perhaps  it  is  the  king 
oFMorven,  Fingal  the  first  of  men.  His  deeds 
.ire  well  known  in  Loclilin;  the  blood  of  his 
foes  is  in  Starno's  halls.  Shall  I  ask  the  peace  *> 
of  kings  ?  His  sword  is  the  bolt  of  heaven  J  " 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  said  Frothal,  shall 
my  days  begin  in  a  cloud?  Shall  I  yield  before  I 
have  conquered,  chief  of  streamy  Tora?  The 
people  would  say  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like 
a  meteor;  but  a  darknefs  has  met  him;  and  his 
fame  is  no  more.  JVo :  Thubar,  I  will  never 
yield;  my  fame  shall  surround  me  like  light. 
Ko  :  I  will  never  yield,   chief  of  streamy  Tora! 

He  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people 
l)ut  they  met  a  rock:  Fingal  stood  unmoved, 
broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  side.  Isor  did 
they  safely  fly ;  the  spear  -of  the  king  pursued 
their  steps.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes. 
A  rising  hill  preserved  the  foe. 

Frothal  saw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his 
bosom  rose.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  called  the  noble  Thubar,  Thubar!  my  people 
are  fled.  My  fame  has  ceased  to  arise.  I  Avill 
fight  the  king;   I  feel   my   burning  soul!    Send   a 

*)  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 
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bard  to  flemand  the  romhat.  8poalc  not  ag.iinst 
Frothars  words  I  Eut,  Thubarl  I  love  a  maid; 
ehe  dwells  byThano's  stream,  tlio  white-bosomed 
daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with  soft- rollin;* 
eyes.  She  feared  the  low -laid  Comala:  her 
Secret  sighs  rose,  wben  I  sj^read  the  sail.  Tell 
to  Utha  of  harj)s ,    that  my  soul  delighted  in  her. 

Such  were  his  words,  resolved  to  fight.  The 
6oft  sigh  of  Utba  was  near  I  She  had  followed 
her  h(^ro  ,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled 
3i'n'  eye  on  the  youth,  i)i  secret,  from  ))eneaih 
her  steel.  She  saw  the  bard  as  ho  went;  the 
spear  fell  thrice  from  lier  han<l  '  Her  loosa  hair 
ilcw  on  the  wind.  Her  white  ]))east  rose,  with 
sighs.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  ihe  king.  Sho 
ivould  speak,  but  thrice  slie  faibd. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  liarrl  ;  he  came 
in  the  strength  of  his  steel,  '^lliey  mixed  their 
dealhful  spears  :  They  raised  the  gleam  of  their 
arms.  But  the  sword  of  Fingai  descended  and 
rut  Frothal's  shield  in  twain.  His  fair  side  Is 
exposed;  half  bent  he  foresees  Ijis  death.  Dark' 
nefs  gathered  on  Urha's  soul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  rushed  to  cover  the  chief 
with  her  shield;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  steps- 
She  fell  on  her  arm  of  snow;  lier  shield,  her 
hehuet  flew  vride.       Her  while    bosom    heaved 
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to  the  sight;  her  dark -brown  hair  is  spread  on 
earih. 

I'ingal  pitied  the  white  -  armed  maid!  he  stay- 
ed the  uplifted  sword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye 
ol"  the  king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  spoke. 
,,  King  ot"  streamy  Sora !  iear  not  the  sword  of 
Fiiigal.  It  was  never  stained  with  the  blood  o£ 
the  vanquished ;  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe. 
Let  thy  peoj.le  rejoice  by  thy  native  streams. 
Let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  shouldst 
ihou  fall  in  thy  youth  ,  king  of  streamy  Sora  ?" 
Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  saw  the 
rising  maid:  they*)  stood  in  silence,  in  their 
beauty;  like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain  ,  when 
the  shower  of  spring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the 
loud  wnnds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  said  Frothal,  didst  thou 
come  from  Tora's  streams;  didst  thou  come,  in 
tliy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low?  But  he 
%Yas  low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the  slow- 
rolling  eye  I  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the 
son  of  car -borne  Annir!  Terrible  art  tliou ,  O 
king  of  Morven !  in  battles  of  the  spear.  But, 
in  peace ,  thou  art  like  the  sun  ,  when  he  looks 
through  a   silent  sliower :    the   flowers  lift   their 

*)  I'rolhal  and  L'tha. 
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fair  heads  before  liimj  the  gales  shake  their 
rustling  wings.  O  that  thou  -yvert  in  Sora !  that 
my  feast  were  spread  !  The  future  kings  of  Sora 
would  see  thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They  would 
rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their  fathers,  who  beheld 
the  mighty  Fingal! 

Sou  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of 
Sora's  race  shall  be  heard !  When  chiefs  are 
strong  in  war,  then  does  the  song  arise!  But  if 
their  swords  are  stretched  over  the  feeble:  if  the 
blood  of  the  weak  has  stained  their  arms;  the 
bard  shall  forget  them  in  the  song,  and  their 
tombs  shall  not  be  known.  The  stranger  shall 
come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up 
earth.  An  half- worn  sword  shall  rise  before 
him;  bending  above  it,  he  will  sav,  ,, These 
are  the  arms  of  ilie  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names 
are  not  in  song."  Come  thou,  O  Frothal!  to 
the  feast  of  Inistore  ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be 
there;  let  our  faces  brighten  with  joy  I 

Fingal  took  his  spear,  moving  in  the  steps  of 
his  inight.  The  gates  of  Carrie  -  thura  are  open- 
ed wide.  The  feast  of  shells  is  spread.  The 
soft  sound  of  music  arose,  Gladnels  brightened 
in  the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard  ;  the 
harp  of  Selma  was  strung.  Utha  rejoiced  in  his 
presence,  aad  demanded  the  song  of  grief;  the 
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big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  wlien  the  soft  Crimora*) 
spoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Punval ,  who 
dwelt  at  Loiha's  **)  roaring  stream !  The  taie 
was  long,  but  lovely;  and  pleased  the  blushing 
Utha. 

Crimora  f) . 

Who  comelh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  west?  Whose  voice 
is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleasant  as  the 
harp  of  Carril  f\)?  It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of 
steel ;  but  sad   is  his  darkened  brow !    Live   the 


*)  There  is  a  propriety  in  introdricing  this  episo- 
de ,  as  the  situations  of  Crimora  and  Ulha  were  so 
similar. 

**)  Loda  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the 
great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only 
one  of  them  that  still  retains  a  name  of  a  like  sound 
is  Lochy ,  in  Invernefsshire ;  but  whether  it  is  ihe 
river  mentioned  here,  the  translator  will  riot  pie- 
tend  to  say. 

"j")  Cri  -  mora  ,   a  woman  of  a  great  soul. 

"W)  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  liere  is  the  same 
with  Carril  the  son  of  Kinfena,  Cuchnllin's  bard. 
The  name  itself  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  signi- 
lies  a  sprightly    and  harmonious  sound. 
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nilglity  race  of  Fingal?  or  ^vliat   darkens  In  Con- 
nal's  soul  *)  ? 

C  O  JN'  N  A  L  . 

They  live.  They  return  from  the  chase,  lika 
a  stream  ol"  light.  The  sun  is  on  their  shields. 
Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  descend  the  hill.  Loutl 
is  the  voice  of  the  youth!  the  war,  my  love,  is 
near!  To-morrow  the  dreadful  Dargo  comes  to 
try  the  force  of  our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he 
defies  ;  the  race  of  battle  and  Avounds ! 

C  R  I  M  O  R  A  . 

Connal,  I  saw  his  sails  like  grey  mist  on  the 
dark- brown  wave.  I'hey  slowly  came  to  land. 
Connal,  many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  I 

C  O  N  N  A  L  . 

Bring  me  thy  father's  shield;  tlie  bossy,  iron 
shield  of  JVinval;  that  shield  like  the  fuU-oihed 
moon,  A^hen  she  moves  darkened  through 
heaven. 


*)  Connal,  tlie  son  'of  Diaran ,  %vas  one  of  ifin 
jno.st  famous  h<iroes  of  Finga.!  ;  hje  ^vils  ilaiii  in  a 
hntile  against  Dargo  a  Briton;  but  A\liftlier  by  the 
liaiid  of  ihe  enemy,  or  llut  of  his  mistrel's,  tradition 
does  not  dateiniine. 
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C  n  1  M  o  R  A  . 
Tliat   slilehl   I  bring,    O    Connal,  but  it  did 
ttot  (icPend  iny  i'ather.     By  the  spear  of  Gormar 
he  fell.     Thou  may'st  fall,  O  Connal  I 

C  O  JS  N  A  L  . 
Fail  I  may!  But  raise  my  tomb,  Crimora? 
Grey  stones,  a  mound  of  earth,  shall  send  my 
name  to  oilier  times.  Beiid  thy  red  eye  over  my 
grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breast.  Thougli 
lair  thou  art,  my  love,  as  the  light;  more  plea- 
sant than  the  gale  of  the  hili ;  yet  I  will  nothera 
remain.     Raise  my  tomb  ,  Crimora  i 

Crimora. 

Then  give  me  those  arms  that  gleam;  that 
Bword,  imd  that  spear  of  steel.  I  shall  nteeC 
Dargo  wilh  Connal,  and  aid  him  in  the  fight. 
Farcwel ,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye  deer!  and  ye 
streams  of  the  hill !  We  shall  return  no  more. 
Our  tombs  are  distant  far! 

„  And  did  they  return  no  more?"  said  Utha'a 
biirsiJng  sigh.  „  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and 
did  Crimora  live?  Her  steps  "vvere  lonely;  her 
soul  was  sad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young 
and  lovely;  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  sun  ?  "  Ul- 
lin  sa^r  the  virgin's  tear,  he  took  the  softly-tremb- 
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ling  harp:  the  song  was  lovely,  but  sad,  and 
«iletiee  was  in  Carrie -thura. 

Autumn  i.s  dark  on  the  mountains ;  grey  mist 
.rests  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  oa 
the  heaih.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the 
narrow  plain.  A  tree  stands  alone  on  ths  hill, 
an<l  marks  the  slumbering  Connal.  The  leaves 
whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  strew  the  grave 
oF  the  dead.  At  times  are  seen  here  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed,  when  the  musing  hunter  alone 
stalks  slowly  over  the  heath. 

Wlio  can  reach  the  source  of  thy  race ,  O 
(Connal  I  who  recount  thy  fathers?  Thy  family 
grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meet- 
eth  the  wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is 
torn  from  the  earth.  Who  shall  supply  the  place 
oFGounal?  Here  was  the  din  of  arms  ;  here  the 
groans  bl"  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  w^ars  of 
Fingal ,  O  Conilal!  it  was  here  thou  didst  fall. 
Thine  arm  was  like  a  storm  ;  thy  sword  a  beam 
of  the  sky;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain; 
thine,  eves,  a  furndce  of  fire.  Louder  than  a 
siorm  was  ihv  voices  in  the  battles  of  thy  steel. 
Warriors  fell  by  ihy  sword,  as  the  thistle  by  the 
staff  of  a  boyi  Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  dark- 
ening in  his  rage.  JHis  brows  were  gathered  into 
wrath.    His  eyes  like  two  cavts  in  a  rock.  Bright 
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rose  tliclr  swords  on  racli  tide;  loud  was  tlie  clang 
of  tlicir  steel. 

The  daughter  of  Rlnval  was  near;  Crimora 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man;  he\-  yellow  hair  is 
loose  belilnd,  her  Ijow  is  in  her  hand.  She  fol- 
loAved  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much 
beloved.  She  drew  the  string  on  Dargo  ;  but  er- 
ring slie  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an 
oak  on  the  plain  ;  like  a  rock  from  the  shaggy 
lilll.  What  shall  she  do,  liaplefs  maid!  He 
bleeds;  her  Connal  dies  I  All  tlie  night  long  she 
cries,  and  all  the  day,  ,>  O  Connal,  my  love, 
and  my  friend  !  "  With  grief  the  sad  mourner 
<lies  I  Earth  here  encloses  the  loveliest  pair  on 
the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the  stoties 
of  the  tomb;  I  often  sit  in  the  mournful  shade. 
The  wind  sighs  ihrougli  the  grass;  tlieir  memory 
Pushes  on  my  mind.  Undisturbed  you  now  sleep 
together;  in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  vou  resc 
alone ! 

And  soft  be  their  rest,  saldUiha,  haplefj 
children  of  streamy  I. otha  !  I  will  remember  them 
with  tears  ,  and  my  Secret  song  shall  rise  ;  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  Avhen  the 
stream  is  roaring  near.  Then  shall  they  come 
on  my  soul,  with  all  their  lovely  grief! 

/  o/.  /.  H 


Si 
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Three  clays  Taasted  the  kings  :  ttn  the  fonilli 
iheir  ■svhlte  sails  arose.  The  Aviuds  of  (he  noilh 
«Love  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  Lmd.  ]!ui  t]ie 
spirit  of  Loda  sat,  in  his  cloud,  hehintl  the  ships 
of  Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  hlasts, 
and  spread  the  white  bosomed  sails.  The  wounds 
of  his  form  were  not  forgot;  he  still  feared') 
the   hand  of  the  kina;! 


*)  The  story  of  Fingal  ,  and  the  spirit  of  Loda» 
supposed  to  be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  most  extra- 
vagant fiction  in  all  O.ssian's  poems.  It  is  nut,  bou- 
ever ,  without  precedents  in  the  b^st  poets;  and  ir 
must  be  said  for  Ossian  ,  that  he  says  uoihing  but 
>vhat  perfectly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the  times, 
concerning  ghosts.  They  thought  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  material,  and  consequently  silsceplible 
of  pain.  Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this 
passage,  that  Ossian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  I 
ihall  leave  to  others  to  determine  :  it  appears,  how  - 
t?i'e'',  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  superior  l»eings 
•  ught  to  take  no  notice  of  what   passed  anu^ng  men. 
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jdrgiitnent. 

Tills  popm  is  complete,  and  the  subject  of  it ,  as 
most  of  0.s.siaii's  compositions,  Irapical.  In  th« 
time  of  Comlial  ,  tlie  fou  of  Tiathal  ,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  Fing^al  ,  ClefsAmmor  the  fon  of 
Thaddu,  and  brother  of  Morna  ,  Fiugal's  mother, 
•was  driven  by  a  storm  mTo'lhe  river  Clyde ,  on 
the  banks  of  wliich  stood  Balcliitha,  a  town  belong- 
ing,- to  ihe  Brilons  between  the  walls.  He  was 
huspiialily  received  by  Henthamir ,  the  principal 
man  in  the  place  ,  who  i^ave  him  Moina  ,  his  only 
daiii;htf>r,  in  marriage,  lleuda,  tlie  son  of  Cormo, 
a  JJrifon  who  wis  in  love  with  J\Ioina ,  came  to 
lioiEtiiamir's  liouse,  and  behaved  haiightilv  towards 
Cl  *  .minor.  A  f|narrel  ensued,  in  which  lleuda 
Av  ■•  killed  ;  the  Tijitons,  who  attended  him,  pres- 
sed so  hard  on  Clef.sammor,  that  he  was  obliged 
ro  throw  himself  into  the  Clyde  ,  and  swim  to  his 
ship.  He  hoisted  sa^l,  and  the  wind  being  favour- 
able, bore  him  ont  to  sea.  He  often  endeavour- 
ed to  letnrn,  and  carry  olfhis  beloved  Moina 
by  night;  but  tlie  wind  continuing  contrary,  he 
was  foj  ced  to   desist. 

Moina  ,    who    had   been    left    with    child    by    her 
huiband,  brought  forth  a  son,  and  died  soon  after. 

F   2 
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rier.thamir  namoil  llie  chilil  Carihon  ,  /.  c  tlii' 
murttinr  of  waves,  from  the  siorm  wliich  cjnioj 
oft  Cipfsaiumor  his  futher,  who  av.is  siijipu.sod  to 
li.Tve  h(»en  cast  nway.  ^Vlien  Cuthnu  \vas  ihroe 
5  pais  old,  Comhal ,  thp  father  of  linj^al,  in  oiif 
of  liis  expeditions  against  the  r.iitoii.s,  took  and 
liiirnt  Balclatha.  Reuthamir  na.s  Ivilled  in  tlie  ar- 
lack:  and  Carthon  Ava.s  carried  safe  away  by  l>is 
Timse,  who  fled  farther  into  the  country  of  tlu; 
Jhitons.  Carihow  ,  cominp  to  man's  estate,  Avas 
3esolve«i  to  reve/i£fe  tlie  fall  of  llaicliitha  on  Coin- 
jjial's  posterity.  He  set  sail  from  tlie  Clyde,  and 
f.iliiii':;'  on  the  coast  of  IMorven  ,  defeated  two  of 
.Tini^al's  heroes,  who  came  to  oppose  hits  proijrels. 
"Jfe  was,  at  iast,  unwillin^h'  killed  I>y  his  father 
<;lefsammor,  in  a  single  combat.  This  story  is 
llie  foundation  of  the  present  poem,  which  opens 
on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  Carthon  ,  so 
ihaf  what  passed  before  is  introduced  by  way  of 
episode.  Tlie  poem  is  addressed  lo  Malviua  ihe 
dauiihter  of  Xoscar. 


A    TATE    of  tlie    times    oF  oltl !     Tlie   ilceils    of 
tlays  of  odicr  years. 

The  murmur  ot"  lliv  streams,  O  Lor.i  !  Lrinijs 
])iick  llie  memory  of  \\ve  jiast.  The  sound  oF  tliy 
woods  Garmaliar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Dost 
ihou  not  beliold,  Alalvlnji,  a  rock^^ilh  its  liead  ol 
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Jieatli?  Tlirp^<ip;efl  pines  liend  from  Its  face;  greea 
Is  the  narrow  jtlain  at  its  feet;  there  the  flower  of 
the  mountain  grows,  and  shakes  its  white  head 
in  the  hreeze.  The  thistle  is  tliere  alone,  shed- 
ding its  aged  heard.  Two  slones ,  half  sunk  ia 
ihe  ground,  show  their  heads  of  mofs.  The 
deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for  he 
Leholds  a  dim  ghost  standing  there  *).  The 
inlghiy  lie,  O  ]Malvina!  in  the  narrow  plain  of 
the    rock, 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old !  the  deeds  of 
days  of  other   years 

Who  comes  fi  om  the  land  of  strangers,  Avith 
In's  thousands  around  him?  the  sun -beam  pours 
its  bright  stream  before  him;  his  hair  meets  the 
'\vind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  settled  from  war 
He  is  calm  as  the  eveniijg  beam  that  looks  from 
the  cloud  of  the  west,  on  Cona's  silent  vale. 
Who  is  it  but  Comhal's  son  **) ,  the  king  o£ 
mighty  deeds!  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,   he 

*)  It  was  ihe  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  saw 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  To  this  day,  whea  beast« 
suddenly  start  without  any  apparent  cause  ,  the  vul- 
gar  think  that   they  see  the  spirits  of  the    deceased. 

•')  Fingal  return*  here  from  an  evqedition  against 
the  Romans  ,  which  was  celebrated  by  Ossiau  iu  a 
poem  called  t/iQ  Hn/e  of  Crona. 
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lilds  a  thousand  voices  rise.  ,,,Ye  havp  flid  ovpV 
yovir  fields,  ye  sons  of  tlie  distant  land  I  Tlie 
king  oj"  the  woild  sits  in  his  hall,  and  licars  f>t 
his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pjide; 
he  takes  his  father's  sword.  Ye  liave  fled  over 
your  fields,   sons   of  the  distand  land. 

8nch  -were  the  words  of  tlie  barils ,  when 
they  came  to  Selma's  halls.  A  tliousand  lights  *) 
from  the  stranger's  land  rose,  in  the  midst  of 
the  people*  'Ihe  feast  is  spread  around;  the 
night  passed  aAvay  in  joy.  Where  is  the  noble 
Clefsammor**)  ?  said  the  fair  haired  Fingal.  Where 
is  the  brother  of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy? 
Sullen  and  dark  he  passes  his  days  in  the  vale 
of  echoing  Lora :  hut,  behold,  he  comes  from 
the  hill,  like  a  steed  in 'his  strength,  who  finds 
his  companions  in  the  bree;?©;  and  tosses  liis 
bright  mane  in  the  wind.  Blest  be  the  soul  of 
Clefscimmor,    why  so  long  from  Selma? 

Returns  the  chief,  said  Clefsammor,  In  thrt 
midst  of  his  fame?  Such  was  the  renown  of 
Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did 
we  pafs  over  Carunto    the  land  of  the   stranger^ : 

*)  Probably  wax  liglit.s ;  which  are  often  mention- 
ed as  carried,  among  other  booty,  from  the  Ilomari 
province. 

*•)  Clessamh  mor,  mi^Otjr  .deedJ* 
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bur  swnrtls  rctjiinetl,  not  im^lalnpd  wilh  blood; 
nor  tlid  tlie  kings  of  tiie  world  rejoice.  Wliy 
4I0  I  renifiiiber  the  times  ot  our  war?  My  liair 
is  mixed  willi  grev.  My  hand  Ibrqets  to  bend 
the  bo\Y  :  I  lift  a  lisibter  spear.  ()  tbat  my  joy 
Avould  return,  as  when  I  Kist  beheld  the  maid; 
the  white  bosomed  dauf^hter  of  strangers,  Moina*^ 
with  the.  dark  blue  eyes  ! 

Tell,  said  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow%  like  a  cloud  on  the  sun, 
shades  tbe  soul  of  Clefsammor.  Mournful  are 
tliy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roar- 
ing Loia.  Let  us  hear  the  sorrow  of  thy  youth 
and  the  darknefs  of  thy  days! 

,,Itwas  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  tho 
great  Clefsammor,  ,,  I  came  in  my  bounding 
sliij) ,  to  Baklutha's  **)  walls  of  towers.  The 
■winds  had  roared  behind  my  sails,  and  Clu- 
tha's  -f)  streams  received  my  dark  bosomedjship. 

*)  Moina  ,  foft  ""in  temper  and  person.  We  ftnd 
the  British  names  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Ga- 
lic;  which  is  a  proof  that  tlie  ancient  language  o^ 
the  whole  island  was  one  and  the  same.  ' 

**)  Balcliiilia ,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Clyde,  -prohahly 
the  Alrlath  of  Bede. 

t)  Clulha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  ri- 
'■er  Clyde  j    the  signification  of  the  word  is  bending. 
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I'liree  days  I  remained  in  Reiitliiunlr's  lialls,  and 
6aw  Ills  daugliter,  tliat  beam  of  light.  The  joy 
of  the  shell  Avent  round,  and  the  aged  hero  ga- 
ve the  lair.  Her  breasts  Avere  like  loam  on  the 
wave,  and  her  eyes  like  stars  of  light :  her  hair 
was  dark  as  the  raven's  Aving :  her  soul  was  gen- 
erous ani  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  Avas  great: 
ijiy  heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

„  The  son  of  a  stranger  came;  a  cliief  who 
loved  the  Avhite  bosomed  Moina.  His  words 
r.ere  mighty  in  the  hall;  he  often  lialf  unsheath- 
ed his  sword.  Where,  said  he,  is  the  miglity 
Conihal ,  the  restlefs  wanderer  *)  of  tlie  heath  ? 
Comes  he,  with  his  host,  to  Balclutha,  since 
Clefsammor  is  so  bold?  My  soul ,  I  replied,  O 
warrior!  burns  in  a  light  of  its  OAvn.  I  stand 
Avithout  fear  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  though 
the  valiant  are  distant  far.  Stranger!  thy  Avorda 
are  mighty,  for  Clefsammor  is  alone.  But  my 
eword  trembles  by  my  side,    and  longs  to  glitter 

in  allusion  to  the  Avinding  conrse  of  that  river.  Front 
,Clutha  is  derived  it.s  Latin  name,  Glotta. 

*)  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  by 
restlefs  wanderer ,  is  Scuta,  Avhich  is  the  true  ori- 
^'in  of  the  Scoti  of  the  Romans  ;  an  opprobrious  na- 
me Imposed  by  the  Britons,  on  the  Caledonians,  oa 
account  of  the  continual  incursions  into  iheir  country. 
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^1  my  h.ind.     Speak  no   more   of  Comlial ,    son 
ol'  the  ^vinding   Clutlia  ! 

,,Tlie  strciiglli  ol  his  pride  arose.  We  fought; 
lie  fell  heiiealh  my  sword.  The  biuiks  of  Ciu- 
tha  heard  his  fall;  a  thousand  spears  glittered 
around.  I  fought:  the  strangers  prevailed:  I 
jdunged  into  the  stream  of  Clutlia.  My  wlute 
sails  rose  over  the  -waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the 
dark  blue  sea.  I^Ioina  came  to  the  shore,  and 
rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  loose  hair 
/lew  on  the  wind;  and  I  heard  her  mournful, 
distant  cries.  Often  did  I  turn  my  ship  ;  but 
the  winds  of  the  East  prevailed.  Nor  Clutlia 
ever  since  have  I  seen ,  nor  Moina  of  the  dark 
trown  hair.  She  fell  in  Balclutha,  for  I  hvve 
seen  her  ghost.  I  knew  her  as  she  came  through 
the  dusky  night,  along  the  murmur  of  Lora : 
she  was  like  the  new  moon,  seen  through  the 
parhered  mist :  when  the  sky  pours  down  its 
flaky  snow,  and  the  ;World  is  silent  and  dark,'* 
Raise*),  ye  bards,  said  the  mighty  Fingal, 
'the   praise  of  unhappy   Moina.     Call  her  ghost, 

*)  The  title  of  his  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Duan 
na  nlaoi ,  i.  e.  The  Poem  of  the  Hyrnns,  probably 
on  account  of  its  many  djgresions  from  the  subject, 
all  ^vhich  are  in  a  lyric  mea«ure,  as  this  song  of  Fin- 
ical.    I  iiigal  is  celebrated  by  the  Irish  historians  for 
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nlih  your  fongs,  to  our  liills;  tliat  she  may  rest 
vvhli  tlie  lair  of  Morven ,  tlio  siin  Leajns  ot"  other 
flavs  ,  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  ^een 
the  avails  of  Balclutha  , -hut  1  hey  were  desolate. 
The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls  :  and  the 
voice  of  the  p60])le  is  heard  no  more.  Tlie 
stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by 
the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook,  there* 
its  lonely  head:  the  mols  Avhistled  to  the  wind- 
The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank 
grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  its  head.  Deso- 
late is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  silence  is  in  the 
liouse  of  her  fathers.  Pvaise  the  song  of  mourn- 
ing .  O  bards!  over  the  land  of  strangers.  They 
have  but  fallen  before  us:  for,  one  cLiy,  we  must 
fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the 
winged  days?  Thou  lookest  from  thv  towers  ta 
dav;  yet  a  few  yeaxs,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert 
comes,  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whist- 
les round  thy  half  worn  shield.  And  let  the 
blast  of  the  desert  come  !  we  shall  be  renowned 
in  our  day!  The.  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  iji 
battle  ;  my  name  in  the  song  of  bards,    Raise  the 

bis  wisdom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  and 
his  foreknowledge  of  events.  O'fhdieity  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  Tingal's  laws  were  extant  in  his 
own   time. 
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:  let  Joyb^  h'eard  in. 
jnv  iiall.  VS'hpn  tliou,  sr.n  of  lieaven  ,  slialt 
f.iil!  if  lliou  sh.ilt  fail,  tlioii  juiglity  light!  if  thy 
hriohtnefs  is  for  a  spason  ,  like  Fiugal ;  our  fanip 
slicill  survive  tliv  beams  ! 

Such  was  the  song  oCFlngal,  in  the  flav  of 
hi*  joy.  His  thousand  bards  leaned  forward  from 
iheir  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king..  It 
v^as  like  the  music  of  harps  on  the  gale  of  the 
spring.  Lovelv  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fin  gal ! 
avhy  had  not  Osslan  tlie  strength  of  thy  soul? 
liut  thou  standest  olone,  my  father!  who  can 
equal  the  king   of  Selma? 

The  night  passed  away  in  song;  morning 
returned  in  joy.  The  v  mountains  showed  their 
grev  heads  :  the  blue  face  of  ocean  smiled.  The 
white  wave  is  seen  tumbling  round  the  distant 
lock;  a  mist  rose,  slowly,  from  the  lake.  It 
came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the 
client  plain.  lis  large  limbs  did  not  move  in 
steps;  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid -air,  Ic 
came  towards  Selnia's  hall,  and  dissolved  in  a 
shower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  sight;  he  foresaw 
the  death  of  the  people.  He  caane,  in  silence, 
to  his  hall ;  and  took  his  father's  spear.  The 
mail    rallied   on    his  breas{.      The    heroes   rose 
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nrouiul.  They  looked.  In  silence,  on  eacli  otiirr, 
inarkinr;  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  saw  battle 
in  his  Face  :  tlie  death  of  armies  on  his  spear.  A 
thousand  sliicMs,  at  once,  are  placed  on  their 
arms;  they  drew  a  thousand,  sv/ords.  The  hall 
of  Sflnia  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arma 
ascends.  The  grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place. 
No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each 
juarked  the  eyes  of  the  king  ;  and  half  assumed 
his  .spear. 

Sons  of  AToiven  ,  begun  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  tlie  shell.  The  batlle  darkens  near 
«s ;  death  hovers  over  the  land.  Some  ghost 
the  friend  of  Fingnl ,  has  forewarned  us  of  the 
foe,  'I'he  sons  of  tJie  stJanger  come  from  the 
«larkly  -  rolling  sea.  For,  from  the  water,  came 
the  si<;n  of  Morven's  gloon)y  danger.  Let  each 
assume  his  heavy  spear,  each  gird  on  his  father's 
sword.  Let  the  dark  helmet  rise  on  ev'^ery  head; 
the  vn.iil  pour  its  lightning  from  every  side.  The 
battle  gathers  like  a  storm;  soon  shall  ye  liear 
the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  host,  likft 
a  cloud  before  a  ridge  of  green  fire;  when  it 
pours  on  the  sky  of  night,  and  mariners  for«»s«»e 
a  storm.  On  Cona's  rising  heath  they  stood: 
ihe    -ftbite- boiomcd  maids    bthdd  ihcm  above 
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likft  a  £;rovc;  theyforesaAv  the  denth  of  tlieyoutli, 
and  looketl  towards  the  sea  with  fear.  The 
white  wave  deceived  them  for  distant  sails  j  the 
tear  is  on  their  rlteek  !  The  sun  rose  on  the  sea, 
and  we  beheld  a  distant  fleet.  Like  the  mist  of 
ocean  thev  came  :  and  poured  their  youtli  upon 
the  coasft.  The  chief  was  among  them^  like  the 
stag  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  His  shield  is 
studded  with  gold ;  stately  strode  the  king  of 
spear*.  He  moved  towards  Seimaj  his  thousands 
moved  behind. 

Go,  with  a  song  of  peace,  said  Fingal ;  gOt 
Ullin ,  to  the  king  of  swords.  Tell  him  that 
we  are  mighty  irt  war ;  that  the  gJiosts  of  our 
fors  are  many.  But  renowned  are  they  who 
have  fVasted  in  my  halls!  they  show  the  arms  *) 
of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign  land  :  the  sons  of  the 
strangers  wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Mor- 
ven's  race  ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar  : 
the  kings  of  the  world  ihook  in  the  midst  of 
their  host. 


•)  It  was  n  custom  nmong  the  ancient  Scofs,  to 
e\changp  arjns  nirh  (heir  puesf,"! ,  and  ihose  arms 
were  jueserved  Joriir  in  ibe  different  families,  as 
xnonumenls  of  the  Iriendsliip  which  subsisted  be- 
lueea  iheir  ancestor*. 
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Ullln  went  with  his  song.  Fingnl  rested  on 
Jiis  spear:  he  saw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  l 
he  hlest  the  stranger's  son.  ,,How  stately  art 
thou,  son  of  the  sea!  said  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.'  Tliy  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire  by  tby 
side:  thy  spear  is  a  pine  tliat  defies  the  storm. 
The  varied  face  of'the  moon  is  not  broader  than 
thy  shield.  R,uddy  is  thy  fare  of  youth  !  soft  the 
ringlets  of  thy  hair!  But  this  tree  may  fall;  and 
his  memory  be  forgot!  "I'he  daughter  of  the 
stranger  will  be  sad,  looking  to  the  rolling  sea: 
the  <  hildren  will  say,  „  We  see  a  ship;  j>erhap3 
it  is  the  king  of  IJalclutha.  "  The  tear  starts 
from  their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoiiglits  are  oi 
bim  who  sleeps  in  Morven!  " 

Such  were  the  words  of  tlie  king,  when  Ullln 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon ;  he  threw  down 
the  spear  before  him;  he  raised  tlie  song  of  peace, 
,,  Cpme.  to  the  feast  of  Fingal ,  Cartlion,  from 
the  rolling  sea!  partake  of  the  feast  of  the  king, 
or  lift  the  S|>ear  of  war  !  The  ghosts  of  our  foes 
are  many:  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of  Mor- 
ven !  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon  ;  many  a 
green  hill  rises  there,  with  mossy  stones  antl 
rustling  grafs  :  these  are  the  tombs  of"  Fingal's 
foes,    the  ions  of  the  rolling  sea!" 
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,,,Dost  tliou  speak  to  tlie  weak  in  arms  !"  said 
Carthon  ,  ,,liar(l  of  the  n'oo^y  Morven  ?  Is  my 
face  pale  lor  fear,  son  oF  the  peaceful  song? 
Why,  then,  dost  thou  lliink  to  darken  mv  soul 
■with  the  tales  of  those  who  fell?  My  arm  has 
fought  in  battle  ;  my  renown  is  known  afar.  Go 
to  the  feeble  in  arms ,  bid  them  yield  to  Fingal. 
Have  not  I  seen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  shall 
I  feast  with  Comhal's  son?  Comhal!  who  threw 
his  fire  in  the  midst  of  my  father's  hall !  I  was 
young,  and  knew  not  the  Cause  ^\hv  the  virgins 
wept.  The  columns  of  smoke  pleased  mine  eve, 
when  they  rose  above  mv  walls  I  I  often  looked 
back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled  alon^ 
the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth  came 
on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls :  my 
eigh  arose  with  the  morning,  and  my  tears  des- 
cended with  night.  Sh;ill  I  not  fight,  I  said  to 
my  soul,  against  the  children  of  my  foes?  And 
1   will   fight,    O  bard!    I   feel  the  strength  of  my 

60ul.  " 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and 
drew,  at  once,  their  shining  swords.  He  stands 
in  the  midst  like  a  pillar  of  fire;  the  tear  half- 
starting  from  his  eye;  for  he  thouglit  of  the  fal- 
len Balclutha ;  the  crowded  pride  of  his  soul 
aioss.    Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  whsro 
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our  heroes  shone  in  arms;  the  spear  tremhli-d 
in  his  hand:  bending  forward,  lie  seemed  U* 
threaten  the  king. 

Sliall  I,  said  Fingal  to  his  sonl,  meet  at  onrp 
the  youth?  Shall  I  stop  him,  in  the  midst  of 
his  course,  before  his  fame  shall  arise?  Bur  the 
hard,  hereafter:  may  say,  when  he  sees  the 
tomb  of  Carthon ;  Fingal  took  his  thotisands  to 
battle,  before  the  noble  Caiilion  fell.  No:  haul 
of  the  times  to  come  I  thou  shah  not  lessen  Fin- 
teal's  fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and 
Fingal  behold  the  war.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rush, 
in  my  strength,  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona. 
Who,  of  my  cliiefs ,  will  meet  ihe  son  of  the 
rolling  sea?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the  coast: 
and  strong  is  his  ashen  spear ! 

Cathul  *)  rose,  in  his  strength,  the  son  of 
the  mighty  Lormar:  three  hundred  youths  attend 
the  chief",  the  race  **)  of  his  native  streams. 
Feeble  was  his  arm  against  Carthon,  he  fell;  and 


•}  Cath-thni1,    the  eye  of  battle, 

**)  Tr  appf.irs,  from  this  pa.<!<.iir** ,  ihitt  clantliirt 
tvas  ♦•.st;iLIi.shp(l  ,  in  lllo  rlays  of  J mjial ,  thoiiph  iiof 
OP  ihf  s.TniH  footing  wilh  llie  present  tribes  iti  the 
iiurth  «t  bcutianU, 
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his  heroes'  iled.  Connal  *)  resumed  the  battle, 
but  he  broke  his  heavy  spear  t  he  lay  bound  on 
the  field :  Carthon  pursued  his  people. 

Clefsdmmor .'  said  the  king  **)  oP  Morven , 
where  is  the  spear  of  thy  strength  ?  Wilt  thou 
fcehold  Connal  bound:  thy  friend,  at  the  stream 
of  Lora?  Rise,  in  the  light  of  thy  steel,  com- 
panion of  valiant  Comhal !  Let  the  youth  of  Bal- 
clutha  feel  the  strength  of  Morven's  race.  He 
rose  in  the  strength  of  his  steel,  shaking  hi^ 
grimly  locks.  He  fitted  the  shield  to  his  side ; 
he  rushed,  in  the  pride  of  valour,  • 

Carthon  stood  on  a  rock;  he  saw  the  hero 
rushing  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  his 
face:  his  strength,  in  the  locks  of  age  !  ,,  Shall 
I  lift  that  spear,  he  said,  that  never  strikes  but 
once  a  foe?  Or  shall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
preserve  the  warrior's  life?  Stately  are  his  steps 
of  age  I  lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years  !  Perhaps 
it  is    the    husband   of  Mo  in  a;    the  father  of  car - 


*)  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient 
poetry  ,  for  his  wisdom  and  valour  :  there  is  a  small 
iribe  still  subsisting,  in  the  North,  who  pretend 
they  are  descended  from  him, 

**)  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  wa» 
the  son  of  Clefsammor. 

Fol.  L  G 
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borne    Cartlion.     Oftsn  h^ve  I  beard i      tbAt  be 
dwelt  at  the  echoing  stream  of  Lora.  " 

Such  were  bis  words,  when  Clersammor  ca- 
me ,  and  lifted  high  his  spear.  The  youth  re- 
ceived it  on  his  shield,  and  spoke  the  words  of 
peace.  „  Warrior  of  the  aged  locks!  Is  there  no 
youth  to  lift  the  spear?  Hast  thou  no  son  to 
raise  the  shield  before  bis  father  to  meet  the 
arm  of  youth?  Is  the  spouse  of  thy  love  no  mo- 
re? or  w^ee])S  she  over  the  tombs  of  thy  sons? 
Art  thou  of  the  kings  of  men?  What  will  be  the 
lame  of  my  sword  should'st  thou  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great,  thou  son  of  pride !  begun 
the  tall  Clefsammor.  I  have  been  renowned  in 
battle  ;  but  I  never  told  my  name  *)  to  a  foe. 
Yield  to  me,  son  of  the  wave,  then  shalt  thou 
know,  that  the  mark  of  my  sv/ord  is  in  many  a 
field.  ,,I  never  yielded,  king  of  spears  I  replied 
the  noble   pride    of  Carthon :  I  have  also  fought 


*)  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned, 
in  ihose  days  of  heroism,  a  manifest  evasion  of 
figliling  him  :  for  if  it  was  once  known  ,  that  friend* 
ship  subsisted  of  old  beM^  een  the  ancestors  of  rhe 
CL>nibnlants  ,  ihe  Lalile  immediarely  ceased;  and  the 
luicient.  amity  of  iheir  forefathers  was  renewed.  A 
^ man' who  tells  his  name  to  his  enemy ,  was  of  old 
an  iiruominious  term  for  a  coward. 
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In  war;  I  beliold  my  future  fame.  Despise  me 
not;  thou  chief  of  men  !  my  arm,  my  spear  is 
strong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  let  younger 
heroes  fight.  ,,  Why  dost  thou  wound  my  soul  ? 
replied  Clefsammor  with  a  tear?  Age  does  nor 
tremble  on  my  hand;  I  still  can  lift  the  sword. 
Shall  I  fly  in  Finf;ars  sight;  in  the  sight  of  him 
I  love?  Son  of  the  sea!  I  never  fled:  exalt  thy 
pointed  spear. 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  v,iiid.s, 
that  strive  lo  roll  the  wave.  Carihon  bade  jii^ 
spear  to  err;  lie  siill  thought  that  the  foe  was 
the  spouse  of  Moina.  He  broke  Clefsiiniinoi'3 
beamy  5pear  in  twain  :  be  seized  his  sliiniuf 
sword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief, 
the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  bis  faibers.  He 
saw  the  foe's  uncovered  side  ;  and  opened,  there 
a  wound. 

Fingal  saw  Clefsammor  low:  he  moved  in 
the  sound  of  his  steel.  The  host  stood  silent, 
in  his  presence :  ihey  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
king.  He  came,  like  the  sullen  noise  of  a  storrn 
beiore  the  Avind.s  arise  :  the  hunter  hears  it 
in  the  vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the 
rock.  Carthon  stood  in  his  place  :  the  blood 
is  rushing  down  his  side  :  he  saw  tlie  com- 
ing   down  of  the  king:     his  hopes  of  fame  aro- 

G  2 
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«e  *) ;  but  pale  was  his  cheek:  his  hair  flew  loose, 
his  helmet  shook  on  high:  the  force  of  Car- 
thon  failed  ;    but  his  soul  was  strong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood;  he  stopt  the 
uplifted  spear.  „  Yield  king  of  swords !  said 
Comhal's  son;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  hast 
been  mighty  in  battle;  and  thy  fame  shall  never 
fade."  Art  thou  the  king  so  far  renowned? 
replied  the  car -borne  Carthon,  Art  thou  that 
light  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the 
world?  Bnt  why  should  Carthon  ask?  for  he 
is.  like  the  stream  of  his  hills,  strong  as  a  river, 
in  his  course:  swift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O 
that  I  had  fought  with  the  king;  that  my  fame 
might  be  great  iu  song  !  that  the  hunter,  behold- 
ing mv  tomb,  might  say,  he  fought  with  the 
mighty  Fingal.  But  Carthon  dies  unknown ;  he 
has  poured  out  his  force  on  the  weak." 

But  thou  shalt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morven  :  my  bards  are  many,  O 
Carthon !  Their  songs  descend  to  future  times. 
The    children   of  years   to   come   shall   hear   tlie 

•)  This  expression  admits  of  a  double  meaning-, 
either  that  Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  i(lory  by  kil- 
lings Fingal  ;  or  to  be  rendeied  famous  by  falliiifi;  by 
his  hand.  The  last  is  the  most  probable,  as  Carthoa 
is  already  wounded, 
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fame  oF  Cartlion ;  "when  tliey  sit  round  tlie  burn, 
ins;  oak  *)  ,  and  the  niglit  is  spent  in  songs  of 
old.  The  hunter,  sitting  in  the  hearh,  sliall 
hear  the  riisillng  blast;  and,  raising  his  eyes, 
behold  tlie  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  shall 
turn  to  his  son,  and  shoAv  the  place  where  the 
mighiy  fought;  ,,  There  the  king  of  Balclutha 
fought,  like  the  strength  of  a  thousand  streams." 

Joy  rose  in  Carthon's  face  :  he  lifted  his  heavy 
eyes.  He  gave  his  sword  to  Fingal ,  to  lie  with- 
in his  hall,  that  the  memory-  of Balclutha's  king 
might  remain  in  Morven.  The  battle  ceased 
along  the  field,  the  bard  had  sung  the  song  of 
peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  fallln» 
Carthon;  thev  heard  his  words  with  sighs.  Silent 
they  leaned  on  their  spears,  while  Balclutha's 
hf-ro  spoke.  His  hair  sighed  in  the  wind,  and 
his  voice  was  sad  and  low. 

„  King  of  Morven,  Carthon  said,  I  fall  in  the 
midst  of  my  course.  A  foreign  tomb  receives, 
in  youth,  the  last  of  Reutluimir's  race.  Dark- 
ttefs   dwells    in  Balclutha:    the   shadows   of  grief 

*)  In  the  iiorrli  of  Scotland  ,  till  verv  lately,  they 
burnt  a  larije  trunk  of  an  oak  at  iheir  festivals  ;  it 
was  called  the  Cruuk  of  the  feast.  Time  had  so 
much  <^onsecrared  the  custoi 
it  a  kind  of  sacrilege   to  disuse  it. 


10^  carthon: 

ill  Cratlimo.  But  raise  my  remembrance  on  tlie 
banks  of  Lora:  where  my  f'atliers  dv/elt.  Per- 
haps the  Imsljand  oF  Moina  will  mourn  over  his 
fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart 
oi'  Cleisaniinor  :  he  fell,  in  silence,  on  his  son. 
Tlip  host  stood  darkened  around  :  no  voice  is 
on  the,  plaiu.  Night  came,  the  moon,  from 
the  east,  looked  on  the  mournful  field:  hut  still 
they  stood,  like  a  silent  grove  that  lifts  its  bead 
on  Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and 
dark  autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon;  on 
the  fourth  his  fatlier  died.  In  the  narrow  plain 
of  the  rock  they  lie;  a  dim  ghost  defends  their 
tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  sern ;  when 
the  siin-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around 
is  daik.  There  she  is  seen,  Malvina !  but  not 
like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are 
from   the  stranger's   land;    and  she  is  sill  alone! 

Fingal  was  sad  for  Carthon ;  he  commanded 
his  bards  to  mark  the  day  ^  v/hen  shadowy  au- 
tumn returned :  And  oltcn  did  they  mark  the 
day,  and  sing  the  hero's  praise.  ,,Who  comes 
so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy 
cloud?  Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand  !  his  eyes 
are  flames  of  fire !  Who  roars  along  dark  Lora'a 
heath?  Who  but  Carthon^  king  of  swords  I  The 
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people  fall!  see!  how  he  strkles  ,  like  the  snllen 
gliosc  ot  Morven  !  But  there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak, 
which  siulcleii  blasts  overturned!  When  shalt 
thou  rbe,  Ealcluth.i's  joy?  When,  Carihon, 
shalt  thou  arise?  Who  comes  so  dark  from  oce- 
an's roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy  cloud?"  Such 
v.ere  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their 
mourning:  Ossian  often  joined  their  voice;  and 
added  to  their  song.  My  soul  has  been  mourn- 
ful for  Carthon  ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth: 
and  thou,  O  Clefsammor  I  where  is  thy  dwelling 
in  the  wind?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound? 
Flies  he,  on  clouds,  with  thee?  I  feel  the  sun, 
O  Malvina  !  leave  me  to  my  rest.  Perhaps  they 
may  come  to  my  dreams  ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble 
voice!  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  shine  on; 
the  grave  c  Cajthon  :    I  feel  it  warm  around  :  . 

O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield 
of  my  fathers!  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun! 
ihy  everlasting  light?  Thou  comest  forth,  in  thy 
awful  beauty  ;  the  btars  hide  themselves  in  the 
sky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  wes- 
tern wave.  But  thou  thyself  movest  alone:  who 
can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  !  The  oaks  of 
the  mountains  fall :  the  mountains  themselves 
decay  with  years;  the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows 
again  :    the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven ;    but 
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thou  art  for  6Ver  the  same;  rejoicingiri  the  bright^ 
nefs  of  thy  course.  When  the  world  is  dark  Avith 
tempests;  when  thunder  rolls,  and  liglitning 
flies  ;  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty,  from  the  clouds, 
and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  ,  thou 
lookest  in  vain ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no 
more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern 
clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west. 
But  thou  art  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  season, 
thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in 
thy  clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning, 
JExult  then,  O  sun!  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth! 
Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  the  moon,  when  it  shines  through 
broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills  ;  tho 
blast  of  north  is  on  the  plain ,  the  traveller 
shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 
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Argument. 

After  an  addrefs  to  IMalvltia,  the  dau»Titer  of Toscar, 
Ossian  proceeds  to  relate  hi.s  ov.n  expedition  to 
Fiuiifed  ,  an  island  of  Scandinavia.  Mai  -  orchol, 
king  of  Fuurfed,  beini;  hard  pressed  in  war,  by 
Ton  -  ihorniod  ,  chief  of  Sar- dron?o  (who  had  de- 
manded ,  in  vain  ,  the  daui^hter  of  Mai  -  orchul  irt 
marriag-e),  Fia2:al  sent  Ossian  to  hi.s  aid.  Ossian 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  came  lo  Ijattle  with 
Tun-  ihormod,  and  took  him  pil-soner,  Mai - 
orcliol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-nunii!  to  Ossian; 
but  he,  discoveiing  her  passion  for  Ton  -  iliorniod, 
jrenerously  siirrend'Ms  !ier  to  her  lover,  and 
brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
iiings, 


As  nif^s  the  unronstant  sun,  over  Larmon's  gras- 
sy liill;  so  pafs  die  tales  ot"  old ,  along  my  sonl 
by  night!  When  bards  are  removed  to  their  })la- 
ce  i  when    harps    are  hung  iu  Selma's  hall  ^   ihea 
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comes  a  voice  to  Osslan ,  and  awakes  his  soul! 
It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone!  they  roll 
"before  me,  with  all  their  deeds!  I  sei;!e  the  ta- 
les, as  they  pafs ,  and  pour  them  forth  in  song. 
!Nor  a  trouhled  stream  is  the  song  of  the  king,  it 
is  like  the  rising  of  music  from  Lutha  of  the 
strings,  Lutha  of  many  strings,  not  silent  are 
thy  streamy  rocks,  when  the  white  hands  of  Mal- 
vina  move  upon  the  harp!  Light  of  the  shadowy 
thoughts,  that  fiy  ocrofs  my  soul,  daughter  o£ 
Toscar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not  hear  the  song! 
We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
have  rolled  away! 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,    wliile  yet  my 
locks  Avere  young,    that  I  marked  Con  -  cathlin  *), 


•)  Con- catlilin  ,  mihl  he.im  of  the  wave.  What 
star  ^vas  so  called  of  old,  is  not  easily  ascertained. 
Some  now  disfinguisli  ihe  pole-star  by  that  name. 
A  song,  which  is  still  in  repute  among  the  sea -far- 
ing part  of  the  Highlanders,  alludes  to  this  passage 
of  Ossian.  The  author  commends  the  knowledge 
of  Ossian  in  sea  affairs,  a  merit,  which,  peihaps, 
few  of  us  moderns  will  allow  liim  ,  or  any  J"  die 
age  in  which  he  lived.  One  Jhing  is  certain  ,  tliat 
the  Caledonians  often  made  their  %vay  through  the 
dangerous  and  tempestuous  seas  of  Scandinavia; 
%vhich  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  polished 
nations,  subsisting  in  those  times,  dared  to  venture. 
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ion  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  course 
■was  lowarcis  the  isle  of  Fuarfed .  woody  dweller 
of  seas!  Fingal  had  sent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal- 
orchol,  king  of  Fuiirfed  wild  ;  for  war  was  around 
liim ,   and  our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feast. 

lu  Col -coiled,  I  bound  my  sails  ;  I'sent  my 
Bword  to  Mal-orchol  of  shells.  He  knew  the 
signal  of  Albion  ,  and  his  joy  arose.  He  came 
from  his  own  high  hall .  and  seized  my  hand  in 
grief.  ,,Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king?  Tonthormod  of  many  spears  is 
the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronlo,  He  saw,  and 
loved  my  daughter,  white -bosomed  Oina-morul 
He  souglit;  I  denied  the  maid;  for  our  fathers 
had  baen  foes.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  Fuiir- 
fed; my  peojjle  are  rolled  away.  Why  comes 
ihe  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king?" 

I  come  not,  I  said,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on. 
the  strife.  Fingal  remembers  Mai,- orchol,  and 
his  hall  for  strangers.  From  his  waves,  the  war- 
rior  descended,  on  thy  woody  isle.  Thou  w^ert 
no  cloud  before  him.     Thy  feast  was  spread  with 

la  psilmating  the  dagree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among 
ihe  ancients,  we  ought  not  to  Bring  it  into  compa^ 
xison  with  the  improvements  of  modern  times.  Our 
advantages  over  them  proceed  more  from  accident, 
than  any  merit  of  ours. 


lo^  oina-morul: 

songs.  For  tliis  niy  sword  shall  rise ;  and  thy 
foes  perhaps  may  fail,  Our  friends  are  not  for- 
got in  their  danger,  though  distant  is  our  land. 
„  Descendant  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy 
words  are  like  the  voice  of  Cruth -loda ,  when 
he  speaks  from  his  parting  cloud,  strong  dweller 
of  the  sky!  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feast ;  hut 
they  all  have  forgot  Mai  -  orchol.  I  have  looked 
towards  all  the  winds ;  but  no  white  sails  were 
«6en,     But   steel  *)  resounds  in  my  hall;  and  not 

*}  There  is  a  severe  .satire  coiichecl  in  this  expres- 
sion ,  against  the  gueots  of  Mai  -  orchol.  Had  his 
feai.st  been  still  spiead  ,  had  joy  conflniied  in  his 
hafl  ,  his  former  parasites  wQuld  not  have  failed  to 
resort  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  festivity  was  pa.sr, 
their  attendance,  also  ceased.  The  sentiments  of  a 
certain  old  hard  are  agreeable  to  this  observation. 
He,  poetically,  compares  a  great  man  to  a  fire 
kindled  in  a  de.sert  place.  „  Those  tliat  pay  court 
to  him,"  says  hf,  ,,  are  rolling  large  around  liim, 
like  the  smoke  about  the  fire.  Tiiis  smoke  gives 
the  fire  a  great  appearance  at  a  distance,  but  it  is 
but  an  empty  vapour  itself,  and  varying  its  form  at 
every  bree/:e.  "When  the  trunk,  which  fed  the  lire, 
is  consumed,  the  smoke  departs  on  all  the  winds. 
So  thf>  flatterers  forsake  their  chief,  when  his  power" 
declines.''  I  have  chosen  to  give  a  paraphrase, 
rather  than  a  translation,  of  this  pa.ssage ,  as  the 
orlcfin.i!  is  verbose  and  frothv  ,  noiwitlistanding  the 
sentimental   merit   of  the  author.      He    was   one  of 
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the  Joyful  shells.  Come  to  my  dwellifi,^,  race 
of  heroes!  dark- skirted  night  is  near.  Hear  the 
voice  oF  songs i  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild." 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arose  the  white 
hands  of  Oina-moriil.  She  waked  her  ot-vn  sad 
tale,  from  every  tremhling  string.  I  stood  ia 
silence;  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter 
of  many  isles!  Her  eyes  were  two  stars,  locking 
forward  through  a  rushing  shower.  The  mariner 
marks  them  on  high ;  and  blesses  the  lovely 
beams.  With  morning  we  rushed  to  battle,  to 
Tormul's  resounding  stream;  the  foe  moved  to 
the  sound  of  Ton- thormod's  bossy  sliield.  From 
wing  to  wing  the  strife  was  mixed.  I  met  Ton-* 
thormod  in  fight.  Wide  flew  his  brocken  steel. 
I  seized  the  king  in  war.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound 
fast  with  thongs,  to  IVIal  -  orchol,  the  giver  of 
shells.  Joy  rose  at  the  feast  of  Fuarfed ,  for  the 
foe  had  failed.  Ton -thormod  turned  his  face 
away,   from  Oina-morul  of  isles! 

Son  ofFingal,  begim  Mai  -  orchol ,  not  for- 
got shalt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  shall  dwell 
in  thy  ship,  Oina-morul  of  slow- rolling  eves. 
She  shall  kindle  gladnsfs  ,    along  thy  mighty  soul 

the    lefs    anci^^nt   banls,    and    rhei'r  composliions  ar*, 
not  nervous  eaough  to  bear  a  literal  liauaiation. 
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Nor  imlieeded  shall  the    maul  move  in  Selma, 
through  the   dwelling  of  kings  ! 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were 
half-  closed  in  sleep".  Soft  music  came  to  mine 
ear:  it  was  like  the  rising  breeze,  that  ^vhirls 
at  first,  the  thistle's  beard;  then  flies,  dark- 
shadowy,  over  the  grafs*  It  w^as  the  maid  of 
Fuarfed  wild!  she  raised  the  nightly  song;  she 
knew  that  my  soul  was  a  stream,  that  flowed  at 
pleasant  sounds.  „Who  looks,"  she  said,  ..from 
his  rock,  on  ocean's  closing  mist?  his  longlocks, 
like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering  on  the 
t)last.  Stately  are  his  stej)S  in  grief.'  1'he  tears 
are  in  his  eyes !  His  manly  breast  is  heaving  over 
his  bursting  soul!  Retire,  I  am  distant  far;  it 
wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Though  the  race 
of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  soul  is  dark. 
Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes,.  Ton- thormod, 
love  of  maids  !  " 

„  Soft  voice  of  the  streamy  isle,"  I  said,  ,,why 
clost  thou  mourn  by  night:  TTie  race  of  daring 
Trenmor  are  not  the  dark  in  soul.  Thou  shalt  not 
wander,  by  streams  imknown,  blue -eyed  Oina- 
morul!  Within  this  bosom  is  a  voice;  it  cornea 
not  to  other  ears:  it  bids  Ossian  hear  tliehaplels, 
in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  soft  singer  by  night ! 
Ton-thormod  shall  not  mourn  on  his  rock!" 
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With  morning  I  loosed  the  kin^.  I  giive  the 
long  -  haired  maid.  Mai  -  orchol  heard  r^y  -words, 
in  the  midst  of  his  echoing  halls.  „  King  of 
Fuajfed  wild,  why  should  Ton  *ihoi  mod  mourn? 
He  is  of  the  race  of  herot-s,  and  a  flame  in  war. 
Your  fathers  have  hern  foes .  but  now  their  dim 
ghosts  rejoice  in  death.  They  stretch  their  hands 
of  mist  to  the  same  shell  in  Loda.  Forget  their 
rage,  ye  warriors!  it  v/as  the  cloud  of  other  years.'* 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Ossian,  while  yet 
his  locks  were  young :  though  lovelinefs ,  with 
a  robe  of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many 
isles.  We  call  back;  maid  of  Lutha,-  the  years 
that  have  rolled  away  ! 


«©©©©©CKD(J)@CD(D(D* 


COLNA-D  ONA 

A    POEM. 


Argument. 

finf^al  dispafcfies  Ossian  and  Toscar ,  tJie  Son  of 
Conloch  ,  and  father  of  Malvina  ,  to  laise  a  stone, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  stream  of  Crona,  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  a  rictory,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  that  place.  "VVhcMi  they  were  employed 
in  that  work,  Car  -  ill ,  a  neighbouring-  chief,  in- 
vited them  to  a  fea.tt.  They  went:  and  Toscar 
fell  desperately  in  )ove.with  Colna  -  dona  ,  the 
daughter  of  Car^ul.  Colna  ^  dona  became  no  lefs 
enamoured  of  Toscar.  An  incident ,  at  a  hunting 
party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  issue. 


(JoL-AMON  *)   of  troubled    streams,    dark  -wan- 
derer of  distant  vales,    I  behold  tliy    course  be- 

*)  Colna -dona  sig^nifles  the  love  of  heroes.  Col- 
amon  ,  narrow  river.  Car  -  ul ,  dark  eyed.  Col- 
amon,  the  residence  of  Car-ul;  was  in  the  neii;h- 
bourhood  of  Ai^ricola's  wall  ,  towards  the  south. 
Car-ul    seems   to   have    been   of  the  race    of  those 
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tweeit  trees,  near  Car-urs  echoing  halls!  There' 
thvelt  bright  Colna-tlona,  the  daughter  of  the 
jking.  Her  eyes  were  rolUng  stars  ;  her  arms  were 
•white  as  the  foam  of  streams.  Her  breast  rcise 
slowly  to  iight,  like  ocean's  heaving  wave.  Her 
6oul  was  a  stream  of  light.  Who  >  among  the 
maids.  Was  liTve  the  love  of  herbeS? 

Beneath   the  voice  of  the  king,    we  moved  to 
Crona  *)  of  the  streams,    Toscar  of  grassy  I.uiha, 

Britons,  vvho  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Maiat^-, 
fcy  tile  writers  of  Rome.  Maiat?e  is  derived  from 
iwo  Galic  words,  Moi ,  a  plain  y  and  aitich,  in- 
habitants; so' that  the  significatioh  of  Maiatre  is, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country;  a  liame  ^'ivett 
to  the  Britons,  Avho  were  setfled  in  the  lowlands, 
in  confradistindlion  to  the  Caledonians  /.  e.  (caki.-- 
D  o  N  the  Gauls  of  the  hills)  ,  who  were  possessed 
©f  the  more   mountainous  divisiori    of  North  Britain. 

*)  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  small 
Stream  ,  -vvhich  discharj^ed  itself  in  the  river  Carrdn. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Ossian  ,  and  liie  scelies  ot 
inauy  of  his  poems  are  on  its  banks^  The  enemies 
whom  Fingal  defeated  here,  are  not  mentioned.- 
They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  BritonSi  That 
tradlt  of  country  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  has  been  ,  through  all  antiquity  ,  fanious  fof 
battles  and  rencounters  between  the  diffeteiu  nA"- 
tions,  who  were  pofsefsed  of  North  and  South  Bri- 
rain.  Stirling,  a  town  situated  there,  derives  its 
name  from  that   tety  circurastiiiice.     It  is  a  corrup- 

^  o/.  /.  H 
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and  Ossiait,  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  attend- 
ed with  songs.  Three  bossy  shields  were  born© 
before  us;  £or  we  were  to  rear  the  stone,  in  me- 
mory of  the  past.  By  Crona's  mossy  course  , 
Fingal  had  scattered  his  foes:  he  had  rolled 
away  the  strangers,  like  a  troubled  sea.  We 
came  to  the  place  of  renown;  from  the  moun- 
tains descended  night.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its 
liill,  and  raised  a  flame  on  high.  I  bade  my 
fathers  to  look  down,  from  the  clouds  of  their 
hall :  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race  they  brightea 
in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  stone  from  the  stream ,  amidst  th» 
song  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's-foes  hung 
curdled  in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  in- 
tervals, thres  bosses  from  the  shields  of  foes, 
as  rose  or  fell  the  sound  of  UUin's  nightly  song^ 
Toscar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  sound- 
ing steel.  We  raised  the  mould  around  tha 
Btone,   and  bade  it  speak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  streams,  that  now  art  rear* 
ed  on  high,  speak  to  the  feeble,  O  stone!  af- 
ter Selma's  race  have  failed!  Prone,  from  the 
stormy  night ,  the  traveller  shall  lay  him ,  by  thy 
side:      thy   whistling    mofs    shall    sound    in  his 

lion    of  the    Galic   name,    SllVtia,   i.    e.    the   hill, 
or  rock,   oj^  contention. 
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dreams;  the  years  that  were  past  shall  return.  Bat- 
tles rise  before  him,  blue  -  shielded  kings  des- 
cend to  war :  the  darkened  moon  looks  from 
heaven,  on  the  troubled  field.  He  shall  burst 
with  morning,  from  dreams,  and  see  the  tombs 
of  warriors  round.  He  shall  ask  about  the  ston» 
and  the  aged  shall  reply,  ,,This  grey  stone  waj 
raised  by  Ossian,    a  chief  of  other  years  .'" 

From  *)  Col  -  amon  came  a  bard ,    from    Car  - 
\i\,    the   friend  of  strangers.     He  bade  us  to  the 

*)  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians 
were  so  similar  in  the  days  of  Cssian,  that  there  cart 
he  no  doubt,  that  they  were  originally  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  descended  from  those  Gauls  who  first  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  South  Britain  ,  and  gradually 
xnigrated  to  the  North.  This  hypothesis  is  more  ra- 
tional than  the  idle  fables  of  ill -formed  senachies* 
who  bring  the  Caledonians  from  distant  countries. 
The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitus  (which,  by -the -bye, 
was  only  founded  on  a  similarity  of  the  personal 
figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his  owi> 
time)  ,  though  it  has  staggered  some  learned  men„ 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain  were  a  German  colony. 
A  discussion  of  a  point  like  this  might  be  curioui, 
fcut  could  never  be  satisfaetosy.  Periods  so  distant 
are  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  now  advanced  concerning  them.  The  light 
which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to 
guide  us  to  the  tiudi^  through  the  dadinefs  \vhicti 
Uas  surrounded  Ir, 

H  2 
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i'east  oF  kings,    lo  ihe  thvelling  oF  bright  Colna - 

tlona.     We  went   to   the  hall   of  harps.     Ihere 

Car-ul  brightened  between  his  aged  locks,  when 

he  beheld  the  sons  of  his  friends,  like  two  voun" 

o 
branches  before  him. 

„  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  said,  „  ye  bring 
hack  the  days  of  old,  when  first  I  descended 
from  waves,  on  Selma's  streamy  vale!  I  pursued 
Duihmocajglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our 
fathers  had  been  foes,  we  met  by  Glutha's  wind* 
ing  waters.  He  fled,  along  the  sea,  and  my 
sails  were  spread  behind  him.  Night  deceived 
me,  on  the  deep.  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of 
kings,  to  Selnia  of  high  -  bosomed  maids.  Fin- 
gal  came  forth  with  his  bards,  and  Conloth, 
arm  of  death.  I  feasted  three  days  in  the  hall> 
and  saAV  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  Roscrana,  daugh- 
ter of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac's  race.  Nor  for- 
got did  my  steps  depart :  the  kings  gave  their 
shields  to  Car-ul:  they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col - 
amon,  in  memory  of  the  past.  Sons  of  the  dar- 
ing kings  ,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old  I  " 

Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  of  feasts.  He  took 
two  bosses  from  our  shields.  He  laid  them  in 
earth,  beneath  a  stone,  to  speak  to  the  hero's 
race.  ,,  When  battle,"  said  the  king,  „  shall 
roar,    and  our  sons  are  to   meet  in  wiaih;   my 
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race  shall  look,  perhaps,  on  this  stone,  when 
they  prejtarc!  the  spear.  Ha%'e  not  our  fathers 
met  in  peace  ,  they  will  say,  anil  lay  aside  the 
shield  ?  " 

Nioht  came  down.  In  her  long-  locks  moved 
the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp 
arose  the  voice  of  Avhite- armed  Colna -dona. 
Toscar  daikened  in  his  place,  before  the  love 
of  heroes.  She  came  on  his  troubled  soul,  like 
a  heam  to  the  dark -heaving  ocean:  when  it 
bursts  from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy 
side  of  a  Svave  *) 


With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods  ;  and. 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  Thev 
fell  by  their  wonted  stream's.  We  returned 
through  Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth 
caine  forward,  with  a  shield  and  pointlefs  spear. 
,,  Whence,"  said  Toscar  «f  I-uiho  ,  ,,isthe%- 
ing  beam?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-amon, 
round  bright  Colna- dona  of  harps?'* 

,,  By  Col-amon  of  streams ,  "  said  the  youth, 
J,  blight  Colna -dona  dwelt.     She  dwelt;  but  h(  T 

•)  Here  an  episoile  is  entirely  lost;  or,  at  least, 
is  lianded  down  so  imperfectly,  that  it  does  not  de- 
serve a  place  in  the    poem. 
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course  is  now  in  deserts,  with  the  son  oFthe 
l^ing;  he  that  seized  with  love  her  soul  as  it  wan- 
dered through  the  hall."  .,  Stranger  of  tales  ,  " 
said  Toscar,  „hast  thou  marked  the  warrior's 
course?  He  must  fall,  giye  thou  that  bossy 
shield."  In  wrath  he  took  the  shield*  Fair 
behind  It  rose  the  breasts  of  a  maid,  while  as 
the  bosom  of  a  swan,  rising  graceful  on  swift, 
rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  harps, 
the  daughter  of  the  king ;  Her  blue  eyes  had 
rolled  on  Toscar,  and  her  love  arose! 


*©C)C)^C<D3(^3C1>33» 
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A     POEM. 

Argument. 

Laflimon,  a  British  prince,  raking  atlvanta^?  of  Fin- 
jj'al's  absence  on  an  cxpeJitioa  in  Irsland  ,  made 
a  descent  on  Morven,  and  advanced  within  sialic 
of  Selma  ,  the  royal  residence.  Fingal  arrived  ia 
the  mean  time,  and  Lathmon  retreated  to  a  hill, 
vhere  his  army  was  surprised  by  night ,  and  hiiii 
st^lf  taken  prisoner  by  Ossian  and  Gaul  the  son  of 
Morni.  The  poem  opens,  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Fin^al  on  the  coast  of  Morven  :  and  ends, 
it  may  be  supposed  ,   about  noon  the  next  day. 


Selma,  thy  "halls  are  silent.  There  is  no  soimil 
in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave  tumble* 
alone  on  the  coast.  The  silent  beam  of  the  suh 
is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Morven  com© 
forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  shower;  they  look 
towards  green  Erin  for  the  white  sails  of  the 
king.  He  had  promised  to  return,  but  the  winds 
of  th©  north  arose ! 


I20  iathmon: 

Who  pours  Fiom  the  easteru  hill,  like  a  stream 
of  clarknefs?  It  is  the  host  of  Lathnion.  He 
has  heard  of  the  absence  of  Fingal.  He  trusts 
ill  the  wind  of  fhe  north.  His  soul  brightens 
\vith  Joy.  Why  dost  thou  come,  O  Lathmon  ? 
The  niighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Why  comestthou 
■with  thy  forward  spear?  Will  the  daughters  of 
Morveu  light?  But  stop  ,  O"  mighty  stream  ,  in 
ihy  course !  Does  not  Lathmon  behold  thesei 
sails?  V\^hy  dost  thou  vanish,  Lathmon,  like 
ihe  rnlst  of  the  lake?  But  the  squally  storm  is 
behind  thee  ;  Fingal  pursues  thy  steps  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  had  started  from  sleep, 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dai'k-blue  wave.  He  stretch- 
ed his  hand  to  his  spear,  his  heroes  rose  around. 
,We,  knew  that  he  ha<l  seen  his  fathers,  for  they 
often  descended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  sword 
of  the  foe  rose  over  the  lantl;  and  the  battle 
ciarkened  before  us.  „  Whither  hast  thou  fled. 
0  wind!"  said  the  king  of  !^for.ven;  „Dost, 
ijaou  rustle  in  the  chambers  of  the  south ,  pnr- 
6uest  thou  the  shower  in  other  lands?  Why  dost 
lliou  not  come  to  my  sails  ?  tp  the  blue  face  of 
my  seas?  The  foe  is  in  the  laud  of  Morven,  and 
l^ie  king  is  absent  far.  But  let  each  bind  on  his 
ijiiajl:,  and  each  assume  his  shield.  Stretch  eve- 
ry spear  over  the  vravc  :    let  pvcry  s^\ord  be  iin« 
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$lieathed.  Lathmon  *)  is  before  us  with  his  host:' 
he  that  fled  **)  liom  B'ingal  on  the  plains  of  Lo- 
ua,  Lut  he  returns,  Hke  a  collected  stream,  and 
his  roar  is  betAveen  our  hills.  " 

Such  were  the  words  of  Eingal.  We  rushed 
into  Carmona's  bay.  Ossian  ascended  the  hill; 
He  thrice  struck  his  bossy  shield.  The  rOck  of 
Morven  replied:  the  bounding  roes  came  forth. 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  presence  ;  he  col- 
lected his  darkened  host,  I  stood:  like  a  cloud 
on  the  hill,    rejoicing   in  the  arms  of  my  vouth. 

Morni  f)  sat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roariug 
waters  of  Strumon  ff) :  his  locks  of  age  are  grey; 

•)  It  is  said  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intellif 
fjence  of  Lathmon's  invasion,  rhat  occasioned  Fin-r 
gal's  return  fiom  Ireland,  ihou^di  O.ssian  ,  more  po- 
etically, ascribes  the  cause  of  riu^al's  knowledge  to 
his  dream. 

**}  He  alludes  to  a  battle,  wherein  Fingal  had 
defeated  Lathmon. 

■f)  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe  ,  in  the 
days  of  Fingal  ,  and  his  father  Comhal.  The  last 
mentioned  hero  was  kiHed  in  battle  againxr  Morni's 
iribe;  but  rho  valour  and  conduct  of  Fingal  reduced 
them  ,  at  last  ,  to  obedience.  We  find  the  two  he-! 
roes  perfectly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

■j  f)  Stru'-mone,  stream  of  the  In' U.  Here  the' 
proper  name  of  a  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
5elma. 
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he  leans  forward  on  his  staff;  young  Gaul  i9 
near  the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father. 
Oft'^n  did  he  rise,  in  the  fire  ol  his  soul,  at  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard  the 
sound  of  Ossian's  shield:  he  knew  the  sign  of 
v/ar.  He  started  at  once  froin  his  place.  His 
grey  hair  paitfd  on  his  back.  He  remembered 
ihe  deeds  ol"  other  years. 

,,My  son,"  he  said  to  fair -haired  Ganl,  „I 
hear  the  sound  of  war.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
returned,  his  signals  are  spread  <^n  the  wind. 
Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon;  i>rirjg  his  arms  to 
Morni.  Bring  the  shield  of  my  father's  latter 
\ears,  for  ray  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou 
ihv  armour,  O  Gaul!  and  rush  to  the  first  oF 
thy  battles.  Let. thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown. 
©f  thy  fathers.  Be  thy  course  in  the  field,  like 
the  eagle's  wing.  Whyshonldst  thou  fear  death 
my  son?  The  valiant;  fall  with  fame;  their  shields 
tmn  the  dark  stream  of  danger  away  ;  renown 
dwells  on  their  aged  hairs.  Dost  ihou  not  see, 
O  Gaul !  how  the  steps  of  my  age  are  honoured  ? 
Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  hijii, 
with  awe,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with  silent  joy, 
on  his  course.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger, 
my  son!  my  sword  lightc'-ed.  through  the 
tlarknefs     of    war.       The    snai  ^rer     melted    be- 
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fore  rrle;  the  mighty  were  blasted  m  my  pre- 
sence. " 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni:  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  Avith  steel.  He  took  the  spear 
in  his  hand,  which  was  stained  wiih  the  blood 
of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal,  his 
son  attended-  his  steps.  The  son  of  Comhal 
arose  before  him  with  joy,  when  he  came  in 
his  locks  of  age. 

,, Chief  of  roaring  Strnmon  !  "  said  the  rising 
soul  of  Fingal;  ,,  do  I  behold  tliee  in  arms,- 
after  thv  strangth  has  failed?  Often,  has  Morni 
shone  in  figbt,  like  the  beam  of  the  ascending 
sun  ;  when  he  disperses  the  storms  of  the  bill, 
and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But 
why  didst  thou  not  rest  in  tbine  age?  Thy 
renown  is  in  the  song.  Tbe  people  beliold 
thee,  and  blefs  tbe  departure  of  mighty  Morni. 
Why  didst  thou  not  rest  in  tbine  age?  The 
foe  will  vanish   before  Fingal!  " 

„Son  of  Comhal,  "  replied  tbe  cbief,  „  tbe 
strength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt 
to  draw  tbe  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains 
in  its  place.  I  throw  tbe  spear,  but  it  falls 
short  of  tbe  mark.  I  feel  tbe  weight  of  my 
shield.  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  tbe  hill : 
our  strength  returns  no  more.      I   have   a  son. 
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O  Fingal !  liis  soul  has  delighted'  in  Morni's 
deeds ;  hut  his  sword  has  not  been  lifted 
against  a  Foe,  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I 
come  -with  him  to  war;  to  direct  his  arm  in 
fight.  His  renown  will  be  a  light  to  my  soul, 
in  tlie  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  ilie 
name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  tlie  people! 
that  the  heroes  would  only  say,  „  Behold  the 
father   of  Gaul !  " 

,,King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  ,,  Gaul 
shall  lift  the  sword  in  fight.  But  he  shidl  lift 
it  before  Fingal;  my  arm  shall  defend  hia 
youth.  But  rest  thou  iu  the  halls  of  iSelma; 
and  hear  of  our  renown.  Bid  the  harp  to  be 
strung,  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  to  arise,  that 
those  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame  ;  and 
the  soul  of  Morni  brighten  with  joy.  Ossiani 
thou  hast  fought  in  battles  :  the  blood  of  stran- 
gers is  on  thy  spear:  tiiy  course  be  with  Gaul, 
in  the  strife;  but  depart  not  from  the  side  of 
Fingal!  lost  the  foe  sliould  find  you  alone,  and 
your  fame  fail  in   my    presence. 

„ I  saw  *)  Gaul  in  his  arms;  my  soul  was 
mixed  with  his.      'llic   iirc  of  the  battle  was  in 


•)     Ossian    speaks.       The    contrast    between    the 
old   anU    young  heroes  is    strongly    marked.       The 
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bis  eyes  I  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  JoV.  We 
spoke  the  words  of  friendship  in  secret;  the 
lightning  of  our  s\Yords  poured  together;  for 
■vve  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the 
strength   of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air.  " 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  sat 
at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Mornl  sat  by  his  side 
%Yiih  all  his  grey  waving  locks.  Their  words 
were  of  other  titnes,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of 
their  fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times,  touched 
ihe  harp :  Ullin  was  near  with  his  song.  He 
aung  of  the  mighty  Comhal;  but  darknefs  *) 
gathered  on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red 
€ye  on  Ullin:  at  once  ceased  the  song  of  the 
bard.  Fingal  observed  the  aged  hero ,  and  ha 
mildly  spoke.       „  Chief  of   Strumon,    why  that 

circumstance  of  the  latter's  drawing  their  sword* 
is  well  imagined  ,  and  agrees  with  the  irapallenc* 
of  young  soldiers,    just  entered  upon   action. 

*)  Ullin  had  chosen  ill  the  subject  of  his  song» 
The  darknefs  which  gathered  on  Morni's  brotf, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  di/like  he  ha^d  to  Cortl^- 
haVs  name,  though  they  were  foes,  but  from  hi« 
fear  that  the  s»ng  would  awaken  Fingal  to  a  ter 
anembrance  of  the  feuds  which  had  subsisted  o£ 
old  between  the  families.  Fingal's  speech  on  this 
•  ccasioa  abounds  with  jjenerosity  and  good    sens'^. 
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tlarknefs  ?  Let  the  days  oF  otlier  years  be  for- 
got. Our  fathers  contended  in  war;  but  we 
meet  together  at  the  feast.  Our  swords  are 
turned  on  the  foe  of  our  Land:  he  melts  be- 
fore us  on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our 
fathers  be  forgot,    hero  of  mossy  Strumon!" 

„King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  ,,  I 
remember  thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible 
in  battle;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly. 
My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king  of 
heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal !  the 
feeble  remain  on  the  hills !  How  many  heroes 
have  passed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni !  Yet 
I  did  not  shun  the  battle;  neither  did  I  fly 
from  the  strife  of  the  valiant.  Now  let  th« 
friends  of  Fingal  rest;  for  the  night  is  around; 
that  they  may  rise,  with  strength,  to  battle 
against  car- borne  Lathmon.  I  hfear  the  sound 
of  his  host,  like  thunder  moving  on  the  hills. 
OssianI  and  fair -haired  Gaul!  ye  are  young 
and  swift  in  the  race.  Observp  the  foes .  of 
Fingal  from  that  woody  hill.  But  approach 
them  not,  your  fathers  are  not  near  to  shield 
you.  Let  not  your  fame  fall  at  once.  Th» 
valour  of  youth  may  fail !  " 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy. 
We  moved  ia  the   clang   ©f  our    arms.      Out 
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«t<!p9  are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns 
\vitli  all  its  stars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly 
over  the  field.  The  distant  noise  oF  the  foe 
reached  onr  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  spoke, 
in  his  valour:  his  hand  halt'-unsheathed  the 
eword. 

,,  Son  of  Fino;al .' "  he  said,  ,,vfhy  hnrns  th« 
soul  of  Gaul?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  steps 
are  disordered;  my  hand  trembles  on  my 
sword.  When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my 
soul  lightens  before  me.  I  see  their  sleeping 
host.  Tremble  thus  the  souls  of  the  valiant 
in  battles  of  the  spear?  How  would  the  soul 
of  Morni  rise  if  we  should  rush  on  the  foe ! 
Our  renown  would  grow  in  song :  Our  steps 
■would  be  stately  in  the  eyes  of  the  brave.  " 

„Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  „  my  soul 
delights  in  war.  I  delight  to  shine  in  battle 
alone,  to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But 
what  if  the  foe  should  prevail ;  can  I  behohl 
the  eyes  of  the  king?  They  are  terrible  ia 
his  displeasure,  and  like  the  flames  of  death. 
But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his  wrath ! 
Ossian  shall  prevail  or  fall.  But  shall  the 
fame  of  the  vanquished  rise?  They  pafs  like 
a  shade  away.  But  the  fame  of  Ossian  shall 
•rise!    His  deeds  shall  be  lijce  bis  father's.      Let 
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US  rush  in  our  arms;  son  of  Morni>  let  iis 
rush  to  figbt.  Gaul!  if  thou  shouldst  return, 
go  to  Selma's  lofty  hall.  Tell  to  Everailiii 
that  1  fell  with  fame ;  carry  this  sword  to 
^ranno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Oscar, 
when   the    years   of  his  youth  shall  arise."  ^ 

,,Son  of  Fingal/'  Gatd  replied  with  a  sigh  ; 
„  shall  I  return  after  Ossian  is  low?  What 
would  my  father  say>  what  Fingal  the  king  of 
men?  The  feeble  would  turn  their  eyes  and 
say,  ,,  Behold  Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  hl$ 
blood!"  Ye  shall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble* 
hut  in  the  midst  of  my  renown!  Ossian!  I 
have  heard  from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds 
of  heroes;  their  mighty  deeds  when  alone} 
for  the  soid  increases   in   danger." 

„  Son  of  Morni, "  I  replied,  and  strode  be- 
fore .  him  on  the  heath,  „  our  fathers  shaii 
praise  our  valour  when  they  mourn  our  fall. 
A  beam  of  gladnefs  shall  rise  on  their  souls, 
when  their  eyes  are  full  of  tears*  They  will 
eay,  ,,Our  sons  have  not  fallen  imknown :  they 
spread  death  around  them.  "  But  why  should 
we  think  of  the  narrow  house?  The  sworii 
defends  the  brave.  But  death  pursues  the 
flight  of  the  feeble;  their  renoTvn  is  never 
heard.'* 
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We' ruslied  forward  through  night;  we  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  stream,  Avhicli  bent  its  bhje 
course  round  the  foe,  through  trees  that  echoed 
to  its  sound.  We  came  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  saw  the  sleeping  host.  Their  fires 
were  decayed  on  the  phiin ;  the  lonely  steps 
of  their  seonts  were  distant  far.  I  stretched 
my  spear  before  me  to  support  my  steps  over 
the  stream.  But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and 
fcpoke  the  words  of  the  brave.  „  Shall  the  son 
©f  FIngal  rush  on  the  sleeping  foe?  Shall  ha 
come  like  a  blast  by  night,  when  it  overturn* 
the  yonng  trees  in  secret?  FIngal  did  not  thus 
receive  his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the 
f;rev  hairs  of  Morni ,  for  actions  like  these. 
Strike,  Osslan,  strike  the  shield,  and  let  their 
thousands  rise !  Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his 
first  battle,  that  he  may  try  the  strength  of  his 
arm. " 

My  soul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior':  '  my 
bursting  tears  came  down.  „And  the  foe  shall 
meet  thee,  'Gaul!'"  I  <5ald :  „the  fame  of 
Morni's  son  shall  arise.  Liit  rush  not  too  far, 
my  hero :  l^t  the  gleam  of  thy  steel  be  near 
to  Osslan.  Let  our  hands  join  in  slaughter. 
Gaul!  dost  thou  not  behold  that  rock?  Its 
'  grev  side  dimly  gleams  to  the  stars.  Should 
Vol.  L  I 
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xhf.  foe  prevail,.' let  our  back  b?  towards  tbe 
rock.  Then  shall  they  fear  to  approach  oiir 
epear^;    for  death  is  in  our  hands.'" 

I  struck  thric^  my  echoing  shield.  The 
starting  foe  arose.  We  rushed  on  in  the  sound 
of  pur  arms.  Their  crowded  steps  fly  over  the 
lieath.  They  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal 
was  come.  The  strength  of  their  arms  with- 
ered away.  The  sound  of  their  flight  was  like 
that  of  flame,  when  it  rushes  through  the 
blasted  groves.  It  was  then  the  spear  of  Gaul 
flew  in  its  strength  ;  it  was  then  his  sword 
arose.  Cremor  fell  ;  and  mighty  Leth.  Dunth- 
ormo  struggled  in  his  blood.  The  steel  rushed 
through  Crotho's  side,  as  bent,  he  rose  on  his 
.spear;  the  black  stream  poured  from  the  wound, 
and  hissed  on  the  hf^lf-extinguished  oak.  Cath- 
min  saw  the  st^ps  of;  the  hero  behind  him,  he 
ascended  a  blasted  tree  ;  but  the  spear  pierced 
him  from  behind.  Shrieking,. panting,  he  fell. 
Mofs  and  withered  branches  pursue  his  fal}, 
and  strew  the  blue  arms    of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  son  of  Morni,  in  the 
first  of  thy  battles.  Nor  slept  the  sword  by 
thy  side,  thou  last  of  Fingal's  race  I  Ossian. 
rushed  forward  in  his  strength;  the-peo])le  fell 
jaefore  him;     as    the  grafs   by   the  ^ta£f  of  th«r 
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T>ov,  When  he  %vhlstle9  alonj:^  tli6  fieW,  ami 
the  grey  beard  of  the  thistle  falls.  ,  But  carelefi? 
the  youtli  moves  on;  his  steps  are  towajKl? 
the  desert.  Grf-y  morning  rose  .around  us;  tU^. 
■winding  streams  are  bright  along  the  , heath. 
The  foe  gatlieied  on  a  hill;  and  the  rage  of 
Lathmon  roie.  He  bent  the  red  eve  of  his 
wrath  :  he  is  silent  in  his  rising  grief.  He 
often  struck  his  bossy  shield;  and  his  steps 
are  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  saw  the  distant 
daikuefs  of  the  hero,  and  I  spoke  to.JV'Iorni's 
son. 

„  Car -borne  chief  of  Strumon  ,  dost  thou 
behold  the  foe?  They  gather  Qn  ilie  hill  ia 
their  wrath.  Let  our  steps  be  towaids  tho 
king  *).  He  shall  rise  in  his  strength,  and  the 
host  of  Lathmon  vanish.  Our  fame  is  around 
us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged  **)  u  ill 
rejoice.  Ent  let  us  fly,  son  of  JNIorni,  Lathmon 
descends  the  hill."  ,,Then  let  our  steps  be 
slow,"  replies! -the  fair-haired  Gaul;  ,,lest  the 
foe  say,  with  a  smile,  ,,  Behold  the  warriors 
of  night.       1'hey  are,     like  ghosts,     terrible    in. 

*)  Fingal. 

*  • )  Finr^l  arfd  Morhi. 

I  a 
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clarkneCs ;  tliey  melt  away  before  the  beam  of 
the  east."  Osslan,  take  the  shield  of  Gormnr 
who  fell  beneath  thy  spear.  The  aged  heroes 
^Yill  rejoice  beholding  the  deeds  of  their  sons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when 
Sulmath  *)  came  to  car  -  borne  Lathmon: 
Sulmath  chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark  -  rolliurr 
6tream  of  Duvranna  **).  „Why  dost  thou 
not  rush,  son  of  Nuiith,  with  a  thousand  of 
thy  heroes  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  descend  with 
thy  host,  before  the  warriors  fly!  Their  blue 
arms  are  beaming  to  the  rising  light,  and  ihtir 
Steps    are  before   us  on  the  heath!" 

„  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  said  Lathmon, 
j,shall  my  Viost  descend!  They  are  but  two, 
son  ot  Dutha!  shall  a  thousand  lift  their  steel! 
Nuiitli  would  mourn  in  his  hall ,  for  the  de- 
jjarture  of  his  fame.     His  eyes  would  turn  fioui 

*)    Suil-mhatli,    a  maii  of  good  eye -fight. 

**)  DubU  -  bhranna,  darli  Tumintairi  stream. 
A  river  in  Scotland,  Avhich  falls  into  thfe  sea  at 
Banff,  slill  retains  the  name  of  Diivran.  If  ili.it 
is  meant  in  this  passa<^e,  Lathmon  must  have  h(*eii 
a  prince  of  the  Pictish  nation,  or  those  C.i!.>ilu- 
nians  who  inhabited  of  oltl  the  ea6ierft  coast'  of 
Scotland. 
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Laihmon,  -when  the  tread  ot'lu's  feet  approached. 
Go  thou  to  the  lieroes,  rliief  of"  Diitha  !  I  be- 
hohl  il4e  stately  steps  of  Ossian,  His  fame  is 
wortliy  of  my  steel!  let  tjs  contend  in  fight." 
1"he  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in 
the  words  of  the  king.  I  raised  the  shield  on 
my  arm;  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  sword 
of  Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring 
stream ;  Lathmon  came  down  in  his  strength^ 
His  dark  host  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him: 
but  the   son  of  Nualh  was   bright   in   his    steel ! 

„Son  of  Fingal,"  said  the  hero,  „thy  fame 
has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  ther« 
of  my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men! 
Lift  now  thy  spear  against  Lathmon  ;  lay  the 
son  of  Nuath  low !  Lay  him  low  among  hi* 
warriors,  or  thon  thyself  must  fall!  It  shall 
never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  people  fell 
in  my  presence ;  that  they  fell  in  the  presence 
of  Lathmon  when  his  sword  rested  by  his  side: 
the  blue  eyes  of  Cutha  woyld  roll  in  tears ;  her 
steps  be  lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dun-lathmon  !  '* 

„Nfiither  shall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  „that 
the  son  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  steps  covered 
with  darknefs,  yet  would  not  Ossian  fly!  hi* 
soul  would  meet  him  and  say,  „Does  the  bard 
roF  Selma  fear  the  foe  ? "    „No:    he    docs    not 
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fear  tlie  foe.      Hh  joy  is  in    the    midst    oF  bat- 
tle'! "  ■       •' 

Larlimon  came  on  with  his  spear.  Kj 
j)ierce<l  the  shield  of  Ossian,  I  felt  the  colli 
st'^el  liv  mv  side:  1  drew  the  swdrd  of  M^rni. 
i  (lit  the  spea'r  ih  twain.  Thfe  briglit  poiiit 
ft^ll  glilterirfg  on  earth.  The  son  of  NiiiilH 
hunit  in  his  wVath;  He  lifted  high  his  sound- 
iiii^  shleicr.  His  (^atk  eyes  rdll'ed  above  it,  as 
1)e"nding  forward;  it' shone' like  a  gate  of  brafs! 
Jjiit  Ossiad's  ^J7eafir'  pierced  the  brightnefs  of 
its  bosses,  arid  sunk  in  a  tred  that  rose  behind, 
^he  shield  hung  on  the  quivering' lance  !  hut 
l!athmon  still  advanci^d!  Gaul  foresaw  the  fall 
<.r  the  chief.  He  stre'tched'  his  buckler  before 
my  sword";  Wed' it' d^fes'cended,  ih  a  stream  of 
ligli't,    over  the  k'ing  of  Dun-lathmon  I 

Lathmon  beheld  the  son  6f  Morni.  The 
tear  statted  fr^m' his' eye.  He  threw  the  sworH 
of  his  fathers  (sii'e'Arth,  and  spoke  the  words 
of    the    brave.'     '„Why    should'  Lathmon    fight 

ao^ainst  the  first  of  men  ?    Yoiir  s^ouls  are  beamS 

n  ■ 

^rom  heaven';  your  swords  the  flames  of  death! 
VA-lao  can  eVjual  the  rettftwn  of  the  heroe^, 
whose  deeds  are  S'o'  great  in  youth?  O  that  ye 
'  were  in  the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  gree*i 
dwelling    of  La'thmon .'    then'  "VVotild  my  fathcrtr 
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say,  that  liis  son  did  not  yield  to  the  "vf  eak : 
iJut  -who  coines,  a  mighty  stream,  along  ilie 
etlioing  liealh  ?  the  little  hills  are  troiibJod 
betore  him;  a  thousand'  ghosts  are  on  the 
hearas  of  his  steel;  the  ghosts  of  those  ^vho 
are  to  fall  *),  by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  re^ 
sounding  ]\Iorven.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Fingal^ 
thy  sons  shall  fight  thy  wars.  They  go  forth 
before  thee;  they  return  with  the  steps  of 
their  renown  !  " 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in 
secret  over  the  deeds  of  his  son ,  ]Morni's  lace 
brightened  with  gladnefs ;  bis  aged  eyes  look 
faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the 
halls  of  Selma.  We  sat  around  the  feast  of 
shells.  The  maids  of  song  came  into  our  pre- 
sence, and  the  mildly  blushing  Everallin  !  Her 
hair  spreads  on  her  neck  of  snow,  her  <^y©, 
rolls  in  secret  on  Ossian.  She  touched  the 
hai  p  of  music ;  we  blessed  the  daughter  of 
Eranno ! 

Fingal  rose  in  liis  place,  and  spoke  to  Lath- 
mon  king  of  spears.      The    SAYOrd    of  Trenmor 

*)  It  was  tlioiight  in  Ossian's  time,  lliat  eacfi 
person  had  his  attending  spirit.  The  traditions 
concerning  tin's  opinion  are  dark  and  unsalis- 
i'actory.  '^ 
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shook  by  his  side,  as  high  he  raised  his  mjohty 
arm.  „  Son  of  Nuiith  ,  "  he  said,  ..j'vvhy  dost 
thou  search  for  fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are  not 
6f  the  race  of  the  feeble;  our  SAVords  gleam, 
tiot  over  the  weak.  When  did  we  rouse  thee, 
O  Lathmon!  with  the  sound  of  \var?  Fingal 
does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is 
strong!  My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the 
haughty.  The  light  of  my  steel  pours  on  the 
proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes!  and  the 
tombs  of  the  valiant  rise;  the  tombs  of  my 
people  rise,  O  my  fathers!  I  at  last  must  re- 
main alone!  But  I  will  remain  renowned;  the 
departure  of  my  soul  shall  be  a  stream  of  light. 
Jjathmon  !  retire  to  thy  place  !  Turn  thy  bat- 
tles to  other  lands  !  The  race  of  Morven  are 
renowned;  their  foes  are  the  sous  of  the 
unhappy!" 
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Argument. 

Caul,  the  son  of  Moini,  affended  Lathmon  Into 
his  own  country,  after  his  being'  defeated  in 
2\Iorven,|  as  related  iii  the  preceding  poem.  He 
yvus  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath,  the  father  of 
J.ailuTion  ,  cind  fell  in  love  with  hi.s  daughter 
Oiihona.  The  lady  v<,as  no  lefs  enamoured  of 
Gaul  ,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage. 
In  the  mean  lime  Fingal,  preparing  for  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  country  of  the  Britons ,  SQi\t 
for  Gaul.  Ho  obeyed,  and  Avent ;  but  not 
\vithfi>nt  promising  to  Oiihona  to  retnrn ,  if  he 
'  survived  tlie  war,  by  a  certain  day.  Latlmion, 
too,  was  obliged  to  attend  his  father  Nuiith  in 
his  wars,  and  Oiihona  was  left  alone  at  Dun- 
lathmon,  the  seat  of  the  family.  Dunronimath, 
Jord  of  Uthal  ,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Ork- 
»ieys,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  her 
iriends,  came,  and  carried  off,  by  force.  Oithona, 
who  had  formerly  rejected  his  love,  into  Troma- 
»hou ,  a  desert  island,  where  he  concealed  her 
in   a    cavf. 

Caul   leturned   on  tiie    day   appointed  ;      heard 
of  the  rape,  aad  sailed  to  Tjcmiithoii,   to  revenge 
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himself  on  Dimrommath.  When  he  landed ,  he 
found  Oithona  disconsolate,  and  resoJved  not  to 
survive  thg  I'ofs  of  <her  honour^  -^he  told  hinx 
the  story  of  her  misfortunes ,  and  she  scarce 
ended,  when  l>unromi|Tiath,  with  his  followers, 
appeared  at  the  further  end  oi"  the  island.  Gaul 
prepared  to  attack  hjni,  recommending  to  Oithona 
to  retire  till  Ihe  battle  was  over.  She  seem- 
ingly obeyed;  but  she  secietly  armed  herself, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  was 
jnorl^Uy  wounded.  Gaul  pursuing  th^e  flying 
enemy,  found  her  just  expiring  on  tfie'fi^ld':  h^ 
mourned  over  her,  laised  her  tonib,  and  Returned 
to  Morven.  Thus  is  t1<e  story  handed  down  by 
tradition;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  material 
diiTeience  in  the  poem,  which  opens  with  Gaul's 
return  to  Dunlathmon,  after  the  rape  of  O'ithona. 


Darkness  dwells  arouncl  Dunlathmon,  though 
the  moon"  sho\Vs  half  her  lace  on  the  hill- 
The  daughter  of  Jiight  turns  her  eyes  aw.ly  - 
she  l>fholds  the  approftchiug  gne(^  ■  "^he  son 
of  Morni  is  on  th6  plain:  there  is',  no,  sound 
in  tlie.hall.  No  long -Streaming  beam  of  light 
comes  trembling  through  tlie  -  gloom.  The 
voice    of    Oithona    *)     is    not    heard   amidst  the 

*}   Ol-th'ina,    th&  virgin  of  the  tt'ave^ 


riolse  of  tlie  streams  6?  Duvrahna.  ,',W'hii]ifr 
art  thou  gone  in  ihy  bdanty,  c]ark-haii*ed  daugh- 
ter oF  Nuaih ?  Lathmon  is  in  the  field  of  ihe 
valiant,  hut  thou  didst  promise  to  remain  in 
the  hall  till  the  son  of  Morni  returned.  Till 
he  retiiDied  from  Strumon,  to  the  maid  of  his 
love!  Tlie  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at  his  de- 
parture; the  sigh  rose  in  secret  in  thy  breast. 
But  thou  dost  not  come  forth  with  songs,  with 
the  lightly-trembling  sound  of  the  harp'l"!    . 

SucTi  were  the  v,^ords'  of  Gaul,  t\dren  he 
came  to  Dimlathmon's  to\Vers.  The  gates- Aver«* 
iapen"  arid'  dai'k.  The  Winds  were  hliist^ririg  in 
the  hall.  The  trees  strewed  tlie  'th'i'eshoi-d 
\vith  leaves;  the  murmur  of  night  Ava-s  abroad. 
Sad  and  silent,  at  a  rock,  the  son  of  Morni 
sac:  his  soul  trembled  for  the  maid;  bftt  be 
lin'ew  riot  whither  to  turn  his  course!  The  son*) 
of  Lett  stood  at  a  distance,  and  hearcf  thd 
winds  in  his  bushy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raise 
his  voice,    for  he  sa^V  the  sorrow  of  Ga'ul! 

Sleep  descended  on  the  chiefs.  The  vi- 
rions    of    night    arose.       Oithona   stood,     in    i 

*)  Morlo,  ihe  son  of  Leth  ,  is  one  of  Fin^jar^ 
most  famous  heroes.  He  and  three  other  men 
tftreaded  Gaul    Oft'  bis    eapeditioa   to  Troni4iI\on. 
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flream,  before  the  eyes  of  Mornl's  tan.  Her 
hair  was  loose  and  disordered:  her  lovely  eye 
rolled  deep  in  tears,  Elood  stained  her  sno\Yy 
arm.  The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her 
breast.  She  stood  over  the  chief,  and  hex- 
voice  was  feebly  heard.  ,,  Sleeps  the  son  of 
Morni,  he  tliat  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
Oithona?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  distant  rock  and 
the  daughter  of  Nuath  low?  The  sea  rolls 
round  the  dark  isle  of  Tronmathon.  I  sit  i^i 
my  tears  in  the  cave!  Nor  do  I  sit  alone,  O 
Gaul !  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He 
is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love^.  What  can 
Oithona  do  ?" 

A  rougher  blast  rushed  through  the  oak^ 
The  dream  of  night  departed,  Gaul  took  his 
aspen  spear.  He  stood  iii  the  rage  of  his  souL 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  east.  He  acf 
cused  the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning 
came  forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  sail.  The 
winds  came  rustling  from  the  hill;  he  bounded 
on  the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day 
arose  Tromathon*),  like  a  blue  shield  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  The  white  wave  roared 
against  its  rocks;  sad  Oithona  sat  on  the  coast.' 

*)    Trora-thon,   heavy  or  deep  ■^  sounding^  wave^ 
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She  looked  on  the  rolling  waters,'  and  her 
tears  came  down.  But  when  she  saw  Gaul  in 
his  arms,  she  started,  and  turned  her  eyes  away. 
Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent  and  red;  her  white 
arm  trembles  by  her  side.  Thrice  she  strove 
to  fly  from  his  presence;  thrice  her  steps  failed 
her  as  she  went! 

,, Daughter  of  Nuiiih,'*  said  the  hero,  „why 
dost  tliou  ily  from  Gaul?  Do  my  eyes  send 
forth  ibe  flame  of  death?  Darkens  hatred  in 
my  soul?  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the 
easti  rising  in  a  land  unknown.  "But  thou 
coverest  thy  face  with  sadnefs ,  daughter  of 
car-borne  NuiitJi  I  Is  the  foe  of  Oiihona  near? 
j\Iy  soul  burns  to  meet  him  in  fight.  The 
eword  trembles  by  the  side  oj  Gaid,  and  longs 
to  glitter  in  liis  hand.  Speak,  daughter  of 
Kuciili!   Dost  thou  not  behold  my  tears?" 

,. Young  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  maid, 
,,wliy  comest  thou  over  the  dark-blue  wave,  to 
Kuiith's  mournful  daughter?  "V\'hy  did  I  not 
j)ars  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the 
rock,'  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strows 
its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast?  Why  didst 
thou  come,  O  Gaul!  to  hear  my  departing 
sigh?  I  vanish  In  my  youth;  my  name  shall 
not  be  heard.      Or  it  will  be  heard  wltli  grief; 
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the  tears  of  Nuaih  must  i'dtl.  -TKou'  wilt'  TxS 
sad,  son  oT  Monii !  for  ilie  tlepartcd  fame  of 
Oitliona.  JBut  slie  shall  sleep  in  the  nafiow 
tomh,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why 
f]u\Sit  thou  come,  chief  of  S^rumon !  10  the  sea- 
fc eat  rocks  of  Tromathon?" 

,,I  rame  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Nuath !  the  death  of  Cuthars  chief  dar- 
kens ,bf?fore  nie ;  or,,]\Iprni's  son  shall  fall"! 
Okhona!  when  Gaul  is  low,  raise  my  tomb  on 
that  oozy  rock.  When  the  dark-bounding  ship 
shall  pafs,  call  the  sons  of  the  sea!  call  thorn 
and  give  this  sword,  to  bear  it  hence  to  Morni's 
hall.  The  grey-haired  chief  will  then  cease  to 
look  towards  the  desert  for  the  re;tHrr^,  of  .}\i$ 
son  !  " 

,,  Shall  the  daughter'. of  Nuiilh  live?"  she 
repil-^d  with  a  burjSting  sjgh.  ,,  Shall,  I  live  in 
Tromathon,  and  the  son  of  j^IoaiiI^Iow  t  ?.Iy 
heart  is  not  of  that  rock;  nor  my  soul  caralcfs 
as  that  sea;  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  v\-<-iy 
wind,  and  rolls  beneat^  the  storm!  The  blas^t 
which  shall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the 
branches  of  Oitliona  on  earth.  We  .shall  wither 
together,  son  of  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow 
house  is  pleasant  to  ine,  and  the  grey  stone  of 
the  dead:   Ipr  never! iftQ-re  will  i  leave  thy  rocks. 
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0  sea-surroimded  Tromath^n  !  Night  *J)  came 
on  \viili  her  clouds,  aFter  the  deparlure  of 
Latumon ,  -jvhen  he  went  to  the  wars .  of  his 
fathers.,  to  the  mofs  -  covered  rock  oF  Duthor- 
moth.  Night  came  on.  I  sat  in  the  hall,  at 
ihe  beam  oF  the  oak!  T^he  wind  was  abroad 
iu  the  trees.  I  heard  the  sound  of"  arms.  Joy 
lose  in  my  face.  I  thought  of  thy  return.  It 
was  the  chief  of  Cuth»l,  the  red-haired  strengtl^ 
pf  Dunrommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  fire:  thp 
blood  of  my  people  was  on  his  sword.  They 
who  defended  Oithona  fell  hy  the  gloomy 
-chief!     What  could  I  do  ?      My  arm  was  weak. 

1  could  not  lift  the  spear.  He  took  me  in  my 
grief,  amidst  my  tears  he  raised  the  sail.  He 
feared  the  returning  Lathmon,  the  brother  e^ 
unhappy  Oithona !  But  behold  he  conies  witli 
his  peoplo!  the  dark  AVave  is  divided  before 
him  !  Vv  hither  wilr  thou  turn  thy  steps,  son  of 
jVIorni  ?     Many  are  the  warriors  of  thy  foe-!  " 

„My  steps  never  turned  from  battle,"  Gaul 
said,  and  unsheathed  his  sword.  „Shall  I  thei?. 
hcgin  to  fear,  Oithona!  when  thy  foes  ar^ 
near?    Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,    till  our  battle 


*)  Oithona  relates  how  sh«  was  carried  :away  b^' 
t)iinrommalU, 
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cease  on  the  field.  Son  of  Leih,  bring  the 
bows  of  our  fathers!  the  soundhig  quiver  of 
Morni !  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  vew. 
Ourselves  v.ill  lift  the  spear.  They  are  an^  hosE 
on  the  rock!  our  souls  are  strong  in  war!" 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  joy 
rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  lights 
ning  on  a  stormy  cloud .'  Her  soul  was  resolved ; 
the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eve. 
Dunrommath  slowly  approached.  He  saw  '  the 
son  of  Morni.  Contempt  contracted  his  face, 
a  smile  is  on  his  dark -brown  cheek;  liis  red. 
eye  rolled,  half- concealed  beneath  his  shaggy 
brows ! 

,,  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  sea?"  begun 
the  gloomy  chief.  ,,Have  the  winds  driven  yoii 
on  the  rocks  of  Trbmiithon?  Or  come  you  in. 
search  of  the  white-handed  maid?  The  sons 
of  the  unhappy,  yo  feeble  men,  come  to  the 
hand  of  Dunrommath  !'  His  eye  spares  not  the 
weak;  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  strangers. 
Oithona  is  a  ])eam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of 
Curlial  enjoys  it  in  secret;  wouldst  th'6'u  coine 
on  its  loveliuefs,  like  a  cloud,  san  of  the  feeble 
hand!  Thou  maysr  come,  but  shalt  thou  return 
to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers'?"  , .Dost  thou  not 
know  me,"    said  Gaul,    ;;  red -haired  chief  of 
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Cuthal?  Tliy  feet  were  swift  on  the  heath.  In 
the  battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon ;  when  the 
sword  of  Morni's  son  pursued  his  host,  in 
Morven's  woody  land.  Duntommath  !  thy  words 
are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee. 
But  do  I  fear  them,  son  of  pride?  I  am  not 
of  the  race  of  the  feeble!  " 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms ;  Dunrommath 
shrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  spear  of 
Gaul  pierced  tlie  gloomy  chief;  his  sword 
lopped  off  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death. 
The  son  of  Morni  shook  it  thrice  by  the  lock; 
the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows 
ofMorven  pursued  them:  ten  fell  on  the  mossy 
rocks.  The  rest  lift  the  soimding  sail,  and 
hound  on  the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced 
towards  the  cave  of  Githona.  He  beheld  a 
youth  leaning  on  a  rock.  An  arrow  had  ])ierced 
his  side;  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  hel- 
met. The  soul  of  Morni's  son  was  sad,  he 
came  and  spoke  the  v.'ords   of  peace. 

,,Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of 
the  mournful  brow?  I  have  searched  for  the 
hrrbs  of  the  mountains;  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  secret  banks  oF  their  streams.  My  hand 
has  closed  the  wound  of  the  brave,  their  eyes 
have  blessed  the  son  of  Morni.       Where  dwelt 
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thy  fathers,  warrior?  Were  they  of  the  sons 
of  the  mighty?  Satlnefs  shall  come,  like  nighr, 
on  thy  native  streams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth  !  " 

„My  fathers,"'  replied  the  stranger,  „  were 
of  the  race  of  the  mighty, •  but  they  shall  not 
be  sad;  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning 
mist.  High  walls  rise  on  the  banks  of  Du- 
vranna ;  and  see  their  mossy  towers  in  the 
stream  J  a  rock  ascends  behind  them  with  its 
bending  pines.  Thou  mayst  behold  it  far 
distant.  There  my  brother  dwells.  He  is  re- 
nowned in  battle  :  give  him  this  glittering 
helm.  " 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul. 
It  was  the  wounded  Oithona!  She  had  armed 
herself  in  the  cave,  and  came  in  search  of 
death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are  half  closed;  the 
blood  pours  from  her  heaving  side.  „  Son  of 
Morni!"  she  said,  ,, prepare  the  narrow  tomli. 
Sleep  grows,  like  darknefs,  on  my  soul.  ILe 
eyes  of  Oithona  are  dim  I  O  had  I  dwelt  at 
Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame ! 
then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy;  tlie 
virgins  would  then  blefs  my  steps.  But  I  fall 
in  youth,  son  of  Morni!  my  father  shall  blush 
in  ma  hall !  '^ 
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She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon. 
The  mournful  -warrior  raised  her  tomb.  He 
came  to  Morven;  we  saw  the  darlaiefs  of  his 
soul.  Ossian  took  the  harp  in  the  praise  of 
Oithona.  The  brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul 
returned.  But  his  sigh  rose,  at  times,  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends;  like  blasts  that  shake 
their  unfrequent  -wings,  after  the  stormy  winda 
are  laid  I 
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yirgufnent, 

Malvliia,  the  daiiijhter  of  Toscar,  is  overheard  by 
Ossiaii  lamenting  the  death  of  Oscar  her  lover. 
Ossian,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own 
actions  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook,  at 
Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar,  the  petty- 
king  of  Croma ,  a  country  in  Ireland,  against 
Rothmar,  who  invaded  his  dominions.  The 
story  is  delivered  down  thus  in  tradition. 
Crothar  king  of  Croma  being  blind  with  age, 
and  his  son  too  young  for  the  field  ,  Rotlimar, 
the  chief  of  Tromlo  ,  resolved  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  offered  of  annexing  the 
dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  into  the  country  subject  to 
Crothar,  but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho, 
who   was   at   the    time  supreme   king   of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
blindnefs,  unfit  for  action,  sent  for  aid  to  Fin- 
gal  ,  king  of  Scotland  ,  who  ordered  his  son 
Ossian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before  his 
arrival  Fovargormo,  the  son  of  Crothar,  aftack- 
ing  Rothmar  ,    w  as  slain   himself,    and   his  forces 
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totally  defeafed.  Ossian  renewned  the  war; 
came  to  battle,  killed  Rotlimai  ,  and  touted  hi» 
army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered  of  its  enemies, 
Ossian  returned  to  Scotland. 


,,It  Avas  the  voice  of  mv  love !  seldom  art 
thou  in  the  dreams  of  Malvina !  Open  your 
airy  halls ,  O  fathers  of  Toscar  of  shields ! 
Unfold  the  gates  of  your  clouds  :  the  steps  of 
Malvina  are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my 
dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering  of  my  soul.  Why 
didst  thou  come,  O  blast!  from  the  dark-rolling 
face  of  the  lake?  Thy  rustling  wing  was  in  the 
tree ;  the  dream  of  Malvina  fled.  But  she 
beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mist  flew 
on  the  wind.  A  sun -beam  was  on  his  skirts, 
they  glittered  like  the  gold  of  the  stranger- 
It  was  the  voice  of  my  love !  seldom  comes 
he  to   my  dreams  !  " 

,,But  thou  dwellest  in  the  soul  of  Malvina, 
5on  of  mighty  Ossian  I  My  sighs  arise  with  the 
beam  of  the  east;  my  tears  descend  with  the 
drops  of  night.  1  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy 
presence,  Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round 
me  ;     but  thy  death  came  like  a  blast  from  the 
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desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The 
spring  returned  with  its  showers;  no  leaP  of 
mine  arose!  The  virgins  saw  me  silent  in  the 
hall;  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The 
tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins 
beheld  me  in  my  grief.  Why  art  thou  sad? 
they  said;  thou  first  of  the  maids  of  Lutha! 
Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning, 
and    stately  in  thy  sight?" 

Pleasant  is  thy  song  in  Ossian's  ear,  daugh- 
ter of  streamy  Luiha !  Thou  hast  heard  the 
music  of  departed  bards,  in  the  dream  of  thy 
rest,  when  sleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the 
murmur  of  Moruth  *).  When  thou  didst  re- 
turn from  the  chase,  in  the  day  of  the  sun, 
thou  hast  heard  the  music  of  bards ,  and  thy 
song  is  lovely!  It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina !  but 
it  melts  the  soul.  There  is  a  joy  in  grief 
when  peace  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  sad. 
But  forrow  wastes  the  mournful ,  O  daughter 
of  Toscar !  and  their  days  are  few!  They  fall 
away,  like  the  flower  on  which  the  sun  hath 
looked  in  his  strength  after  the  mildew  has 
passed  over  it,  Avhen  its  head  is  heavy  with 
the  drops  of  night.      Attend    lo    the  tale  of  Os^ 

*)   Moi*  -  1  utb  ,    greac  stream. 
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filan ,    O  maid!     He  remembers  the  days  of  his 
youth  .' 

The  king  commanded:  I  raised  my  sails, 
and  rushed  into  the  bay  of  Croma  ;  into  Cro- 
ma's  sounding  bay  in  lovely  Innisfail  *).  High 
on  the  coast  aro^e  the  towers  of  Crothar  king 
of  spears:  Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of 
his  youth ;  but  age  dwelt  then  around  the 
chief.  Rothmar  had  raised  the  sword  against 
the  hero  ;  and  the  wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He 
sent  Ossian  to  meet  Rothmar  in  war,  for  the 
chief  of  Croma  was  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
I  sent  the  bard  before  me  with  songs.  I  came 
into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There  sat  the  chief 
amidst  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes 
had  failed.  His  grey  locks  waved  around  a 
staff,  on  which  the  warrior  leaned.  He  hum- 
med the  song  of  other  times,  when  the  sound 
of  our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar  rose, 
stretched  his  aged  hand,  and  blessed  the  sou 
of  Fingal. 

,,Ossian!"  said  the  hero,  ,,the  strength  of 
Crothar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the 
sword,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at 
Strutha!    He  was  the  first  of  meii  !  but  Crothar 

*)  Inisfail,    one  of  the  ancient  names   of  Ireland. 
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had  also  his  fame.  The  king  of  Morven  praised 
me  :  he  placed  on  my  arm  the  bossy  shield  of 
Calthar,  -whom  the  king  had  slain  in  his  wars. 
Dost  thou  not  behold  it  on  the  v/all  ?  for 
Crothar's  eyes  have  failed.  Is  thy  strength, 
like  thy  fathers,  Ossian  ?  let  the  aged  feel 
thine    arm  I  " 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  felt  It  with 
his  aged  hands.  The  sigh  rose  in  his  breast, 
and  his  tears  came  down.  „Thou  art  strong, 
my  son,  he  said,  but  not  like  the  king  of 
Morven  I  But  who  is  like  the  hero  among  the 
mighty  in  war!  let  the  feast  of  my  hall  be 
spread;  and  let  my  bards  exalt  the  song. 
Great  is  he  that  is  witliin  my  walls,  ye  sons  of 
echoing  Croma!  "  The  feast  is  spread.  The 
harp  is  heard;  and  joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it 
was  joy  covering  a  sigh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in 
every  breast.  It  was  like  the  faint  beam  of 
the  moon  spread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven.  At 
length  the  music  ceased,  and  the  aged  king  of 
Croma  spoke;  he  spoke  without  a  tear,  but 
sorrow  swelled  in  the   midst  of  his  voice. 

„  Son  of  Fingal!  behold'st  thou  not  the 
darknefs  of  Crothar's  joy?  My  soul  was  not 
sad  at  tlip  feast,  when  my  people  lived  before 
me.     I    rejoiced    in    the    presence    of   strangers. 
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when  my  son  shone  in  jhe  hall.  Eut,  Osslan, 
he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed.  He  left  no 
streak  of  light  beliind.  He  is  fallen,  son  of 
Fingal !  in  rlie  Avars  of  las  father.  Rothmar 
the  chief  of  grassy  Tromlo  heard  tliat  these 
eyes  had  failed;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were 
fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his  soul 
arose!  He  came  towards  Croma;  my  people 
fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  my  wrath, 
but  what  could  sightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  steps 
were  unequal,"  my  grief  was  great.  I  wished 
for  the  days  that  were  past.  Days  I  wherein 
I  fought;  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My 
son  returned  from  the  chase;  the  fair -haired 
Fovar-gormo  *).  He  had  not  lifted  his  sword 
in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  Eut  the 
soul  of  the  youth  was  great;  the  fire  of  valour 
burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  saw  rhe  disordered 
steps"  of  his  father,  and  his  sigh  arose.  „  King 
of  Croma,  "  he  said,  „Is  it  because  thou  hast 
no  son ;  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo'g 
arm  that  thy  sighs  arise?  I  begin,  my  father 
to  feel  my  strength;  I  have  drawn  the  sword 
of  my  youth;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let 
me     meet     this     Rothmar,      with    the     sons    oi 

*)    Faobhar-gorm  ,    the  blue  point  of  steel. 
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Croma :  let  me  meet  him ,  O  my  father  I  I 
feel  my  burning  soul!"  ,,And  thou  shalt  meet 
him,"  I  said,  „  son  of  the  sighllefs  Crothar! 
But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return;  for 
my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair -haired  Fovar- 
gormo ! "  He  went,  he  met  the  foe;  he  fell. 
Ptothraar  advances  to  Croma.  He  who  slew 
my  son  is  near,  with   all  his   pointed  spears. 

This  is  no  time  to  Hil  the  shell,  1  replied, 
and  took  my  spear!  My  people  saw  the  fire 
of  my  eyes;  they  all  arose  around.  Through 
night  we  strode  along  the  heath.  Grey  morn- 
ing rose  in  the  east.  A  green  narrow  vale 
appeared  before  us;  nor  wanting  was  its  wind- 
ing stream.  The  dark  host  of  Rothmar  are  on 
its  banks,  with  all  their  glittering  arms.  We 
fought  along  the  vale.  They  fled.  Rothmar 
sunk  beneath  my  sword!  Day  had  not  descend- 
ed in  the  west,  when  I  brought  his  arms  to 
Crothar.  The  aged  hero  felt  them  with  his 
hands  ;    and  joy  brightned  over  all  his  thoughts. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall.  The  shells 
of  the  feast  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  strung; 
five  bards  advance,  and  sing,    by  turns  *) ,    the 

*}    Those   extempore   compositions  were   in   great 
repute     among     succeeding     bards.         The      pieces 
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pral?e  of  Ossian  ;  they  poured  forth  their 
burning  souls,  and  the  string  answered  to  their 
voice.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great:  for  peace 
returned     to     the     land.       The    night    came    on 

extant  of  that  kind  show  more  of  the  g-ood  ear, 
than  of  the  poetical  genius  of  their  authors.  The 
translator  has  only  met  with  one  poem  of  this 
«ort ,  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
It  is  a  thousand  years  later  than  Ossian,  but  the 
authors  seem  to  have  observed  his  manner ,  and 
adopted  some  of  his  expressions.  The  story  of  it 
is  this  :  Tive  bards,  passing  the  night  in  the  house 
of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  himself,  went  severally 
to  make  their  observations  on,  and  returned  with 
an  extempore  description  of  night.  The  night 
happened  to  be  one  in  October,  as  appears  from 
the  poem,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  has 
all  that  variety  which  the  bards  ascribe  to  it,  ia 
iheir  descriptions. 

First     Bard. 

JNiGHT  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  rest  on  the 
hills.  No  star  with  green  trembling  beam;  no 
moon  looks  from  the  sky.  I  hear  the  blast  in 
the  wood;  but  1  hear  it  distant  far.  The  stream 
of  the  valley  murmurs;  but  its  murmur  is  sullen 
and  sad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead 
the  long-howling  owl  is  heard.  I  see  a  dim  form 
pn  the  plain!  It  is  a  ghost!  it  fades,  it  flies. 
Some  funeral  shall  pafs  this  way;  the  meteor 
marks    the    path. 
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with  silence,-  the  morning  returned  with  joy. 
No  foe  came  in  clarknefs,  with  his  glittering 
spear.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great;  for  the 
gloomy  Ilothmar  had  fallen  ,' 

The  fli.slant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the 
hill.  The  stag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs  :  the 
hind  is  at  his  side.  She  hears  the  wind  in  his 
braiicliy   horns.      She   starts,    but   lies   again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock;  the  heaih- 
cock's  hpad  is  beneath  his  wing.  No  beast,  no 
bird  is  abroad  ,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox. 
She    on   a    leaiieCs    tree  ;     he   in  a   cloud   on   the   hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  sad,  the  traveller  has 
lost  his  way.  Through  shrubs,  through  thorns  ,  he 
goeS;  along  the  gurj^'Jing  rill.  He  fears  the  rock 
and  the  fen.  He  fears  the  ghost  of  night.  The 
old  tree  groans  to  the  blast;  the  falling  branch 
resounds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs, 
clujifi^  tofi^ether,  alon^  the  grafs.  It  is  the  li^hc 
tread    of    a    ghost!     ]ie   trembl^fs   amidst   the   night. 

Dark,  dusky,  howling,  is  night,  cloudy,  windy, 
and    full    of    ghosts!      The     dead    are    abroad!     my 


Second      Bap.  d. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  shower  descends.  The 
spirit  of  the  mountain  shrieks.  Woods  fall  troni 
hij^h.  Windows  flap.  The  i,'rowini(  river  roars. 
Tlie  traveller  attempts  the  ford.  Hark  !  that  shriekl 
he  dies  !    the  storm  drives   the   horse  from    the  hill. 
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I  raised  my  voice  for  Fovar- gormo,  when 
they  laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Croihar 
■was  there,  but  his  sigh  was  not  heard.  He 
searched  for  the  wound  of  his  son,    and  found 


the  goar,  the  lowing  co^v.  They  tremble  as  drives 
the   shower,   beside   the   mouldering  bank. 

The  hnnter  starts  from  sleep,  in  his  lonely  hut; 
he  wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  smoke 
around  him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud 
roar  two  mountain  streams  which  meet  beside  his 
booth. 

Sad  on  the  side  of  a  hill  the  wandering  shepherd 
sits.  The  tree  resounds  above  him.  The  stream, 
roars  down  the  rock.  He  waits  for  the  rising  moon 
to    guide    him  to  his  home. 

Ghosts  ride  on  the  storm  to  -  night.  Sweet  is 
their  voice  between  the  squalls  of  wind.  Their 
song*  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  past.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams 
roar  and  windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the 
roof.  I  see  the  starry  sky.  But  the  shower  gaihers 
again.  The  west  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is 
stormy  and  dismal;  receive  me,  my  friends,  from 
night. 

Third     Bard. 

The  wind  still  sounds  between  the  hills ;  and 
whistles  through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs 
fall  from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The 
clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the  sky,  and  show  the 
burning  stars.     The   meteor,    tokeu    of    death!    flies 
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it  in  his  breast.  Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  tlie 
aged.  He  came  and  spoke  to  Ossian.  „  King 
of  spears ! "  he  said,  ,,  my  son  has  not  fallen 
Avithout   his    fame.      The  young  warrior  did  not 

sparkling  through  the  glooni.  It  rests  on  the  hill. 
I  .see  the  Avithered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the 
fallea  oak.  Who  is  that  in  hi*  ihrowd  beneath  the 
tree,    by  the  stream? 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lash  its 
rocky  sides.  The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove  ;  the 
oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  Aits  sad  beside 
the  rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling  stream.  Her  lover 
promised  to  come.  She  saw  his  boat,  when  yet 
it  was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat 
on  the    sliore .''    Are    these    his   groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark!  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  snow 
descend.-..  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The 
stormy  winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold; 
receive  me,   my  friends,    from  night. 

Fourth     Bard. 

Night  ia  calm  and  fair;  blue,  starry,  settled  \& 
night.  The  winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.  They 
sink  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  moun- 
tain. Tr<^es  glister;  streams  shine  on  the  rock. 
Bright  rolls  the  settled  lake;  bright  the  stream  of 
the    vale- 

I  see  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  shocks  of  corn  on 
the  plain.  The  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  shocks, 
and  whietles  on  the  distant  field. 
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ily  ;  but  met  death ,  as  he  -vvem  forward  in  his 
strengths  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth, 
ivjien  their  renown  is  heard !  The  feeble  will 
not  behold  them  in  the   hall;    or  smile  at  their 


Calm,  settled,  fair  is  night!  Who  comes  from 
the  place  of  the  dead  ?  That  form  with  the  robe  of 
snow;  white  arms,  and  dark-brown  hair!  It  is  the 
daufihter  of  the  chief  of  the  people:  she  that  lately 
fell!  Come,  'et  us  ,'view  thee,  O  maid!  thou  that 
hast  been  the  delight  of  heroes!  The  blast  drives 
the  phantom  away;  white,  without  foim,  it  ascends 
the   hill. 

The  hreezes  drive  the  blue  mist,  slowly,  over 
the  narrow  vale.  It  rises  on  the  hill ,  and  joins  its 
head  to  heaven.  Night  is  settled,  calm,  blue,  starry, 
bright  with  the  moon.  Receive  me  not,  niy  friends, 
for  lovely  is    the   night. 

Fifth     Bard, 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a 
cloud  in  the  west.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  a 
long  the  shaded  hill.  The  distant  wave  is  heard. 
The  torrent  murmurs  on  the  rock.  The  cock  is 
heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the  night 
is  past.  The  housewife,  groping  in  thg  gloom, 
rekindles  the  settled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that 
day  approaches,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He 
ascends  the  hill  ,  and  whistles  on  his  way.  A  blast 
removes  the  cloud.  He  sees  the  starry  plo!)i,'h  of 
ihe  north.  Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.  He  nods 
by  the  mossy   rock. 
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trembling  hancls.  Their  memory  shall  be 
honoured  in  song;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin 
vrill  fall.  But  the  aged  wither  away,  by  de- 
grees;   the  fame  of  their  youth,  while  yet  they 

Hark!  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood!  A  low 
murmur  in  the  vale  !  It  is  the  mighty  army  of  the 
de-id    returning    from   the    air. 

The  moon  rests  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is 
still  on  that  lofty  rock.  Long  are  the  shadows  of 
the  trees.  Now  it  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary, 
silent,  and  dark;  receive  ine,  my  friends,  from, 
night. 

The      Chief. 

Let  clouds  rest  on  the  hills  :  spirits  fly,  and  tra- 
vellers fear.  Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arise, 
the  sounding  storms  descend.  Roar  streams  and 
windows  /lap,  and  green-winged  meteors  ily !  rise 
the  pate  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  enclose 
her  head  in  clouds!  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue, 
stormy,  or  gloomy  the  sky.  Night  flies  before 
the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The 
young  day  returns  from  his  clouds,  but  we  return 
no    more. 

Where  are  our  cliiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our  kings 
of  mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of  iheir  battles  are 
silent.  Scarce  their  m^ssy  tombs  remain.  We 
shall  also  be  forgot.  This  loftv  house  shall  fall. 
Our  sons  shall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  They 
«hall  ask  of  the  aged,  ,,  Where  stood  the  walls  of 
our  fathers  ?  " 
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live,  is  all  forgot.  They  fall  in  secret.  The 
sigh  of  their  son  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around 
their  tomb;  the  stone  of  their  fame  is  placed 
-without  a  tear.  Happy  are  they  'who  die  in 
youth,  when  their  renown  is  around  them !  " 

Raise  the  song,  and  strike  the  harp;  send  round 
the  shells  of  joy.  Suspend  a  hnndif^d  tapers  ou 
high.  Youths  and  maids  begin  the  dance.  Let 
some  grey  bard  be  near  me  to  tell  the  deeds  of 
other  times;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  land,  of 
chiefs  Ave  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  nij,'ht  pafs 
Ijiitil  morning  shall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let 
the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of  the 
chase.  We  shall  ascend  the  hill  with  day,  and 
awake   the   deer. 


ro/.  I. 
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CALTHON    AND    COLMAL 

A     POEM. 


Argument. 

This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Ossian's  composition*, 
is  addressed  to  one  of  the  fust  Christian  missio- 
naries. The  story  of  the  poem  is  handed  doAvn, 
by  tradition,  thus;  In  the  country  of  the  Britons 
between  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days 
of  Fingal ,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha  ,  supposed 
to  be  the  Tweed;  and  Rathmor,  who  dwelt  at 
Clulha ,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rath- 
mor was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generosity 
and  hospitality,  than  Dunthalmo  was  infamous 
for  his  cruelty  and  ambition.  Dunthalmo,  through 
envy,  or  on  account  of  some  private  feuds,  which 
subsisted  between  the  families,  murdered  Raih- 
mor  at  a  feast;  but  being  afterwards  touched 
with  remorse,  he  educated  the  two  sons  of  Ralh- 
mor,  Calthon  and  Colmar ,  in  his  own  house. 
They  growing  up  to  man's  estate,  dropped  some 
hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of 
iheir  father,  upon  which  Dunthalmo  shut  them 
up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of  Teuiha  ,  intend- 
ing   to     take    them    off   privately.       Colmal ,    th« 
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daughter  of  Dunihalmo,  who  was  secretly  in  Jove 
with  Calthon  ,  helped  him  to  make  his  escape 
from  prison,  and  fled  with  him  lo  Fingal,  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior,  and 
implored  his  aid  against  Diinlhalmo.  Fingal 
sent  Ossian  with  three  hundred  men  to  Colmar's 
relief.  Dnnthalmo  having  previously  murdered 
Colmar,  came  to  a  battle  with  Ossian;  but  he 
was  killed  by  that  hero  ,  and  his  army  totally 
defeated. 

Calthon    married    Colmal  ;     his    deliverer,      and 
Ossian  returned  to  Morven. 


I^LEASAA'T  Is  the  volco  oF  tliy  song,  thou  lonely 
tlweller  of  the  rock!  It  comes  on  the  iound 
of  the  stream,  along  the  narrow  vale.  My  sonl 
awakes,  O  stranger!  iu  the  mklst  of  my  hall. 
I  stretcli  my  hand  to  the  spear,  as  in  the  day* 
of  other  years.  I  stretch  my  hand,  but  it  is 
feeble;  and  the  sigh  of  my  bosom  grows.  Wilt 
thou  not  listen,  son  of  the  rock!  to  the  song 
of  Ossian?  My  soul  is  fidl  of  otiier  times;  the 
joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Ihus  the  sun  appears 
in  the  west,  after  the  steps  of  his  brightnefs 
have  moved  beliind  a  storm :  the  green  hills 
lift  their  dewy  beads:  the  blue  streams  rejoice 
in  the    vale.      The    aged    hero    comes   forth    oa 
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his  staff;  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam. 
Dost  thou  not  behold,  son  of  the  rock!  a 
shiekl  in  Ossian's  hail?  It  is  marked  with 
the  strokes  of  battle;  and  the  brightnefs  of  its 
bosses  has  failed.  That  shield  the  great  Dun- 
thalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  streamy  Teutha. 
Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell  by 
Ossian's  spear.  Listen,  son  of  the  rock!  to 
the  tale  of  other  years ! 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  fee- 
ble dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor 
were  never  shut;  his  feast  was  always  spread. 
The  sons  of  the  stranger  came.  They  blessed 
the  generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raised  the 
song,  and  touched  the  harp  :  joy  brightened  on. 
.the  face  of  the  sad!  Dunthalmo  came,  in  his 
pride,  and  rushed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor. 
The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame :  the  rage  of 
Dunthalmo  rose.  He  came,  by  night,  with  his 
warriors;  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in 
his  halls,  where  his  feast  was  often  spread  for 
Strangers. 

Colmar  and  Ctalthon  were  young,  the  sons 
of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  behold 
him  in  his  blood  ;  their  bursting  tears  descend. 
The  soul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,    when  he  savf 
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the  chilJren  of  youth.  He  brought  them  to 
Alteiuha's  * )  walls ;  they  grew  in  the  house  of 
their  foe.'  Iliey  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence; 
and  came  forth  to  his  wars.  They  saw  the 
fallen  walls  of  their  fathers ;  they  saw  the 
green  thorn  in  the  hall.  Their  tears  rushed 
forth  in  secret.  At  times  their  faces  were  sad. 
Duntlialmo  beheld  their  grief:  his  darkening 
soul  designed  their  death.  He  closed  them  in 
two  caves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha. 
The  sun  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams; 
nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  sons 
of  Rathmor  remained  in  darknefs,  and  foresaw 
their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  silence, 
the  fair- haired,  blue  -  eyed  Colmal  **).  Her 
eye  had  rolled  in  secret  on  Calthon ;    his  love- 


*)  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteiuha,  the  town  of 
Tweedy  flie  name  of  Dunthahno's  seat.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  all  the  names  in  this  poem  are  derived 
from  the  Galic  language ;  which  is  a  proof  that  it 
was  once  the  universal  language  of  the  >\hole 
island. 


**)  Caol-mhal,  a  xvoman  xrith  small  eye-hrows ; 
small  eye -brows  were  a  distinguishing  part  of 
beauty  in  Ossian's  time:  and  lie  seldom  fails  to 
give    them    to   the   fine  women  of  his  poems. 
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linefs  swelled  in  lier  soul.  She  trembled  for 
lier  wanior;  but  what  could  Colmal  do?  Her 
arm  could  not  lift  the  spear;  nor  was  the 
sword  formed  for  her  side.  Her  white  breast 
never  rose  beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her 
eye  the  terror  of  heroes.  What  canst  ihou  do, 
O  Colmal  !  for  the  falling  chief?  Her  steps 
are  unequal;  her  liair  is  loose:  her  eye  looks 
wildly  through  her  tears.  She  came,  by  night, 
to  the  hall  *).  She  armed  her  lovely  form  in 
steel;  the  steel  of  a  young  warrior,  who  fell 
in  the  first  of  his  battles.  She  came  to  the 
cave  of  Calthon,  and  loosed  the  thong  from 
his  hands. 

„  Arise,  son  of  Rathmor,"  she  said,  „  arise, 
the  night  is  dark  !  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of 
Selma  **),  chief  of  fallen  Clutha !  I  am  the 
son  of  Lamgal,    who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall. 

*}  That  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from 
enemies  were  hung  up  as  trophies.  Ossian  is  very 
careful  to  make  his  stories  probable;  for  he  makes 
Colmal  put  on  the  arms  of  a  youth  killed  in  his 
first  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young  woman, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  strong  enough  to  carry 
the   armour   of  a  full  grown   warrior. 

**}    Fingal. 
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I  heard  of  thy  dark  dvyelling  In  the  cave,  and 
my  soul  arose.  Arise,  son  of  Ralhmor,  arise, 
the  night  is  dark!"  „  Blest  voice!"  replied 
the  chief,  „  comest  thou  from  the  clouds  to 
Calthon?  The  ghosts  of  his  fathers  have  often 
descended  in  his  dreams,  since  the  sun  ha8 
retired  from  his  eves,  and  darkncfs  lias  dwelt 
around  him.  Or  art  thou  tlie  son  of  Lamgal, 
the  chief  I  often  saw  in  Clutha?  But  shall  I 
ilv  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  hrother  low? 
Will  I  fly  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  closed  in 
night  ?  No ;  give  me  that  spear,  son  of  Lamgal, 
Calthon  will  defend  his   brother!" 

,,  A  thousand  warriors,"  replied  the  maid, 
,,  stretch  their  spears  roimd  car -borne  Colmar. 
What  can  Calthon  do  against  a  host  so  great? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  come 
with  war.  His  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  the 
unhappy;  the  lightning  of  his  sword  is  round 
the  weak.  Arise ,  thou  son  of  Rathmor !  the 
shadows  will  fly  away.  Arise,  or  thy  steps  may 
be  seen,  and  thou  must  fall  in  youth  !  " 

The  sighing  hero  rose;  his  tears  descend 
for  car-borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  mai^ 
to  Selma's  hall;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was 
Colmal.  The  helmet  covered  her  lovely  face. 
Her  bosom   heaved   beneath   the   steel.     Fingal 
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returned  from  the  chase,  and  found  the  lovely 
etrangers.  They  were  like  two  beams  of  I'l^ht, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hall  of  shells.  The  king 
heard  the  tale  of  grief;  and  turned  his  eyes 
around.  A  thousand  heroes  half  rose  before 
him ;  claiming  the  war  of  Teutha.  I  came 
v/Ith  my  spear  from  the  hill;  the  joy  of  battle 
rose  in  my  breast:  for  the  king  spoke  to  Os- 
sian    in    the   midst  of  a  thousand  chiefs. 

„  Son  of  mj"-  strength,"  began  the  king, 
„  take  thou  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha's 
rusliing  stream,  and  save  the  car-borne  Colraar. 
Let  th)^  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleasant 
gale;  that  my  soul  may  rejoice  over  my  son, 
who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Os-» 
elan!  be  thou  a  storm  in  war;  but  mild  when 
the  foe  is  low!  It  was  thus  my  fame  arose, 
O  my  son!  be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When 
the  haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold 
them  not.  But  my  arm  is  stretched  forth  to 
the  unhappy.      My    Sword   defends    the  weak.  '* 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king,  I  took 
|ny  rattling  arms,       Diaran  *)    rose  at  my  side. 


*)  Diaran,   father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortu* 
nately  killed    by  Grimora ,    bis   mistrefs. 
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and  Dargo  *)  king  of  spears.  Three  hundred 
youths  followed  our  steps  •  the  lovely  strangers 
were  at  my  side.  Dunlhalmo  heard  the  sound 
of  our  approach.  He  gathered  the  strength  of 
Teutha.  He  stood  on  a  hill  with  his  host. 
They  were  like  rocks  broken  with  thunder, 
when  their  bent  trees  are  singed  and  bare,  and 
the  streams  of  their  chinks  have  failed.  The 
stream  of  Teutha  rolled,     in   its    pride,    before 


*)  Dargo,  the  son  of  Collath ,  is  celebrated  in 
other  poems  by  Ossian.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  boar  at  a  hunting  party.  The  lamenta- 
tion of  his  raistrefs,  or  wife,  Mingala,  over  his 
body  ,  is  extant  ;  but  whether  it  is  of  Ossian's  com- 
position, I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner;  but 
some  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  some 
later  bard.  As  it  has  some  poetical  merit,  I  hav« 
subjoined    it. 

The  spouse  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears:  for  Dargo 
was  no  more!  The  heroes  sigh  over  Lariho's  chief: 
and  what  shall  sad  Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  soul  van- 
ished like  morning  mist,  before  the  king  of  spears: 
hut  the  generous  glowed  in  his  presence  like  the 
morning    star. 

Who  was  the  fairest  and  most  lovely  ?     Who    but 
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the  gloomy  foe.  I  sent  a  Lard  to  Duntlialmo, 
to  offer  ihe  combat  on  the  plain;  but  he 
smiled  ill  the  darknefs  of  his  pride.  His  un- 
settled host  moved  on  the  hill;  like  the  moun- 
tain cloud,  when  the  blast  has  entered  its 
■\vomb  ,  and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on 
every    side. 

They     brought     Colmar     to     Teutha's     bank, 
bound    with  a  thousand  thonirs.      The    chief   is 


Thy  hanJ  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice 
V  as  soft  as  suninior-wiiu!s.  Ah  me!  what  shall  the 
lieroes  say?  for  Daij:^o  fell  before  a  hoar.  Pale  is 
the  lovelv  cheek  ;  the  look  of  ■which  was  firm  in 
danger!  Why  hast  fhoii  failed  on  our  hills  .'*  ihou 
fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  sun! 

The  daughter  of  Adonsion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes 
of  the  valiant;  she  was  lovely  in  iheir  eyes,  but 
she  chose  to  be    the  spouse  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala  !  the  night  is  coming 
with  Its  clouds ;  where  Is  the  bod  of  thy  repose  ? 
Where  but    in    the  tomb  of  Dargo  ? 

Why  dost  thou  lift  the  stone,  O  bard!  why  dost 
ihou  shut  the  narrow  house  .'^  IVTinf,'ala's  eyes  are 
heavy,   bard!     She  must  sleep  with  Dargo. 

Last  night  I  heard  the  song  of  joy  in  Lartho's 
lofty  hall.  But  silence  dwells  around  niy  bed* 
Mingala    rests  with  Dai  go. 
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sail,  but  stately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends; 
for  we  stood,  in  our  arms,  whilst  Teutha's 
waters  rolled  between.  Dunthalmo  came  with 
his  spear,  and  pierced  the  hero's  side:  he 
rolled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood.  We  heard 
liis  broken  sighs.  Calthon  rushed  into  the 
stream  :  I  bounded  forward  on  my  spear. 
Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night  came  rol- 
liiig  down.  Dunthalmo  rested  on  a  rork, 
amidst  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bosom 
burned  against  the  car- borne  Caltlion.  Lut 
Calthon  stood  in  his  grief;  he  mourned  the 
fallen  Colmar ;  Colmar  slain  in  youth,  before 
his  fame  arose  I 

I  bade  the  song  of  woe  to  rise,  to  sooth 
the  mournful  chief;  but  he  stood  beneath  a 
tree,  and  often  threw  his  spear  on  earth.  The 
humid  eve  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  secret 
tear:  she  foresaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or 
ol  Clutha's  warlike  chief.  Now  lialf  the  night 
had  passed  away.  Silence  and  darknefs  were 
on  the  field.  Sleep  rested  on  the  eyes  of  the 
heroes  :  Calthon's  settling  soul  was  still.  His 
eyes  were  half- closed;  but  the  murmur  of 
Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in  his  ear.  Pale, 
and  shoT^'ing  his  wounds,    the  ghost  of  Colmar 
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came:     he  bent  his    head    over    the   hero,     and 
raised  his   feeble  voice ! 

,,  Sleeps  the  son  of  Rathmor  in  his  night, 
and  his  brother  low  ?  Did  Ave  not  rise  to  the 
chase  together?  Pursued  we  not  the  dark- 
brown  hinds?  Colmar  was  not  forgot  till  he 
fell:  till  death  had  blasted  his  voulh.  I  lie 
pale  beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthou 
rise!  the  morning  comes  with  its  beams;  Dun- 
thalmo  will  dishonour  the  fallen.  "  He  passed 
away  in  his  blast.  The  rising  Calthon  saw 
the  steps  of  his  departure.  He  rushed  in  the 
sound  of  his  steel.  Unhappy  Colmal  rose. 
She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and 
dragged  her  spear  behind.  But  when  Calthon 
came  to'  Lena's  rock,  he  found  his  fallen 
broiher.  The  rage  of  his  bosom  rose;  he 
rushed  among  the  foe.  The  groans  of  death 
ascend.  They  close  around  the  chief.  He  is 
bound  in  the  midst,  and  brought  to  gloomy 
Dunthalmo.  The  shout  of  joy  arose;  and  the 
hills  of  ntght  replied. 

I  started  at  the  sound:  and  took  mv  fa- 
ther's spear.  Diaran  rose  at  my  side;  and  the 
youthful  strength  of  Dargo.  We  missed  the 
chief  of  Clutha,  and  our  souls  were  sad.  I 
dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame.     The  pride 
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of  my  valour  rose!  „Sons  of  Morven !  "  I  said, 
,,it  is  not  thui  our  fathers  foiiglit.  They  rested 
not  on  the  field  of  strangers,  when  the  foe  was 
not  fallen  before  them.  Their  strength  was 
like  the  eagles  of  heaven;  their  renown  is  in 
the  song.  But  our  people  fall  by  degrees.  Our 
fame  begins  to  depart.  What  shall  the  king 
of  Morven  say,  if  Ossian  conquers  not  at 
Teutha  ?  Rise  in  your  steel,  ye  warriors  !  follow 
the  sound  of  Ossian's  course.  He  will  not 
return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echoing  walls  of 
Selma.  " 

Morning  rose  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha. 
Colmal  stood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of 
the  chief  of  Clutha  :  thrice  the  spear  fell  from 
her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  against  the  stran- 
ger; for  my  soul  trembled  for  Calthon.  „  Son 
of  the  feeble  hand!"  I  said,  ,,  do  Teutha's 
warriors  fight  with  tears?  The  battle  is  not 
won  with  grief;  nor  dwells  the  sigh  in  the  «oui 
of  war.  Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  to  the  low- 
ing herds  of  Teutha.  But  leave  these  arms, 
thou  son  of  fear!  A  warrior  may  lift  them  in 
sight.  " 

I  tore  the  mail  frorn  her  shoulders.  Her 
snowy  breast  appeared.  She  bent  her  blushing 
face  to  the  ground.     I  looked  in  silence   to  the 
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cliiefs.     The  spear  fell  from  my  hand;    the  sigh 
of  my  hosom  rose!   But  wlien  1  hoard   the   name 
ot    the   maid,   my  crowding    tears    rushed   down. 
I  hlcsscd   the   lovely   heam   oF  youth,    and   bade 
the  battle  move!    VThy,   son  of  the  rock,  should 
Osslan  tell  how  Teutha's   warriors   died?     They 
are   now   forgot  in   their   land;    their  tombs    are 
not   found  on   the   heath.     Years    came    on   with 
their  storms.     The  green  mounds  are  mouldered 
away.     Scarce  is  the  grave   of  Dunthalmo  seen, 
or  the  place  where  he  fell    by    the    spear   of  Os- 
siau.     Some  grey  warrior,    half  blind  with   age, 
sitting  by  night   at    the    Maming   oak    of  the  hall, 
tells  now  my  deeds   to   his   sony  ,    and  the  fall  of 
the  dark  Dimlhalmo.     'I'lie  i'nvei^   of  youlh   bend 
sidelong    towards    his    voice.       Suiprisc    and    joy 
burn  in  their  eyes  !      I   found    Callhon   bound   to 
an    oak;      my    sword     cut    the    ihongs    from    his 
hands,     I    gave   him  the  whlte-bosomed  Colnuil. 
They  dwelt  in  the  halls   of  Teullia.. 
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THE  WAR  OF   CAROS; 

A     P    O    E  M. 

Caros  is  probably  the  noted  usurper  Caraiisiiis,  by 
birth  a  IMenapian  ,  who  assumed  ihe  purple  in  the 
year  234  :  and,  seizing  on  Eritaiu  ,  defeated  the 
Emperor  Maximiaii  Ileiiulius  iii  seveial  na\al 
engagements  ,  which  gives  piopriety  to  his  being 
called  in  this  poem  the  f'ing  of  ships.  He  le- 
paired  Agrlcola's  wall,  in  order  to  obstruct  the 
incursions  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  when  he  was 
employed  in  that  Avork,  it  appears  he  was  attacked 
by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Oscar  the  son 
of  Ossian.  This  battle  is  the  foundation  of  ihe 
present  poem,   wliich  is   addressed   to  ?.'Jalviua    the 


Bring,  daughter  of  Toscar !  bring  tlie  barp  ! 
the  light  of  the  song  rises  in  Ossian's  soul!  Ic 
is  like  the  field,    when  darkiiefi  covers  the  hilU 
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afound,  and  the  sliadow  grows  slowly  on  the 
plain  of  the  sun.  I  behold  my  son,  O  Malvinal 
near  the  mossy  rock  of  Crona  *).  But  it  is  tlm 
mist  of  the  desert,  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the 
west!  Lovely  is  the  mist,  that  assumes  the  form 
«f  Oscar!  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ye  roar 
on  the  side  of  Ardven  ! 

Who  comes  towards  my  son  ,  with  the 
murmur  of  a  song?  His  staff  is  in  his  hand,  his 
grey  hair  loose  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy  lightens 
his  face.  He  often  looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is 
Ryno  **)  of  songs,  he  that  went  to  view  the 
foe.  „  What  does  Caros  king  of  ships  ?  "  said 
the  son  oF  the  now  mournful  Ossian,  „  spreads 
he  the  wings  ***)  of  his  pride,  bard  of  the 
times  of  old!"  „  He  spreads  them,  Oscar,'' 
replied  the  bard,     „but  it  is  behind  his  gathered 


*)    Crona   is   the   name    of  a   small   stream   which 
runs    into    the    Carron. 

*•)  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
poetry.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Bard,  of  the 
lirst  rank,     in  the  days  of  Fin  gal. 

*  *  *  )     The  Roman  eaj^le. 
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heap  • }.  He  looks  over  his  stones  with  fear. 
He  beholds  theo  terrible,  as  the  ghost  oF  night, 
that   rolls   the  wave    to   his  ships!" 

,,Go,  thou  first  of  my  banls  !  "  says  Oscar, 
,,take  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its 
point.  Shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid 
him,  in  songs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling 
of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  lor 
battle;  that  mv  bow  is  weary  of  the  chase  of 
C')iia.  Toll  him  the  mighty  are  not  here;  and 
that  my  arm  is  young.  " 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  songs.  Oscar 
reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes 
on  Ardveii,  like  the  noise  of  a  cave;  when  the 
sea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it;  and  its  trees 
meet  the  roaring  winds.  They  gather  round 
mv  son  like  the  streams  of  the  hill;  when,  after 
j.iin,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  course. 
Kyno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  struck 
his  flaming  spnar.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Os- 
c.ir,  O  thou  that  sittest  on  the  rolling  of  waves! 
Fin^.d  is  (iistant  far;  he  hears  the  songs  of  bards 
in  ]\Iuiven:  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair. 
His  terrible  spear  is  at  his  side;    his    shield   that 

•)  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraiislns  repaired. 

Vol.  I.  isX 
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js  like  llie  ilaikened  inoon  I  Come  to  die  ?jattl6 
of  Oscar;    tlie  liero  is  aloiie  ! 

He  came  not  over  the  srreamy  Carun  *)» 
The  Lard  returned  with  his  song.  Grey  night 
erows  dim  on  Croiia.  The  feast  oF  shells  is 
spread.  A  hundred  oaks  huril  to  the  Avind; 
fiiint  light  gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghosts 
of  Ardveu  pafs  through  the  heam ,  and  show 
their  dim  aad  distant  forms.  Comala**)  is 
half  uilseen  on  her  meteor;  Hidallan  is  sullen 
and  dim,  like  the  darkened  moon  behind  the 
mist  of  night. 

,,Why  art  thou  sad?"  said  Ilyrio ;  for  he 
•ilone  beheld  the  chief.  j.Why  art  thou  sad. 
Hidallan!  hast  thou  not  received  thy  fame? 
The  songs  of  Ossian  have  been  heard;  tliy 
<;host  has  brightened  in  wind,  when  thou  did^-r 
bend  from  thy  cloud,  to  hear  the  song  of 
Morven's  bard  I  "     ,>  And  do  thine  eves."    said 


*)    Tiie  river  Carroit. 

**)  This  is  the  scene  of  Cotnala  .s  de;idi,  M'lmh 
is  the  subject  of  the  dramatic  poem.  The  poet 
jiienlions  her  in  this  place,  in  order  to  introduce 
ilie  sequel  of  Ilidallan's  storv,  wlio ,  on  accounr 
of  her  death,    liad    been  expelled  from   the  wars  ot 
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Oscar,  j.beliold  ihe  chief,  like  the  dim  meteor 
of  iii^lit?  Say,  Ryno,  say,  how  fell  Hidalian, 
the  renowned  in  ihe  days  of  my  fathers  ?  His 
name  remains  on  the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  h^lve 
often  seen  the  streams  of    his  hills  !  " 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  drove  Hidalian 
from  his  Avars.  The  king's  soul  was  sad  for 
Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the 
chief,  Lonelvj  sad  alortg  the  heath,  he  slowly 
moved,  with  silent  steps^  His  arms  hang  di- 
sordered on  his  side.  His  hair  flies  loose  from 
his  brow.  The  tear  is  in  his  down -cast  eyes; 
a  sigh  half-silent  in  his  breast!  Three  days  he 
strayed  unseen,  alone,  before  he  ca-.ne  to 
Lamor's  halls :  the  moss^y  halls  of  his  fathers, 
at  the  stream  of  Ealva  *).  There  Lamor  sat 
alone  beneath  a  tree;  for  he  had  sent  his 
people  ■with  Hidalian  to  war.  The  strvam  ran 
at  his  feet,  his  grey  head  rested  on  hid  siaH'. 
Sightlefs  are  his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  song- 
of  oilier  times.      The    noise    of  Hidalian's    fees 


*)  Tills  is  perhaps  tliat  small  stream,  still  refaift- 
ing  ihe  name  of  Jialva,  whicli  runs  thlotigh  ihe  16- 
inaiitic  valipy  of  GJentivar  in  Slirlijigihire.  iialva 
signifies  a  silent  stream  f  and  Glenllvar  the  ietpiater- 

U    2       '  ■  ^ 
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came  to  his  ear :  lie  knew  the  tread  of  his 
son. 

,,  Is  the  son  of  Lamor  returned;  or  is  it 
the  sound  of  his  ghost?  Hast  thou  Fallen  on 
the  banks  of  Carun ,  soil  of  the  aged  Lamor? 
Or  J  if  I  hear  the  sound  of  Hidallan's  feet; 
Avhere  are  the  mighty  in  the  war?  where  are 
my  people,  Hidallau  !  that  were  wont  to  return 
with  their  echoing  shields  ?  Have  they  fallen 
on  the  hanks    of   Carun?" 

,,No:"  replied  the  sighing  youth,  „  the 
people  of  Lailior  live.  They  are  renowned  in 
war,  my  father!  hut  Hid.illan  is  renowned  no 
more.  I  must  sit  alone  on  the  hanks  of  Balva, 
wl-.en  the   roar  of   the  hattle  grows.  " 

„  But  thy  fathers  never  sat  alone,"  replied 
the  rising  pride  of  J.amor.  ,,  They  never  sat 
alone  on  the  hanks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of 
haltle  rose.  Dost  thou  not  behold  that  tomb? 
Mv  eyes  discern  it  not;  tliere  rests  the  noble 
Garmallon,  who  never  fled  from  war!  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  says,  come  to  thy 
father's  tomb.  How  am  I  renowiied  Garmallon? 
niv  son  has  fled  from  war!" 

,,King  of  the  streamy  Balva!"  said  Hidallan 
with  a  sigh,  ,,why  dost  thou  torment  my  soul? 
Lamor,     I    never   fled.         Fingal    was     sad     for 
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Comala;  lie  flenied  his  wars  to  Hulallan.  Go 
to  the  grey  streams  ot"  thy  land,  he  said; 
moulder  like  a  leaflefs  oak,  wliich  the  wiikIs 
have   hent  over  lialva,   never  more  to  growl" 

,,And  must  I  liear,"  Lamor  replied,  ,,  the 
lone-ly  tread  of  Jlidallan's  feet?  When  thou- 
sands are  renowned  in  battle,  shall  he  bend 
over  my  grey  streams?  Spirit  of  the  noble 
Garmallon!  carry  Lamor  to  his  place;  his  eyes 
are  dark;  his  soul  is  sad;  his  son  has  lost 
his   fame !  " 

,,\Yhere,"  said  the  youth,  ,,  shall  I  search 
for  fame  to  gladden  the  soid  of  Lanror?  From 
whence  shall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
sound  of  my  arms  mav  he  pleasant  in  his  ear? 
It"  I  ^o  to  the  chase  of  hinds,  my  name  will 
not  be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs, 
with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the 
hill,  He  will  not  inrpiire  of  his  mountains, 
or  of  the  dark-brown  deer  of  his   deserts  I  " 

,,  I  must  fall,  said  Lamor,  ,,  like  a  leaflefs 
oakr  it  grew  on  a  rock  I  it  was  overturned  by 
the  winds  I  ^Ty  ghost  will  be  seen  on  my  hills, 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not 
ye,  ye  mists!  as  ye  rise,  hide  him  from  my 
sight?     My    son!      go    to    Lamor's    hall:     there 
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tlie  arms  of  our  fathers  liang.     Ering  tbe  sword 
of"  Gainiillloii  ;    he  took  it  Irom  a  foe  !  " 

He  went  and  brought  the  sword  with  all 
its  studded  thongs.  Hy  gave  it  to  his  father. 
The  grey -haired  hero  feh  the  point  with  his 
hand. 

,,]My  son!  lead  ine  to  Garmdllon's  tomb: 
it  rises  beside  that  rustling  tree.  1"he  long 
^dls  is  witliered;  I  hear  the  breezes  whistling 
there.  A  little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and 
sends  its  water  to  Balva.  There  let  me  rest; 
jl  \s  noon  :    the  sun  is  on  our  fields  !  " 

He  led  him  to  GarmuHqn's  tomb.  Lamor 
pierced  the  side  of  his  son.  They  sleep 
together :  thoir  ancient  hflHs  iiioulder  away. 
Ghosts  are  seerf  there  at  noon:  the  valley 
is  silent,  and  the  people  shun  the  place  of 
Lamor. 

,.  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  said  Oscar,  ,,sor 
of  the  tia:ies  of  old!  Mv  soul  si^hs  for  Hidallan; 
he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on 
the  blast  of  the  desert,  his  wandering  is  in  a 
foreign  land.  Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven  ! 
tiraw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal.  Send  the 
i)i-[it  awav  in  songs;  watch  the  strength  of 
l^.Tios.  Oscar  goes  to  the  ppo]de  of  other 
times;     to  the    shades  qf  silent  Avdven ;    whera 
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Ills  fathers  sit  dim  In  their  rloutls,  and  behold 
the  future  war.  And  arc  thou  there,  HiduUaii, 
like  a  half  -  (-xtinguished  meteor?  Conie  to  <j:n7 
si;s^ht,  in  thy  forrow,  chief  of  the  ■winding 
Ealva  !  " 

The  heroes  move  v/ith  their  songs.  Oscar 
slowly  ascends  the  lilli.  The  meteors  of  night 
set  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  distant  torrent 
faintly  roarg.  Unfrequent  blasts  rush  through, 
aged  oaks.  The  halt -enlightened  moon  sinks 
dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices 
are  heard  on  the  heath,  Oscar  drew  his 
6 word  I 

„Come,"  said  the  hero,  ,.0  vc  ghosts  of 
my  fathers  .'  ye  that  fought  against  the  kings  of 
the  world!  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times; 
and  your  converse  in  your  caves;  when  von 
talk  together,  and  Ijehold  your  sons  in  the 
fields  of  the  brave.  " 

Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voire 
of  his  miglity  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  sieod  of 
the  stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs.  His 
robe  is  of  the  mist  of  Lano,  that  brings  deatli 
to  the  people.  His  sword  is  a  green  meteor 
half- extinguished.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  sighed  thrice  over  the  hero  : 
thrice  the  winds  of  night  roared  around  !    Many 
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^\ex■e  Lis  words  to  Oscar;  but  tliey  only  caiiie 
hy  halves  to  our  ears:  lliey  were  dark,  as  tlie 
tales  oF  other  times,  beloro  the  light  of  the 
song  arose.  He  slowly  vaijished,  like  a  inist 
that  melts  on  the  sunny  hill.  It  was  tlicii ,  O 
daughter  of  Toscar !  my  son  began  first  to  be 
sad.  He  foresaw  the  i'all  of  his  rare.  At 
limes,  he  was  thoughlful  and  d.irk ;  like  the 
sun  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face,  but 
again  he  looks  forth  from  his  darknefs  on  the 
green  hills  of  Gona. 

Oscar  passed  the  night  among  his  fathers, 
grey  morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks.  A 
green  vale  surrounded  a  tomb  which  arose  in 
the  times  of  old.  Little  hills  lift  their  head 
at  a  distance;  and  stretch  their  old  liees  to 
the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  sat  tliere, 
for  tliey  had  passed  the  stream  by  night. 
They  appeared  ,  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines, 
to  the  pale  light  of  the  morning.  Oscar  stood, 
at  the  tomb,  and  raised  thrice  his  terrible 
voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  around ;  the 
starting  roes  bounded  away:  And  the  trembling 
ghosts  of  the  dead  fled,  shrieking  on  their 
clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  wy  son, 
vvhen  he  called  his  friends! 
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A  thousand  spears  arose  around;  the  people 
of  Cares  rose.  Why,  daiigliter  of  Toscar,. 
why  that  tear?  My  son,  though  alone,  is  brave. 
Oscar  is  like  a  beam  of  the  sky;  he  turns 
around  ,  and  the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the 
arm  of  a  ghost,  when  he  stretches  it  from  ^ 
cloud;  the  rest  of  his  thin  form  is  unseen;; 
but  the  people  die  in  the  vale  !  Mv  son  beheld 
the  approach  of  the  foe;  he  stood  in  the 
silent  darknels  of  his  strength.  „  Am  I  alone, 
said  Oscar,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  foes? 
Many  a  spear  is  there!  many  a  darkly -rolling 
eye!  Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven?  But  did  my  fathers 
ever  fly?  Tlie  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thou- 
sand battles.  Oscar  too  shall  be  renowned  I 
Come,  ye  dim  ghosts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold 
my  deeds  in  war!  I  may  fall;  but  I  wdll  ho. 
renowned  like  the  race  of  the  echoing  Mor- 
ven."  He  stood,,  growing  in  his  place,  like 
a  flood  in  a  narrow  valei  The  battle  came^ 
but  they  fell:  bloody  was  the  sword  of 
Oscar! 

'Idle  noise  reached  his  people  at  Cronaj 
they  came  like  a  hundred  streams.  Th§ 
warriors  of  Caros  fled ;  Oscar  remained  like 
a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing  sea.  Now  dark  and 
deep,    with    all   his   steeds,     Caros     rolled    lii$ 
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might  along:  the  little  streams  are  lost  m  his 
course;  the  earth  is  rocking  round.  Eaitla 
spreads  from  wing  to  wing:  ten  thousand 
swords  gleam  at  once  in  the  sky.  But  why 
shpuld  Ossian  sing  of  battles?  For  never 
more  shall  my  steel  shine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  oF  my  youth  with  grief;  when  I  feel 
the  weaknefs  of  my  arm,  Happy  are  they 
who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midst  of  their 
renown !  They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs 
of  their  friend;  or  failed  to  ])end  the  bow 
of  their  strength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Oscar, 
in  the  midst  of  thy  lushing  blast.  Thou  often 
goest  to  the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caro3 
iled  from  thy  lifted  sword. 

Darknefs  comes  on  my  soul,  O  fair  daughter 
oFT'oscar!  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  sou 
at  Carun;  nor  the  figure  of  Oscar  on  Crona. 
The  rustling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away; 
and  the  heart  of  his  father  is  sad.  But  lead 
me,  O  Malvina!  to  the  sound  of  my  woods; 
to  the  roar  of  my  mountain  streams.  Let  the 
thase  be  heard  on  Cona;  let  me  think  on  tho 
days  of  other  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp, 
O  maid  I  that  I  may  touch  if,  when  the  light 
ef  my  soul  shall  arise.  Be  thou  near,  to  learn 
the  song;    future  times  shall  hear  of  me  I     The 
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sons  of  tlic  fep|i]p  liereafrer'  -will  lift  tlie  voice 
on  Cona;  and,  looJ-.ing  up  to  the  rocks,  say, 
,.Hero  Osslan  tlwelt.  "  They  sh^ll  admire  the 
ihiefs  of  old,  the  race  that  are  no  morel 
vrbile  yve  ride  on  our  clouds,  Malvina  !  on  the 
%vings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our  voices  shall 
be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  desert;  we  shajl 
ting  on.  t]ie  breeze  of  the  rock. 
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CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA: 

A     POEM. 


^rgumenc. 

An  addrefs  to  ATalvina ,  the  datiglner  of  Toscar, 
The  poet  relates  ihe  arrival  of  CarhJin  in  Selma, 
to  solicit  aid  atjainst  Diilh-carmor  of  Cluba  ,  Avho 
had  killed  Catlimol,  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter 
Lanul  Finj^.ii  declining  to  make  a  choice  among 
his  heroes  ,  vvlio  were  all  claiming  \\\e.  command 
of  the  expedition  ;  they  retired  each  to  his  hill 
of  ghosts;  to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The 
spirit  of  Trenmor  appears  to  Ossian  and  Oscar: 
they  sail,  from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and,  on  the 
fourth  day,  appear  oflf  the  valley  of  Kalhcol,  in 
Inis-huua,  \vhere  Diifh-carmor  had  iixed  his 
residence.  Ossian  dispatches  a  bard  to  Dolh- 
carmor  to  demand  battle.  Tsiyht  comes  on.  The 
distrefs  of  Cathlin  of  Clufha.  Ossian  devolves 
the  command  on  Oscar,  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  kings  of  Morven  ,  before  battle, 
retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  coming' 
on  of  dav,  the  battle  joins,  Oscar  and  Diith- 
carmor  meet,  The  latter  falls.  Oscar  carries 
the  mail    and    helmet  of  Duth-carnior    to    Cathlin, 
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who  had  rtilii'cd  from  the  ii^-]i].  Cathliii  is  dis- 
covered ro*  be  the  daughter  <>t  Cathmol  ,  in  dis- 
guise, who  had  heeii  cauied  off,  by  force,  by, 
and  had  made   her    escape    fioiii,    Dulh-carinor. 


(JoME  *),  tbou  beam  tliat  art  loiielv,  from 
watching  in  the  niglit!  I'he  squally  winds  are 
around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing  hills. 
Red,  over  my  hundred  streams,  are  the  light- 
covered  ]»at1is  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on 
the  eddying  -winds,  in  the  season  of  night. 
Dwells  there  no  joy  in  song,  white  hand  of 
the  harps  of  lAitho  ?  Aw\ike  the  voice  of  the 
string;  roll  my  soul  to  me.  It  is  a  stream 
that  has  failed.      Malvina,    j)our  the  song. 


*)  The  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poent, 
iiifolm  IIS,  that  it  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  of 
Laoi  Oi-liitha;  i.  e-  the  hymn  of  the  maid  of 
Lutha.  They  pretend  also  to  fix  the  time  of  its 
composition,  to  the  third  year  after  the  deatli  of 
Fingal;  that  is,  duiing  (he  expedition  of  Fergits 
the  son  of  Finj^a!,  to  the  banks  of  Uisca-  duthon. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  Hiijliland  senachies 
have  prefixed  to  this"  poem  ,  an  addrefs  of  Ossian, 
to  Congal  the  young  sou   of  Fers^us ,    which  1   have 
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I  liear  tliee,  from  tliy  clarknefs,  in  Selma, 
tliou  that  wai<:ljest,  lonely,  by  night  I  Why 
fllJst  thou  with -hold  tlie  song,  from  Osslan's 
failing  soul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear 
of  the  hunter,  descending  from  his  storm- 
covered  hil ;  in  a  sun -beam  rolls  the  echoing 
stream;  he  Jiears,  and  shakes  his  dewy  locks: 
such  is  the  voice  of  Lulha,  to  the  friend  oT 
the  spirits  of  heroes.  My  swelling  bosom  beats 
Blgh.  I  look  back  on  the  days  that  are  past. 
Come,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  watch- 
ing in  the  night  I 


tcjectPii,  as  haling  no  manner  of  coniiech'cii  wiih 
khe  rest  of  rlie  piece.  It  has  poeiiral  merit;  atid, 
tjrobably,  it  was  the  openinf^  of  onp  of  Ossian  s 
other  poems,  tliouifh  the  bards  injudiciously  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  piece  now  before  ns. 

„  Conceal,  son  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light 
fcetweeii  thy,  locks,  ascend  to  the  lock  of  Selmfl,  to 
the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  shields.  Look  over  ihft 
bosom  of  night,  it  is  streaked  wi(h  the  red  paths  or 
the  dead  :  look  on  the  nii>ht  of  gho.sfs  ,  and  kindle, 
O  Congal  !  thy  soul.  Be  uof,  like  the  moon  on  a 
stream,  lonely  in  the  midst  of  clouds:  darknefs 
closes  around  if;  and  the  beam  dppnrfs.  Depart 
Hot,  son  of  Feri^iis  !    ere  ihon  markest  the  field  wiili 

hy   sword.      Ascend    to    tho    roc 

>4k  of  the  breaker  of  shields." 
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in   the   echoing  bay  of  Caunona  *)     we  saw, 
one   daV;,     ihe  bounding  ship*      On    high,    hung 


*)  Car-mona,  hay  of  the^  flark  browrt  hills,  ^rt 
arm  of  tde  .sea,  in  fhe  neifilibonrhood  of  Selma. 
In  ihis  paraj^iaph  are  menrioiied  the  signals  pre- 
sented to  Fingal  j  by  those  who  came  to  demanil 
Ills  aid.  The  supplianf.s  held,  in  one  hand,  a  sliield 
covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken 
^pear;  the  first  a  symbol  of  the  death  of  their 
friends,  the  last  an  emblem  of  their  own  helplef* 
ftituatlon*  If  the  l^ing  chose  to  grant  succour?^ 
Hvhich  gjenerallv  was  the  case,  he  reached  to  them 
tJiP  sliell  of  feasts,  as  a  token  of  his  hospitality 
and  friendly  intentions    toWaids    them* 

If  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader  to  Jay 
Iiere  before  him  the  cereinony  of  the  Cran  '^  fara, 
which  was  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  till  very  latelv'. 
med  in  the  HIgldands.  When  the  news  of  any  ene- 
any  came  to  the  residence  of  fhe  chief,  hn  immedi- 
ately killed  a  goat  with  his  own  sword  ,  dipped  the 
end  of  an  half-  bui  nt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood, 
and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  servants,  to  be  carried  fc» 
the  ne\t  hamlet-  From  hamlet  to  ham/et  tjiis 
tessera  was  carried  with  the  utmost  expedition,  ani, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  liours,  the  whole  clan  were 
ih  arms,  and  conyened  in  an  appointed  place;  tht* 
name  of  which  was  the  only  word  that  accompanied 
the  deliveiy  of  the  Cran-  tara.  This  symbol  Vy3s 
the  manifesto  of  the  chief,  bv  which  he  threatened 
fire  and  sword  to  those  of  his  clau  that  did  nor 
immediately  appear  at  his  standard. 
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a  broken  shieM :  It  was  marke*!  ■wlili  wantler- 
ing  blood.  Forward  came  a  youth,  in  arms, 
and  stretched  his  pointlefs  spear.  Long,  over 
his  tearful  eyes ,  hung  loose  his  disordered 
locks.  Fingal  gave  the  shell  of  kings.  The 
words  of  the  stranger  arose.  ,,  hi  his  hall  lies 
Cathmol  of  Clulha,  by  the  windiivi,'  of  his  own 
dark  streams.  Dutli-carmor  saw  white-bosomed 
Lanul*),  and  pit-rced  her  fadier's  side.  In 
ithe  rushy  desert  Avere  my  sif^ps.  He  fled  in 
the  season  of  night.  Give  tliim;  aid  to  Cathlin 
to  revenge  his  father.  1  souyiil  tliee  not  as  a 
beam,  in  aland  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the 
sun.    art  known,    kijig  of  echoing  Seliria  !  " 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  pre- 
sence, we  rose  in  arms.  But  who  should  life 
the  shield?  for  all  liad  claimed  the  war.  The 
night  came  down;  we  stio<li',  in  silence; 
each  to  his  hill  of  ghosts:  that  sjiijii.s  •  might 
descend,    in  our  dveams,     to  mark    us    for   ths 


*)  Lanu),  fun-eye rJ  ,  a  surname  v.  Iiicli,  according 
to  tradition,  Avas  be.'^lowed  on  tlie  c'niii^lirer  of  Cath- 
mol, on  account  of  her  beauty;  lliis  tindilion,  hoAv- 
ever ,  may  have  been  founded  on  that  partiality, 
which  the  bards  have  shown  to  Cathlin  of  Clutha  ; 
for,  according  to  ihji^ni,  no  falsehood  could  dwell 
in  tht  soul  of  the  hvcly. 
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field.  We  struck  the  shield  of  ihe  c^ead  :  we 
raised  the  hum  of  songs.  We  thrice  called 
the  ghosts  of  our  fathers.  We  laid  us  down 
in  dreams.  'Ircnmor  came,  before  mine  eyes, 
the  tall  form  of  other  years!  His  biae  liosts 
were  behind  him  in  half- distinguished  rows. 
Scarce  seen  is  their  strife  in  mist,  or  their 
stretching  forward  to  deaths.  1  listened;  but 
no  sound  was  there.  Ihe  forms  were  empty 
wind  ! 

I  started  from  the  dream  of  ghosts.  On  a 
sudden  blast  flew  my  whistling  hair.  Low- 
sounding,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the 
dead.  I  took  my  shield  from  its  bough.  On- 
ward came  the  rattling  of  steel.  It  was  Os- 
car *)  of  Lpgo.  He  had  seen  his  fathers.  ,,A9 
rushes  forth  the  blast,  on  the  bosom  of  whit- 
ening waves;  so  carelefs  shall  my  course  be,, 
through  ocean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.     1  have 


*)  Oscar  is  hpre  called  Oscar  of  Lego ,  from  Ms 
mother  being  the  daughter  ot'Brdnuo,  a  po\v(»rful 
chief,  on  the  banks  of  that  lake.  It  is  lomarkahle 
that  Os.sian  addresses  no  poem  to  Malvina,  in  whicll 
her  lover  Oscar  was  not  one  of  the  principal  actors. 
His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  sou, 
shows  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  is  not  confined,  as 
«ome  fondly  imagine,   to  onr  own  polished  times. 

Vol,  I.  N 
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s«en  the  (lead,  my  father!  My  beating  soul  la 
high!  My  fame  is  bright  before  me,  like  the 
streak  of  light  on  a  cloud ,  when  the  broad 
iuii  comes  forth,     red  traveller  of   the  sky!" 

,, Grandson  of  Eranno,"  I  said,  ,,not  Oscar 
alofle  shall  meet  the  foe.  I  rush  forward, 
tlirough  ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes. 
Let  us  contend,  my  son,  like  eagles,  from  one 
rock;  when  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  against 
the  stream  of  winds,"  We  raised  our  sails  in 
Garmona.  From  three  ships,  they  marked  niv 
shield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  ntghrlv 
Ton-thena  *),  red  traveller  between  the  clouds. 
Four  days  came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon 
came  forward  in  mist.  In  winds  Avcre  its 
hundred  groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times, 
its  brown  side.  White,  leapt  the  foamy  streams, 
from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 


*)  Ton-thena,  fire  of  the  waTC,  was  the  rematk- 
abla  star  mentioned  in  the  seventh  book  of  Temora, 
which  directed  the  conr.se  of  Larthon  to  Jteland.  It 
seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  those  who  sailed 
on  that  sea,  which  divides  Ireland,  from  Sonfh  Bri- 
tain. As  the  course  of  Ossian  was  a]ou'j:  the  consc 
of  Innis-hnna,  he  mentions,  with  propriety,  thai  star 
V\hich  directed  the  voyage  of  the  colony  from  that 
country    to   Ireland. 
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A  green  field,  in  the  bosom  of  hills,  -vviiida 
silent  niih  its  own  blue  stream.  Here,  mitlsc 
the  waving  oi"  oaks,  -were  the  dwellings  oF 
kings  of  old.  But  silence,  for  many  dark-brown 
years,  had  settled  in  grassy  Raduol  *  ) ;  for  the 
race  of  lieroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleasant 
vale.  Diilh-carmor  was  here,  with  his  people, 
dark  rider  oi  the  wflve.  Ton  -  thena  had  hid 
lier  luad  in  the  skv.  He  bound  his  white-* 
bosomed  sails.  His  course,  is  on  the  hills  of 
I\ath-col,  to  the, seats  of  roes.  We  came.  I 
sent  the  bard,  with  songs,  to  call  the  foe  to 
fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him,  with  joy.  Xh© 
king's  soul  Avas  like  a  beam  of  fire;  a  beam 
of  fire,  marked  with  smoke,  rusliing,  varied, 
through  the  bosom  of  night.  The  deeds  of 
Duth-carmor  \\r>r  dark,  though  his  arm  was 
etron;:. 


*)  Rath-col ,  woocly-fiehl ,  does  not  appear  to 
liave  been  the  residence  of  Diiiii-carmor :  he  seems 
rather  to  have  been  forced  thilher  bv  a  storm;  at 
least  I  should  think  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
poet,  from,  his  expression,  that  Ton  -  thena  had 
hid  her  liead,  and  that  }ie  bound  his  white-bosotned 
sails;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  \veather 
was  stormy,  aud  that  Duth-carmor  put  into  the  bay 
of  Ilatli-col  f«r  shelter. 

N  a 
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Night  came ,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  heam  of  tlio  oak  we  sat  dovyn.  At  a 
distance  stood  Cathlin  of  Chitha.  I  saw  the 
changeful  *)  soul  of  the  stranger.  As  shadows 
flv  over  the  field  of  grafs,  so  various  is  Cath- 
iin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  within  locks  ^  that 
rose  on  l\aih  -  coFs  wind;  I  did  not  rusli> 
amidst  his  soulj  with  my  words.  I  bade  the 
song   to  rise. 

,,  Oscar  of  Lego,"  I  said,  ,,he  thine  the 
secret   hill**),     to-night.       Strike    the    shield^ 


*)  From  ttiis  circumstance,  succeeding  barcJs 
feigned  that  Cathlili,  who  i,s  here  in  ttie  disguise  of 
a  young  Avarrior,  liad  fallen  in  love  wiih  Duib-carnior 
at  a  feast,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  hev 
father.  Her  love  was  converted  into  detestation  for 
him,  after  he  had  niuruered  her  fadier.  Liit  /;v 
those  rainbows  of  heaven  are  changeful .,  say  my 
authors,  speaking  of  women,  she  felt  ihe  reiiirn  of 
her  former  passion,  upon  ihe  approach  of  Dnih- 
carmor's  danger.  I  Inyself,  ^vho  think  more 
favomably  of  (lie  sex,  must  attribute  ihe  agitajioii 
of  Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extreme  sensibility  to  the 
injuries  done  her  by  Dufh-carmot- :  and  tliis  opinion 
is  favoured  by  the    sequel    of  the   Jstoly. 

*•)  This  passage  alludes  to  the  ^vell-known  custom 
among  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  lo  reiire  from 
iheir  army    on   the  aiglit  preceding   a  bailie.     The 
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like  Morven's  kings.  With  clay,  tbou  slialt 
Jtad  in  war.  From  my  rock.  I  shall  see  ihee. 
Oscar,  a  dreadful  form  ascending  in  fight,  like 
the  appearance  of  ghosts,  amidst  the  storms 
thev  raise.  Why  should  mine  eyes  return  to 
the  dim  times  of  old,  ere  yet  the  song  had 
bursted  forth,  like  the  sudden  rising  of  winds  ? 
But  the  years,  that  are  past,  are  marked  with 
mighty  deeds.  As  tlia  nightly  rider  of  waves 
looks  up  to  Ton  -  thena  of  beams;  so  let  us 
turn  our  eves  to  Trenmor,   the  father  of  kings." 

,,  Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  Held  Carmal 
had  poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark 
ridge  of  waves.  The  grey -haired  barjls  were 
like  moving  foam  on  their  face.  They  kindled 
tlie  strife  around,     with    their   red-rolling   eyes. 


story  wlvch  Ossian  inrrodiices  in  the  next  paragraph, 
concerns  the  fall  of  the  Druids.  It  is  said  in  many 
old  poems,  that  the  Druids,  in  the  extremity  of 
iheir  affairs,  liad  .solicited  and  obtained  aid  from 
Scandinavia.  Among  tlie  auxiliaries  there  came 
many  pretended  magicians  ,  which  circurnstai^ce  Os- 
.sian  alludes  to,  in  liis  description  of  the  son  of 
Lotla.  Magic  and  incantation  could  not,  however, 
prevail;  for  Trenmor,  assisted  by  the  valour  of 
his  son  Tradial,  eutirely  broke  the  j)owej'  of  ihe 
Druids. 
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Nor  alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks;  a  son 
of  Loda  was  there;  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark 
land,  lo  call  the  ghosts  from  high.  On  his 
hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in  Lochlin,  in  the  midst  of 
a  leaflefs  grove.  Five  stones  lifted,  near,  tlu  ir 
heads.  I.oiid  roared  his  rushing  stream.  He 
often  raised  his  voice  to  the  winds,  when 
jneteors  marked  their  nightly  wings;  when  the 
(dark -robed  moon  was  rolled  behind  lier  hill. 
Is'or  unheard  of  ghosts  was  he!  They  cams 
Vv'ith  the  sound  of  eagle  wings.  They  turned 
tattle,  in  fields,   before  the  kings  of  men. 

,,But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from 
battle.  He  drew  forward  that  troubled  war; 
in  its  dark  skirt  Avas  Trathal,  like  a  rising  light. 
It  was  dark;  and  Loda's  son  poured  forth  liis 
signs,  on  night.  The  feeble  were  not  before 
thee,  son  of  other  lands*)!  Then  rose  the 
Strife  of  kings,'  about  the  hill  of  night;  but  it 
yras  soft  as  two  Summer  gales,  shaking  their 
light  wings,  on  a  lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to 
his  son;  for  tlie  fame  of  the  king  had  been 
heard.      Trathal  canle   forth   before    his    father. 


■  '  •)  Trenmor  and  Trathal.  Ossian  introdncpd  f^iis 
*f)isode,  as  an  example  to  bis  son,  from  ancient 
times. 
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and^e  foes  failed,  in  erlioing  Caraclia.  The 
years  that  are  past,  my  son,  are  marked  wilh 
mighty    deeds  *).  " 

In  clouds  rose  the  eastern  light.  The  foe 
came  forth  in  arms.  The  strife  is  mixed  on 
Rath-col,  hke  the  roar  of  streams.  Behold  the 
contending  of  kings!  I'hey  meet  lieside  th« 
o.ik.  In  gleams  of  steel  the  dark  forms  are 
lost  I  such  is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale 
hy  night:  red  light  is  scattered  round,  and. 
men  ioresee  the  storm!  Duth-carmor  is  low 
in  hlood!  The  son  of  Ossian  overcame!  Not 
hannlefs  in  battle  was  he,  Malvina  hand  of 
harps  ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  steps  of  CatK- 
lin.  I'he  stranger  stood  by  a  secret  stream, 
where  the  foam  of  Rath -col  skirted  the  mossy 
stones.      Above,    bends  the  branchy  birch,    and 


*)  Those  -\vho  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition, 
Janient  that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  lost.  J« 
particular  tlipv  regret  the  lofs  of  an  episode,  -which 
was  heie  introduced,  with  the  sequel  of  the  story 
of  Carina!  and  liis  Druids.  Their  attachment  to  it 
was  fonnded  on  the  descriptions  of  maijical  enclitiit- 
rac>at$    which    it    contained. 
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strrws  its  leave;,  on  wind.  Tlie  Inverted 
sprai  of"  Calhlln  touched,  at  times,  the  stream, 
Oscar  hrouj^dit  Duth- caimor's  mail:  his  hehiiet 
■with  Its  eagle  wing.  He  placed  ihein  beiore 
tlie  stranger,  and  his  words  vrere  heard. 
„  The  foes  of  iny  failier  have  failed.  They 
aio  laid  in  the  field  of  ghosts.  P\.eno\vrt 
returns  to  Morven ,  like  a  rising  wind.  Why 
art  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha?  Is  there  cause 
for  grief?" 

,,  Son  of  Ossian  of  harps,  my  soul  is 
darkly  sad.  1  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol, 
whicJi  lie  raised  in  war.  Take  the  mail  oi 
Cathlin,  place  it  high  in  Selraa's  hall;  that 
thou  mayst  reniemher  the  haplefs  in  thy 
<j^stant  land."  From  wh.ite  breasts  descend- 
ed the  mall.  It  was  the  race  of  kings;  the 
soft  -  handed  daughter  of  Cathmol,  at  the 
streams  of  Cluiha !  Buth  -  carnior  saw  her 
bright  in  the  hall;  he  had  come,  by  night, 
to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but 
ijiio  hero  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with 
the  inn  id.  On  the  fourth  she  fled  in  .trffrtr-^ 
She  remembered  the  race  of  kings ,  and  felt 
her  bursting  soui : 

Why,    maid    of  Toscar    of  Luilia,    should  I 
toll  how  Cathljn  tailed?     Her  tomb  is  at  rushy 
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Liimon,  in  a  distant  land.  Near  It  were  llie 
steps  of  Sul-nialla,  in  tlie  days  oF  grief.  She 
raised  the  song,  for  llie  daiigliler  of  strangers, 
and  touched  the  mournlul  harp. 


Gome,  iVom  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam! 


*©©©©©©3(^^G)^3* 
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Tills  pnpm,  -wliirh,  piopprly  sppakiiip-,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  lasf,  opens  a\ii1i  hh  addipfs  to  Siil- 
inall.i,  the  daiii^hter  of  llie  kiiij^  of  Inis-fmna, 
whom  Ossiaii  met  at  the  chase,  as  ho  relumed 
from  tlie  hattle  of  llaili-col.  Snl-malla  invite? 
Ossian  and  0.sc.^r  to  a  feasr,  at  (lie  residence  of 
lier  father,  ^^'^o  ^\'ali  llien  nhsent  in  tlie  wars. 
Upon  heariiifj^  their  name  and  family,  she  relates 
an  expedition  of  rin^al  into  Inis-hnna.  She 
casually  mentioning'  Caihmor,  chief  of  Aiha  (who 
then  assisted  her  iailier  ai^ainst  his  enemies), 
Ossian  introduces  ihe  episode  of  Culgorm  and 
Snran-dronlo,  two  Scandinavian  kini^'s ,  in  wlioae 
wars  Ossian  himself  and  Catlimor  were  en^ag^ed 
on  opposite  sides.  The  siory  is  imperfect,  a  part 
of  the  orisjinal  beinjj  lost.  Ossian  ,  warned  in  a 
dream,  by  the  ghost  of'Trenmor,  sets  sail  fioin 
Inis  -  huna. 
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VViio  *)  moves  so  stately,  on  Lumen,  at  tlie 
roar  of  the  loainy  waters?  Her  Lair  falls  upon 
her  heavin<r  hieasl.  White  is  lier  arm  behind, 
as  slow  she  hcnds  the  how.  Why  rlost  ihou 
wander     in     deserts,     like     a     linht     tlirouiih     a 


*)  Th<"  expedition  ofOssian  to  Inis-hnna  happened 
a  short  time  before  Fingal  passeJ  over  into  Jie'and, 
To  deibroae  Gairbar  the  son  of  Jiorbar  -  dufhul. 
Catlimor,  ihe  brother  of  Caiibar,  was  aiding  Co  nnior, 
kiiii;;  of  Inis-hnnn,  in  his  wars,  at  the  time  that  t)s, 
xian  defeated  Diifh-carmor,  in  the  vallev  of  Rai!!-c<>I. 
The  poem  is  more  intere.sfiiii^,  f!iat  it  contains  so 
many  particulais  concerning  those  persona<^es,  v.ho 
make  so   great   a   figure   in  Temora. 

The  exact  correspondence  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Ini,s-!iuna,  as  here  desciibed,  to  those 
of  Caledonia,  leaves  no  room  to  (h>nbt,  that  the 
inhabitani.s  of  both  were  oiiginally  tlie  same  people. 
Some  may  ah'ege,  that  Ossian  might  iraijsfe^,  .in  his 
poetical  descriptions  the  manners  of  his  own  nation 
to  foreigners.  This  objection  is  easily  answeied, 
'\Yhv  has  he  not  done  this  with  regard  to  the  in^'a^ 
hitanls  of  Scandinavia  .'^  We  find  the  Jailer  very  dif- 
ferent in  tluMr  customs  and  snperslitiouA  from  the 
nations  of  Jiiitain  and  Ireland.  The  Scandinaviau 
manners  aie  remarkably  barbatons  and  iierce ,  and 
«oem  to  mark  out  a  nation  much  iefs  advanced  in  a 
stale  of  civili/ation  ,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Biitaio 
were  in  the  limes  of  Os«ian. 
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cloudy  field?  The  young  roes  are  panting,  by 
iheir  secret  rocks.  Ileturu,  thou  daughter  of 
kings !  the  cloudy  night  is  near  I  It  was  the 
young  branch  of  green  Inis-luma,  Sul-malla  of 
blue  eyes.  She  sent  the  bard  from  her  rock, 
to  bid  us  to  her  feast.  Amidst  the  song  we 
sat  down,  in  Cluba's  echoing  hall.  White 
moved  the  hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  tremb- 
ling strings.  Half-heard  amidst  the  sound,  was 
the  name  of  Atha's  king:  he  that  was  absent 
in  battle  for  her  ovv^n  green  dand.  Nor  absent 
irom  her  soul  was  he ;  he  came  midst  her 
thoughts  by  night.  Ton-thena  looked  in,  from 
the  sky,   and   saw  her  tossing  arms. 

The  sound  of  shells  had  ceased.  Amidst 
long  locks,  Sul-malla  rose.  She  spoke  with 
bended  eyes,  and  asked  ot  our  course  through 
seas;  „f«:»r  of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall 
riders    of    the    wave   *)."        „  Not   unknown," 

•)  Sul-malla  here  discovprs  the  quality  of  Ossiaa 
and  Oscor  from  their  stature  and  stately  gait. 
Among  nations,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization,  a 
superior  beauty  and  statelinefs  of  person  were 
inseparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  it  v.  as  from 
these  qualities,  that  those  of  family  were  knowij. 
Lv  .strangers,  not  fiom  tawdry  trapping's  of  state 
injudiciously    thrown   rouud    them.       Thfi    cause    of 
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I  said,  ,,  at  his  streams  is  lie,  tlie  Rlther  of  our 
race.  Fini,^al  has  J)een  heard  of  at  Cliiba,  blue- 
eyed  daugliter  of  kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's 
stream,  is  Ossian  and  Oscar  known.  Foes 
trembled  at  our  voice,  and  shrunk  in  other 
lands.  " 

,,Not  unmarked,"  said  the  maid,  ,,by  Sul- 
inalla>  is  the  shield  of  Morven's  king.  It 
hangs  high,  iri  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of 
the  past;  when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the 
davs  of  other  years.  Lond  roared  the  boar  of 
Culdarnu,  in  the  midst  of  his  rocks  and  woods. 
Inis-huna  sent  her  youths,  but  they  failed;  and 
virgins  wept  over  tombs.      Carelefs  went  Fingal 


this  distinf(uis1iinf,r  property  mnsf,  in  somp  measure, 
be  ascribed  to  (heir  unmixed  blood.  They  had  m* 
induceineot  lo  rnrermarry  with  r]ie  vulgar:  and  no 
lo\v  notions  of  interest  made  them  deviate  from 
tlieir  clioice,  in  their  own  sphere.  In  slates,  nher* 
luxury  has  been  lonp  established,  beauty  of  person 
is,  by  no  means,  ihe  characteristic  of  aniiqititv  of 
family.  This  must  be  ariiibuted  to  those  euervatinij 
vices,  which  are  inseparable  from  luxury  and  wealilu 
A  f,'rfat  family  (to  alter  a  little  the  words  of  the 
historian),  it  is  (rue,  like  a  river,  becomes  con- 
siderable from  the  length  of  Its  course,  but,  as  It 
rolls  on,  hereditary  distempers,  as  well  as  property» 
flow  successiyely  into  it. 
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to  Ciildornn.  On  hU  spear  rolled  "the  strength 
oF  the  woods.  He  Avas  briizlu ,  iliey  said,  in 
liis  locks,  the  first  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at  the 
ff;.ist  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  passed 
from  his  soul  oK  fire,  like  the  rolling  oK  vapours 
iioin  the  lace  ol  the  waiiderina;  sun.  Not 
carelels  looked  the  blue  eyes  oi"  Cltiba  on  his 
fitatelv  steps.  In  white  bosoms  rose  the  kin^ 
ol'  Selma,  in  the  midst  ol  tluir  thoughts  liy 
jiif;lu.  But  the  winds  bore  the  sfraiiyer  to  the 
■echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor  lost  to  olheif 
lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  sinks  in  a 
cloud.  He  came  lorth,  at  times,  ia  his  bri^ht- 
Tiel's,  to  the  distant  dwelling  oi"  lots.  His  lame 
came,  like  tlie  sound  oi"  winds,  to  Cloba's 
Woody  vale  *  )•  " 


*)  Too  partial  »o  our  own  limes,  ^\  e  are  r^ady 
to  mark  oiU  rptriore  antiquity,  as  iIk^  region  of 
ignorance  ami  bariiatism.  This,  periiaps,  is  extend- 
ing our  prejiidicps  loo  far.  It  ha.s  bei^n  long  re- 
markfd ,  that  knowledge,  in' a  'rreat  inea.siiiH,  is 
Foundpd  on  a  free  intercoursf  Ijietween  mankind  ; 
and  that  the  niitul  is  enkirged  in  propoision  lo  tlie 
observations  ii  has  made  upon  the  manners  of 
«lill'erenr  men  and  nations.  If  we  look  with  affenrioii 
intr)  the  hisfotv  of  Fingal,  as  delivered  by  Ossian, 
we  shall  lind  that  he  was  not  altofjethei  a  poor 
i^Mioraiit  hunter,    confuieti  lo  the   uarrsw   corner    of 
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j.DarkneTs  dwells  in  CInba  oP  harps;  th# 
race  of  kin^s  is  distant  far;  in  battle  is  my 
father  Connior;  and  Lorniar  *)  my  brother, 
king  of  streams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are 
thev;  a  lieam  from  other  lands  is  nigli;  the 
friend  of  stranrjers  **)  in  Atha,   the  troubler  of 


an  island.  Hi."  expeditions  to  all  parfs  of  Scandinavia, 
to  the  norlli  uf  (rermany,  .md  tlie  different  stales 
of  Great  liritain  and  Ireland,  were  very  nunierons, 
and  pert'ornjed  under  .snch  a  cbaracter,  and  at  SJich 
time.N,  as  i;ave  liim  an  onpoiiiinity  to  mark  the 
undisgtn'sed  manneis  of  mai.'klud.  War,  and  ail 
active  life,  as  iliev  ciill  f.irdi  ,  liy  tinns,  all  the 
powers  of  the  boul  ,  pre.se'if  lo  iis  (he  diilVrent 
characters  of  men  :  in  times  uf  peace  and  quiet,  iuf 
want  of  objects  to  exert  tliein  ,  tlie  poAvers  of  th*? 
iiiind  lie  concealed,  in  a  frreat  measure,  and  we  se«. 
only  artificial  passions  and  manners.  It  is  from  tlii* 
consideration  I  conclude,  fliai  a  traveller  of  peneK.:- 
lion  could  ijalliei'  m'ii.»  i;eiiiiiiip  knowledi,'e  from  a 
lour  of  ancienf  <;.nil,  ilian  ft  ujii  ilie  minutest  obser- 
vation of  all  the  artificial  manners  ,  and  elegant 
Telinements  of  modern  France. 

*)  Lormar  was  the  son  of  Conmor,  and  ijie  brother 
of  Sul-malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar 
succeeded   him   in  t'le  ihione. 

**)  Cathmor,  the  son  of Borbar-duihal.  It  would 
app«.tr   from    the   paniality    with    which     Sul-malla 
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the  fieltl.  Higli  from  tbeir  nitstv  Lills,  look 
forlli  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin;  for  he  is  i'ar 
away,  young  dweller  of  their  souls  I  Nor, 
harmlefs,  white  hands  of  Erin  I  is  Cathmor  in 
the  skirts  of  war;  he  rolls  ten  thousand  be- 
fore him,    in    liis  distant  field.  " 

,,Not  unseen  by  Ossian,  "  I  said,  ,,  rnshetl 
Cathmox  from  his  streams,  when  he  poured 
his  strength  on  I-ihorno  *),  isle  oi  many  waves! 
In  strife  met  two  kings  in  I-thorno,  Culgono. 
and  Suran-dronlo  :  each  from  his  echoing  isle. 
Stern  hunters  of  the- boar  !  " 


speaks  of  that  hero,  that  she  had  seen  him,  previoirs 
to  hi.s  joining'  her  fjtlier's  army;  though  tiailiriou 
positively  asserts,  that  it  was  after  his  return  that 
she   fell   ia  love   with  him. 

•_)  I-thorno,  says  tradition,  was  an  island  of  Scan- 
dinavia. In  it,  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Ciilgorni 
and  Suran-dronlo,  the  kings  of  two  neii.^libouring 
isles.  They  ditlered  about  the  liononr  of  killing  a 
boar  ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between  them.  Fj  oin 
this  episode  v/e  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of  the 
.Scandinavians  were  much  more  savage  and  cruel, 
than  those  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
names  introduced  in  this  story  are  not  of  Galic 
original,  wliich  circumstance  affords  room  to  suppose, 
that   it  bad  its  foundation  iu  true   history. 
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„  Tliey  met  a  boar,  at:  a  foamv  siream: 
each  pierced  him  wiili  his  spear.  Tiiey  strove 
lor  the  fame  of  ilie  deed;  and  gloomy  battle 
rose.  From  isle  to  isle,  they  sent  a  spciu-, 
broken  and  stained  -with  blood,  to  call  the 
friends  of  their  fathers,  ia  their  sounding  arms. 
Catbmor  came,  from  Erin,  to  Culgorm ,  red- 
eyed  king:  I  aided  Suran-dronlo ,  in  his  land 
of  boars.  " 

,,We  rushed  on  either  side  of  a  stream, 
which  roared  through  a  blast^id  heath.  High 
broken  rocks  were  round,  with  all  their  bend- 
ing trees.  Near  were  two  circles  of  Loda, 
Avith  the  stone  of  power ;  where  spirits 
descended,  by  night,  in  da:k-red  streams  of 
fire.  There,  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters, 
rose  the  voire  of  aged  men:  they  called  the 
forms  of  nigbt,    to  aid  them  in   their  war."      ^ 

,,Hecdlefs  *)  I  stood,  with  my  jDeopIe, 
where  fell  the  foamy  stream  from  rocks.      The 


*)  From  the  circnmstance  of  Ossian  nor  teing- 
present  at  the  rlfes,  <lescribed  in  the  pieceiling 
paragraph,  we  may  suppose  tliat  he  held  diem  in 
contempr.  This  difference  of  sentiment  with  regartf 
to     relig^ion,     is    a     soit     of     argunieat,      that     the 

?^oL  I.  O 
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moon  moved  reel  From  the  mountain.  My 
song,  at  times,  arose.  Dark,  on  the  other 
side,  young  Cathmor  heard  my  voice;  for  he 
lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms. 
Morning  came  ;  we  rushed  to  fight :  from  wing 
to  wing  is  the  rolling  of  strife.  They  fell  like 
the    thistle's  head,  beneath  autumnal  winds.  " 

,,  In  armour  came  a  stately  form:  I  mixed 
my  strokes  with  the  chief.  By  turns  our  shields 
are  pierced*,  loud  rung  our  steely  mails.  His 
helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  shone 
the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleasant  flames,  rolled 
between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  Cathmor 
of  Atha,  and  threw  my  spear  on  earth.  Dark, 
we  turned,  and  silent  passed  to  mix  with  other 
foes.  " 

„Not  so  passed  the  striving  Idngs  *)  They 
mixed     in    echoing    fray:     like    the    meeting    of 


Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scan- 
dinavians,  as  some  have  ima^Mned.  Concerning  so 
remote  a  period  ,  mere  conjecture  must  supply  the 
place  of  argument  and  positive  proofs. 

")  Culgorm  and  Suran- dronlo.  The  combat  of 
the  kings,  and  their  attitude  in  death,  are  highly 
picturesque ,  and  expressive  of  that  ferocirv  of 
manners  which    distinguished   the    northern   nations. 
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gliosis,  In  the  <lark  wing  of  -winds.  Through 
either  breast  rushed  the  spears;  nor  yet  lay 
the  foes  on  earth  !  A  rock  received  their  fall ; 
lialf-reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the 
lock  of  his  foe;  each  grimly  seemed  to  roll 
his  eyes.  The  stream  of  the  rock  leapt  on 
their  shields,    and  mixed  below  with   blood* 

,,  The  battle  ceased  in  I-thorno.  The 
strangers  met  in  peace :  Cathmor  from  Atha 
of  streams,  and  Ossian>  king  of  harps.  "We 
placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our  steps  were  by 
Runar's  bay.  With  the  bounding  boat,  afar, 
advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider 
of  seas*  but  a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like 
the  ray  of  the  sun,  in  Stromlo's  rolling  smoke* 
It  was  the  daughter  *)    of  Suran- dronlo,    wild 


*)  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this 
princefs.  Tlie  bards  call  her  Runo-forlo  ,  which  has 
no  other  sort  of  title  for  being  eenuine,  but  its  not 
being  of  Galic  original;  a  distinction  which  the 
bards  had  not  the  art  to  preserve,  when  they  feigned 
names  for  foreigners.  The  Highland  senachies,  who 
very  often  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency 
they  thought  they  found  in  tlie  tales  of  Ossian,  have 
given  us  the  continuation  of  the  story  of  the  daughter 
of  Suran-dronlo.  The  catastrophe  is  so  unnatural, 
and  the  circumstances  of  it  so  ridiculously  pompous, 

O    3 
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in  brigbtenecl  looks.  Her  eves  were  -wandering 
iJ.iraes ,  amlclst  ilisortlered  locks.  Forward  is 
lier  -white  arm,  Avilli  tlie  spear;  her  high  heav- 
ing  breast    is    seen,    white  as  foainj'  waves  that 


diar,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  Inventors  *    I  shall    conceal 
ihein. 

The  -\vlltlly-  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo  -  forlo, 
made  a  deep  inipiession  on  a  ch.ief,  some  a^es  ago, 
Vvho  -uas  himself  no  contemptible  poet.  The  story 
is  romantic,  but  not  incredible,  if  we  make  allow- 
ances for  the  lively  imagination  of  a  man  of  genius. 
Our  chief  failing'  in  a  storm  along  one  of  tlie  islands 
of  Oikney,  saw  a  woman  in  a  boat,  near  the  shore, 
whom  he  thought,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  as 
heflutiful  as  a  Sudden  ray  of  the  suH ,  on  the  dark 
heaving  deep.  The  verses  of  Ossian  ,  on  the 
altitude  of  Runo-forlo  ,  which  was  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  woman  in  the  boat,  wrought  so  much  on 
his  fancy,  that  he  fell  desperately  in  love.  The 
winds,  however,  drove  him  from  the  coast,  and, 
iifter  a  few  days,  he  arrived  at  his  residence  in 
Scotland.  There  his  passion  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  two  of  liis  friends,  fearing  the  con- 
sequence, sailed  \o  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  Imii 
the  object  of  his  desire.  Upon  inquiry  lliey  soon 
found  the  nymph,  and  carried  her  to  the  euainOureJ 
cliief;  but  mark  his  surpri.se,  when,  instead  of  n. 
ray  of  the  sun,  he  saw  a  skinny  fisherwoman,  more 
than  middle  aged,  appearing  before  him.  Tradition 
here  ends  the  story  :  but  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  the  passion  of  the   chief   soon   subsided. 
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rise,     'bv    'turns,       amidst     rocks.         They     arfl 

boauiiFnl,    but  terrible,     and   inariners    call    tlie 

^Yi^ds  !  " 

,,  Come    ve     dwellers    of   Loda !  "      she    said, 

,,rome,    Carchar ,     pale  in   the  midst   of  clouds! 

Slutbmor  tliat  stridest  in    airv  halls  I      Corcbtur, 

•> 
terrible  in  -winds!    Receive,  from  bis  daughter's 

S])ear,  the  foes   of  Suran  -  dronlo.      No  shadow, 

.at  his  roariujnf  streams;     no  mildly-looking  form 

was   he!      When    he     took    up    his    spear,     the 

l)awks   shook  their  founding    wings;     for   blood 

was     poured     around     the     steits     of    dark-eved 

vSuran  -  dronlo.       He    lighted    me,     no    harmlefs 

Iteam,    to  glitter  on  his  stream.s.     Like  meteors, 

i  was  bright,    but  I  blasted  the  foes    of   Suran- 

dronlo.  " 

♦ 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sid-malla,  tlie 
praise  of  Catiimor  of  shields.  He  Avas  wlihiu 
her  soul,  ^Ilke  a  Hre  in  Secret  heatli,  which 
awakes  at  the  voice  of  the  blast,  and  sends 
its  beam  abroad.  Amidst  the  song  removed 
the  daughter  of  kings,  like  the  voire  of  a 
summer  -  In-eoze ;  when  it  lifts  the  heads  of 
/lowers,  and  mils  the  lakes  and  streams.  The 
rnsrling  sound  gently  spreads  o'er  the  vale, 
soFtly-pleasing  as  it  saddens  the  soul. 


2l4         SUL-MALLA  OF  LUMON  :    A  POEM. 

By  night  came  a  rlream  to  Osslan ;  formlefs 
stood  the  shadow  of  Trenmor.  He  seemed  to 
strike  the  dim  shield,  on  Selma's  streamy  rock. 
I  rose,  in  my  rattling  steel;  I  knew  that  war 
was  near,  before  the  winds  our  sails  were 
spread ;  when  Lumon  showed  its  streams  to 
the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam ! 


*<D©©^^CC^'5(D(DG)0(^* 


THE  WAR  OF  INIS-THONA: 

A     P    O    E  M. 

Argument. 

Reflections  on  the  poet's  youth.  Ka  apostrophe  to 
Selma.  Oscar  oblains  leave  to  go  to  Inis-fhona, 
an  island  of  Scandinavia.  The  mournful  story  of 
Argon  and  Ruio,  the  two  sons  of  the  kinfij  of  Inis- 
thoiia.  Oscar  revenges  their  death  ,  and  returns 
in  triumph  to  Selma.  A  soliloquy  by  the  poet 
himself. 


OtTR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on 
the  hill  of  heath.  He  sleeps  in  the  mild  beams 
of  the  sun ;  he  awakes  amidst  a  storm ;  the 
red  lightning  flies  around:  trees  shake  their 
heads  to  the  wind !  He  looks  back  with  joy, 
on  the  day  of  the  sun ;  and  the  pleasant 
dreams  of  his  rest!  When  shall  Ossian's  youth 
return?    When  his  ear  delight  in  the  sound   of 
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arms!  When  sliall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel  in  ilie 
l!j;ht  of  my  sienl?  Come,  Avilli  your  streams, 
yr:  hills  of  Gona !  listen  to  tlie  voice  of  Ossiau. 
The  song  rises,  like  the  sun,  in  my  soul.  I 
feel    the  joys    of  other  times  I 

I  behold  tliy  towers ,  O  Selma  I  the  oaks 
of  thy  shaded  wall :  thy  streams  sound  in  my 
car;  thy  heroes  gather  around.  Fingal  sits  in 
the  midst.  He  leans  on  the  shield  of  Trenmor! 
his  spear  stands  against  the  wall;  he  listens 
to  the  song  of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  liis 
arm  nre  heard;  the  actions  of  the  king  in  his 
youth  I  Oscar  had  returned  from  the  chase, 
and  licard  the  hero's  praise.  He  took  the 
shield  of  Branno  *)  from  the  -vvall  ;  his  rves 
Averf^  fdled  with  tears.  Pied  was  the  cheek  of 
voiith.  His  voice  was  trembling  low.  My 
spear  shook  its  briglit  head  in  his  hand:  he 
epoke  to  Morven's  king. 


*)  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and 
grantlfalher  !>  Oscar;  he  was  of  Irisli  extraction, 
and  lord  yf  tho  country  round  ihe  lake  of  I-ego. 
His  great  actions  aie  handed  down  by  rradition,  and 
JUis  hospitality  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
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j.FIngal!  tlioii  king  oH  heroes!  Osslan,  next 
to  liim  in  war  I  ye  luive  fouglit  in  your  youth; 
your  names  are  renowned  in  song.  Oscar  is 
like  the  mist  of  Cona ;  I  appear  and  I  vanish 
a>vay.  The  bard  ^Yi^  not  know  my  name. 
The  hunter  ■will  not  search  in  the  heath  for 
•niy  tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  tlie 
battles  of  Inis- thona.  Distant  is  the  land  ot 
my  war!  ve  shall  not  hear  of  Oscar's  fall! 
Some  liard  may  find  me  there;  some  bard 
may  gjv«  my  jiame  to  song.  The  daughter  of 
the  stranger  shall  see  my  tomb,  and  weep  over 
the  vouth,  that  came  from  afar.  The  bard 
shall  say,  at  the  feast,  ,,hear  the  song  of  Ostar 
fiom    the  distant   land!" 

,,  Oscar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven; 
,,thon  shalt  fight,  son  of  my  fame  !  Prepare 
luy  dark -bosomed  sliip  to  cany  mv  liero  to 
Inis-ljiona.  Son  of  inv  son,  regard  our  fame; 
thou  art  of  th«j  race  of  renown.'  Let  not  the 
children  of  strangers  say,  feeble  are  the  sons 
of -Morven, '  Ee  thou,  in  battle,  a  roaring  storm  ; 
riild  as  the  evening  sun  in  peace  !  Tell,  Oscar, 
10  Inis-thona's  king,  that  Fingal  remembers  his 
yyuih  ;  when  we  strove  in  the  conibiit  together, 
iii  the  days  of  Agandecca,  " 
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They  lifted  up  the  soumlincr  sail  ;  the  wind 
T\'histled  through  the  thongs  *  )  of  their  masts. 
Waves  lash  the  oozy  rocks:  the  strength  of 
ocean  roars.  My  sori  beheld,  from  the  wave, 
the  land  of  groves.  He  rushed  into  Runa's 
sounding  bav,  and  sent  his  sword  to  Annlr  of 
ST)ears.  The  grey -haired  hero  rose,  when  he 
saw  the  sword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  tears;  he  remembered  his  battles  in  youth. 
Twice  had  they  lifted  the  spear,  before  the 
lovely  Agandecca :  heroes  stood  far  distant,  as 
if  two  spirits  were  striving  in  winds. 

„But  now,"  began  the  king,  ,,I  am  old; 
the  sword  lies  nselefs  in  my  hall.  Thou,  who 
art  of  Morven's  race!  Annir  has  seen  the  battle 
of  spears;  but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered, 
like  the  oak  of  I.ano.  I  have  no  son  to  meet 
ihee  with  joy,  to  bring  thee  to  the  halls  of 
his  fathers;  Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and 
Ruro  is  no  more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall 
of  strangers :  she  longs  to  behold  my  tomb. 
Her    spouse    shakes    ten    thousand    spears;     he 


*)    Leather   thongs   were    used    among   the   Celtic 
nations,    instead   of  ropes. 
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comes  *)  a  cloiicl  oF  «1p,ith  Prom  Lano.  Come, 
to  share  the  iV^ist  oF  Annir,  son  of  echoing 
Morven  !  " 

Three  davs  they  feasted  together ;  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Oscar,  They 
rejoiced  In  the  shell  **).  They  pursued  the 
hoars  of  Runa,  Beside  the  fount  of  mossv 
stones,  the  weary  heroes  rest.  The  tear  steals 
in  secret  from  Annir:  he  hroke  the  rising  sii^h. 
,,Here  darkly  rest,"  the  hero  said,  „the  children 
of  niv  youth.  This  stone  is  the  tomh  of  Ruro ; 
that  tree  sounds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do 
ye    hear    my    voice,     O   my  sons,     within    your 


*)  Cormalo  had  resolved  on  a  war  against  his 
father-in-law,  Annir  king  of  Inls-rliona,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  his  kini^dom:  the  ijijustice  of  his 
designs  was  so  much  resented  by  Fingal,  that  he 
.•sent  his  grandson,  Oscar,  to  the  assistance  of  Annir. 
Both  armies  came  soon  to  a  battle,  in  which  the 
conduct  and  valour  of  Oscar  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  An  end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the  death 
of  Cormalo,  who  fell  in  a  single  combat,  by  Oscar's 
hand.  Thus  is  the  story  delivered  down  by  tradi- 
tion;  though  the  poet,  to  raise  the  character  of  hi^ 
son  ,   makes  Oscar  himself  propose  the  expedition. 

*  *  }  To  rejoice  in  the  shell,  is  a  phrase  for  feasting 
suraptuouely  and  drinking  freely. 
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narrow  house?    Or    do    ye    speak  in  these  rust- 
ling  leaves,     -when    tlie    winds    of    the    desert 

rise?  " 

„  King  of  Inis- tliona,  "  said  Oscar,  „how 
fell  the  children  of  youth?  The  wild  boar 
xushes  over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  disturb 
their  repose.  They  pursue  deer  *)  formed  of 
clouds,  and  bend  their  airy  bow.  They  still 
lovG  the  vsport  of  their  youth;  and  mount  the 
wind   with    joy. 

,,Coimalo,"  replied  the  king,  ,,  is  a  chief 
of  ten  thousand  spears.  He  dwells  at  the 
waters  of  Lano  **),  which  sends  forth  the 
vapour   of  death.      He  came  to  Runa's  echoing 


*)  The  notion  of  Ossian  concerning  the  state  of 
the  deceased  ,  was  the  .same  with  that  of  ihe  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  imagined  tliat  tlie  souls 
pursued,  in  iheii-  separate  state,  the  employments 
and  pleasures  of  their  former  life. 

**)  Lano  was  a  Jake  of  Scandinavia ,  remgrkahle. 
In  the  davs  of  Ossian  ,  for  emitting  a  pestilential 
vapour  in  atifumn.  ^nd  thou,  O  naluant  Diirhoinarl 
lihe  tlie  fn/'st  of  marshy  Lano;  H'hen  it  sails  oicr 
the  plains  of  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the 
host.     Fino'al ,    B.  I. 
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lialh,  RuA  son,r;lit  the  Lonour  of  iLe  spear  '). 
The  youih  was  lovely  as  tlie  first  ueaiii  of  the 
sun;  few  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in 
ii^htl  My  heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo:  my 
daughter  -was  sel;5ed  in  his  love.  Argou  and 
lluro  returned  from  the  chase;  the  tears  of 
their  pride  descend  :  they  roll  their  silent  eves 
on  Pvuna's  heroes,  who  had  yielded  to  a  stran- 
ger. Three  days  they  feasted  with  Cormalo : 
on  the  fourth  young  Argon  ibiight.  But  who 
could  fight  with  Argon!  Cormalo  is  overcome. 
His  heart  swelled  with  the  grief  of  pride;  he 
resolved,  in  secret,  to  behold  the  death  of  my 
sons.  They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa :  ihev 
pursued  the  dark -brown  hinds.  The  arrow  o£ 
Cormalo  flew  in  secret;  my  children  fell  in 
Ijlood.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love;  to 
Inis-thona's  long-haired  maid.  They  fled  over 
the  deseii.  Annir  remained  alone.  Night 
tame  on,  and  day  appeared:  nor  Argon's  voice, 
nor  Piuro's  came.  At  length  their  much-loved 
dog  was  seen;  the  fleet  and  bounding  llunar. 
He     came     into     the     hall     and    howled ;      and 


•)  By  the  honour  of  the  spear,-  is  meant  the 
tournament  practised  among  the  ancient  norihera 
cations. 
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seemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  tlieir 
fall.  We  followed  him:  we  found  ihem'here; 
we  laid  them  by  this  mossy  stream.  This  is 
the  haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chase  of  the 
hinds  is  past.  I  bend  like  the  trunk  of  art 
a^t'd    oak;    my  tears  for  ever  flow!" 

„0  Ronnan  !  "  said  the  rising  Oscar,  ,,Ogaf 
king  of  spears!  call  my  heroes  to  my  side, 
the  sons  of  streamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to 
Lano's  water,  that  sends  forth  the  vapour  of 
death.  Cornialo  will  not  long  rejoice:  death 
is  often  at  the   point  of  our  swords!" 

They  came  over  the  desert  like  stormy 
clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  along  the 
heath:  their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning; 
the  echoing  groves  foresee  the  storm !  The 
liorn  of  Oscar's  battle  is  heard;  Lano  shook 
over  all  its  waves.  The  cliildren  of  the  lake 
convened  around  the  sounding  shield  of  CJor- 
malo.  Oscar  fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  war. 
Cormalo  fell  beneath  his  sword:  the  sons  of 
«lismal  Lano  fled  to  their  secret  vales  I  Oscar 
brought  the  daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's 
echoing  halls.  The  face  of  age  is  bright  with 
joy;    he  blest  the  king  of  swords! 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Ossian,    when  he 
beheld  the  distant  sail  of   his  son!    it  was  like 
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a  cloud  of  llgl»t  tliat  rises  in  the  east,  when 
the  traveller  is  sad  in  a  land  unknown;  and 
disraal  night,  with  her  ghosts,  is  sitting  around 
in  shades !  We  brought  him  with  songs  to 
Selnia's  halls.  Fingal  spread  the  feast  of  shells. 
A  thousand  bards  raised  the  name  of  Oscar: 
Morven  answered  to  the  sound.  The  daughter 
of  Toscar  was  there;  lief  voice  was  like  the 
harp;  when  the  distant  sound  comes,  in  the 
evening,  on  the  soft  -  rustlii.g  breeze  of  tha 
vale : 

O  lay  mp,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  some 
rock  of  my  hills!  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  rustling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the 
place  of  my  re3t;  let  the  sound  of  the  distant 
torrent  be  heard.  Daughter  of  Toscar,  take 
the  harp,  and  raise  the  lively  song  of  Selma ; 
that  sleep  may  overtake  mv  soul  in  the  midst 
o!:  joy;  that  the  dreains  of  my  youth  may  re- 
turn, and  the  days  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma! 
I  behold  thy  towers,  thy  trees,  thy  shaded 
wall!  I  see  the  heroes  of  Morven;  I  hear  the 
song  of  bards;  Oscar  lifts  the  sword  of  Coi- 
malo ;  a  thousand  youths  admire  its  studded 
thongs.  They  look  with  wonder  on  my  son  : 
They  admire  the  strength  of  h'lS  arm.  They 
mark    the    joy   of  his    father's    eyes;    they   long 
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for  an  equal  i^dme.  And  ye  shall  have  vour 
fame,  O  sons  of  streamy  Morven !  My  soul  is 
often  brightened  witli  song;  I  remember  the 
friends  of  my  youth.  But  sleep  descends  iii 
the  sound  of  the  harp  I  pleasant  dreitais  begin 
to  rise!  Ye  sons  of  the  chase  stand  far  distant, 
nor  disturb  my  rest.  The  bard  of  other  times 
holds  discourse  ■with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of 
the  days  of  old  !  Sons  of  the  chase,  stand  fat 
<J.istant.'    disturb  not  the  dreams  of  Ossianl. 
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THE  SONGS  OF  SELMA 


'  Argument. 

Addrefs  to  the  evening  star.  Apostrophe  to  Fin- 
fi^al  and  his  times.  Minona  sings  before  the 
king  the  song  of  the  unfortunate  Coima  ;  and 
the  bards  exhibit  otlier  specimens  of  their  poeti- 
cal ,taleiils;  according  to  an  annual  custom 
established  by  the  monarchs  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians. 


Star  of  descending  night  !  fair  is  thy  light  in 
the  west!  thou  liftest  thy  unshoin  head  from 
thy  cloud:  thy  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hilL 
What  dost  thou  behold  in  the  plain?  The 
stormy  winds  -are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the 
torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves  climb 
the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  an 
their  feeble  wings;  the  hum  of  their  course  is 
on  the  li.ld.  What  dost  thou  behold,  fair 
light?  Lut  thou  dost  smile  and  depart.  The 
waves  come  wiih  joy  around  thee  :  they  bathe 
Vol.  I  P 
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thy  lovely  hair.  Fai-ewel,  thou  silent  beam! 
Let  the  light  of  Ossian's    soul  arise  ! 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength !  I  behold 
my  departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on 
Lora,  as  in  the  days  oF  other  years.  Fingal 
comes  like  a  watry  column  of  mist;  his  heroes 
are  around:  And  see  the  bards  of  song,  grey- 
haired  UUin  !  stately  Ryno  !  Alpin  *),  with  the 
tuneful  voice  I  the  soft  complaint  of  Minona ! 
How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the 
days  of  $elma's  feast?  when  we  contended, 
like  gales  of  spring,  as  they  fly  along  the  hill, 
and  bend    by  turns  the  feebly-whistling  grafs. 

Minona  **)  came  forth  in  her  beauty;  with 
down-cast  look  and  tearful  eye.      Her  hair  Hew 


*)  Alpin  is  from  the  same  root  with  Albion,  or 
rather  Albin  ,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain ;  Alp, 
high  island,  or  country.  The  present  name  o^t' 
our  island  has  its  origin  in  the  Celtic  toni^ue  ;  so 
that  those  who  derived  it  from  any  other,  betrayed 
their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  langnage  of  our 
country.  £rait,  or  Braid,  extensive;  and  in^ 
land. 

**)  Ossian  introduces  Minona,  not  in  the  idea! 
•cene  in  his  own  mind,  which  he  had  described; 
but  at  the  annual  feast  of  Selma  ,  wliere  the  bards 
repeated    their  works  before  Fingal. 
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filowly  on  the  blast,  that  rushed  unfrequent 
from  the  hill.  The  souls  of  the  heroes  were 
sad  when  she  raised  the  tuneful  voice.  OKcen 
h.id  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar  *),  the  dark 
dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma  **).  Cohiia 
left  alone  on  the  hill ,  Avith  all  her  voice  of 
song!  Salgar  promised  to  come:  but  the  night 
descended  around.  Hear  the  voicy  of  Colma, 
when  she  sat  alone  on   the  hill! 

C  O  L  AI  A  . 

It  is  night;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  liill 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  moun- 
tain. I'he  torrent  j^ours  down  the  rock.  No 
hut  receives  me  from  the  rain;  forlorn  on  the 
hill   of  winds  ! 

Rise,  moon!  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars 
of  the  night  arise!  Lead  me,  some  light,  to 
the  place,  where  my  love  rests  from  the  cha&i? 
alone!  his  bow  near  him',  unstrung:  his  dog.9 
panting  around  him.  But  here  I  must  sir 
alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The 
stream    and  ihe   wind  roar  aloud.       I    hear   not 

•  )    Sealg-'er  ,   a  hunter. 

**)     Cul-malh,   a  woman  ivith  jhie  hair. 

P    2 
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the  voice  of  my  love  !  Why  delays  my  Salgar, 
why  ihe  chief  of  the  hill,  his  promise?  Here 
is  the  rock,  and  here  the  tree!  here  is  the 
roaring  stream!  Thou  didst  promise  with  night 
to  be  here."  Ah!  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone? 
\'\"itli  thee  I  would  fly,  from  my  father;  with 
thee ,  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race 
Jiave  long  been  foes;  we  are  not  foes,  O 
Salgar ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind!  stream,  be 
thou  silent  a  while!  let  my  voice  be  heard 
ftrouud.  Let  Jny  wanderer  hear  me!  Salgar! 
it  is  Colma  who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and 
the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love!  I  am  here.  Why 
Jelayest  thou  thy  coming?  Lo  !  the  calm  moon 
comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale. 
The  rocks  are  grey  on  the  steep.  I  see  him 
not  on  the  brow.  Jtiis  dogs  come  not  before 
him,  with  tidings  of  his  near  approach.  Here 
I  must  sit;  alone  !        . 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me?  Are 
they  my  love  a/id  my  brother?  Speak  to  me, 
it  my  friends!  To  Colma  thev  give  no  reply. 
Speak  to  me:  1  am  alone!  My  soul  is  tor- 
mented with  fears!  Ah!  they  are  dead!  Their 
swords  are  red  IVom  the  fight.  O  my  Ijiother  ! 
my    brother!     why    hast   thou    slain  my   Salgar? 
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why,  O  Saloar  !  hast  thou  slain  my  hrother? 
Dear  were  ye  both  to  me  !  \vhat  shall  1  say  in 
your  praise?  Thoti  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among 
thousands  I  he  was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to 
me;  hear  niv  voice;  hear  me,  sons  of  my  love! 
They  are  silent;  silent  for  ever!  Cold,  cold 
are  their  breasts  of  clay  I  Oh  I  from  the  rock 
on  the  hill;  from  the  top  of  the  windy  steep, 
speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead!  speak, i  I  will 
not  be  afraid!  Whither  are  ye  gone  to  rest? 
In  what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  de- 
parted ?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale :  no 
answer  haif-drowned  in  the  storm  ! 

I  fit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in  my 
tears  I  Pvear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead. 
Close  it  not  till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies 
away  like  a  dream:  Avhy  should  I  stay  behlrtd? 
Here  shall  I '  rest  with  my  friends,  by  the 
stream  of  the  sounding'  rock.  When  night 
comes  on  the  hill;  Avhen  the  loud  winds  arise; 
my  ghost  shall  stand  In  the  blast,  and  mourn 
the  death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall 
liear  from  his  booth.  He  shall  fear  but  love 
my  voice !  For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for 
my  friends  :  pleasant  were  her  friends  to 
Colma ! 
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Such  was  tliy  sorii^s  INIinona,    softly  -  bluslilrigr 

flaugluer     of     Tomuiii.        Our    tears     tlescendecV 

lor  Golma,  and  our  souls  were  sad  I  UUin  ravne 

with    his     harp;      he    gave    the    song    of    Alpln. 

The  voice  of  Alpiu    was    pleasant:    the  soul   of 

Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire !   But  they  had  rested 

in  ihfe   narrow  house :     their   voice    had    ceased 

ill  Sehna.      Ullin  had  returned,    one  day,    from 

the  chase,     before  the  heroes    fell.       He    heard 

their   strife    on    the    hill;     their    song    was    soft 

hut   sad!     They    mourned    the    fall    of   Morar, 

Jtirst    of  mortal    men!     His    soul    was    like    the 

soul    of  Fiugal;     his    sword    like    the    sword    of 

Oscar.      But  he  fell,    and   his  father  mou)ned  : 

liis  sister's  eyes    were    full    of   tears.      Miuona's 

«»yes  were  full  of  tears,    the  sister  of  car-borne 

Morar.       She   retired    from    the    song    of  Ullin, 

like  the  moon   In  llie  west,     when  she  foresees 

the  shower,   and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud. 

I  touched    i)ie   harp,    ^'yiih  Ullin;    the    song    of 

mourning  rose ! 


I\ 


YNO. 


The  wind  and  th.e  rain  are  past:  calm  is 
the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in. 
heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  incon- 
stant sun.       Red  through    the  stony  vale    corncs 
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•lown  the  stream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy 
inurmurs ,  O  stream!  but  more  sv/eet  is  the 
voice  1  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  AIj)in.  tlie  son 
of  song,  mourning  for  the  dead!  Bent  is  his 
head  of  age;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alj.in,  thou 
son  of  song,  ^vhy  alone  on  the  silent  hill? 
Avhv  complainest  thou,  as  a  blast  in  the  -wood; 
as  a  wave  on  the  lonely  shore  * 

A  L  P  I  N. 

My  tears,  O  Ryno  I  are  for  the  dead;  my 
voice  for  those  that  have  passed  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill;  fair  among  the  sons  of 
the  vale.  But  thou  shalt  fall  like  JNIorar  *); 
the  mourner  shall  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hilla 
shall  know  thee  no  more;  thy  bow  shall  lie 
in  thy  hall ,  unstrung  ! 

Thou  wert  swift,  O  Morar !  as  a  roe  on 
the  desert;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy 
wrath  was  as  the  storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle, 
as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a 
stream  after  rain;  like  thunder  on  distant  hills. 
Many  fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  consumed  in 
tlie  flames  of  thy  wrath.      But  when  thou  didst 


Moj 


er ,  ^reat   man. 
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return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  ihy  brow! 
Thy  face  was  like  ihe  sun  after  rain;  like  the 
moon  in  the  silence  of  night;  calm  as  the 
breast  of  the  lake  when  the  loud  wind    is  laid. 

IVarrow  is  thy  dwelling  now !  dark  the  place 
of  thine  abode!  With  three  steps  I  compafs 
thy  grave,  O  thou  who  wast  so  great  before! 
Four  stones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the 
only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with  scarce  a 
leaf,  long  grafs,  which  whistles  in  the  wind, 
ma]k  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the 
migliry  Morar.  Morar!  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  hasL  no  mother  to  mourn  thee;  no  maid 
■with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she  that 
Iirought  thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daughter  of 
Morglan. 

Who  on  his  staff  is  this?  who  is  this, 
whose  head  is  white  with  age?  whose  eyr-s 
are  red  with  tears?  who  quakes  at  every  step? 
It  is  thy  father  *),  O  Morar!  the  father  of  no 
son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  Avar; 
lie  heard  of  foes  dispersed.  He  heard  of  Mo- 
ral's   renown;      why    did    he    not   hear    of   his 


*;   Torman,    ilie  son  of  Carihul ,  lord    of  I -mora, 
one   of   the    western    isles. 
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wound?  Weep,  lliou  fallier  of  Morar .'  weep; 
but  tliV  son  hearetli  thee  not.  Deep  is  the, 
sleep  oi  the  dead;  low  their  pillow  of  dust. 
No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice;  no  more 
awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  morn  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  sluniberer  awake?.  Farewel, 
lliou  bravest  of  men  !  thou  conqueror  in  the 
field!  but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more; 
nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened  with  the 
splendour  of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no 
son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy  name. 
Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee;  they  shall 
Lear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  burst- 
ing sigh  of  Armin  *).  He  remembers  the  dealh 
of  his  son,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  liis  youth. 
Ciirmor  **)  was  near  the  hero,  the  cliief  of 
the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts  the  sigh  of 
Armin?  he  said.  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn? 
The  song  com.es,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and 
please    the    soul.      It   is    like    soft    mist,     that. 


*)  Armin,  a  hero.  He  was  cliief  or  petty  king' 
of  Gorma  ,  /'.  e.  the  blue  islaiidy  supposed  to  be 
one  of  ibe  Hebrides. 

**)   Cear-mor,  a  tall  dark-cofnplexioned  man. 
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rising  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  silent  vale; 
tlie  green  flowers  are  filled,  with  dew,  Lut  the 
sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the  mist  is 
gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Armin !  chief  of 
sea -surrounded   Gorma? 

Sad!  I  am!  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe! 
Carmor,  thou  hast  lost  no  son;  thou  hast  lost 
no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant 
lives;  and  Annira,  fairest  maid.  The  boughs 
of  thy  house  ascend,  O  Carmor !  but  Armin  is 
the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed ,  O 
Daura!  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb!  When, 
shalt  thou  aAvake  with  thy  songs?  with  all  thy 
voice  of  music  ? 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise;  blow  along 
the  heath!  streams  of  the  mountains  roar! 
roar,  tempests,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks! 
walk  through  broken  clouds,  O  moon!  show 
thy  pale  face,  at  intervals!  bring  to  my  mind 
the  night,  when  all  my  children  fell;  when 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell;  when  Daura  the  lovely 
failed!  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair; 
fair  as  the  moon  on  Fura  *);  white  as  the 
driven    snow;      sweet    as    the    breathing    gale. 

*}  Fuar-a,  cqld  island. 
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Arlndal,  thy  boAv  -was  strong.  Thy  spear  was 
s^vift  in  the  field.  Thy  look  Avas  like  mist  on 
the  wave:  thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  Avar,  came,  and  sought 
Daura's  love.  He  Avas  not  long  refused :  lair 
was  the  hope  of  their  friends! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined:  his  brother 
had  been  slain  by  Armar.  He  came  disguised 
like  a  son  of  the  sea:  fair  was  his  skiff  on  the 
Avnve;  Avhite  his  locks  of  age;  calm  his  serious 
brow.  Fairest  of  women,  he  said,  lovely 
daughter  of  Arniin  I  a  rock  not  distant  in  the 
6ea ,  bears  a  tree  on  its  side;  red  shines  the 
fruit  afar.'  There  Armar  Avaits  for  Daura.  I 
come  to  carry  his  love!  She  Avent ;  slie  called 
on  Armar.  Nought  anSAvered,  but  the  son  *) 
of  the  rock,  Armar,  my  love!  my  love  I  Avhy 
tormentest  thou  me  Avith  fear?  hoar,  son  of 
Arnart,  hear:  it  is  Daura  Avho  calleth  thee! 
Erath    the    traitor    fled    lauirhiu"    to     the    land. 


*}  By  the  son  of  the  rocA,  the  poet  means  the 
4?choin},'^  back  of  the  human  voice  fiom  a  rock. 
The  vulgar  Avere  of  opinion,  that  this  repetition  of 
.««ound  was  made  Ly  a  spirit  Aviihin  the  rock  ;  and 
ihey,  on  that  account,  called  it  mac  talla}  the  son 
who  dwells  in   the   rock. 
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She  liited  up  her  voice;  slie  called  for  her 
brolher  and  her  Father.  Arlndall  Armin  .'  none 
to  relieve  your  Daura  I 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my 
son  descended  from  the  hill;  rough  in  the. 
spoils  of  the  chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his 
side;  his  bow  was  [n  his  hand:  five  dark  grey 
dogs  auend  his  steps.  He  saw  fierce  Erath 
on  the  shore :  he  seized  and  bound  him  to  an 
oak.  Thick  wind  the  thongs  *)  of  the  hide 
around  his  limbs;  lie  loads  the  ^vind  with  his 
groans.  Arindal  ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat, 
to  bring  Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his 
wrath,  and  let  fly  the  grey-feathered  shaft.  It 
sung;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal  my  son! 
for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst.  The  oar  is 
stopped  at  once;  he  panted  on  the  rock  and. 
expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood! 
The  boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges 
into  the  sea,  to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die. 
Sudden  a  blast  from  the  hill  came  over  the 
"waves.     He  sunk,    and  he   rose  no  more. 


^    *)     The    poet   here    only   means  thdt  Erath  \va» 
bound  with   leathern  ihongs. 
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Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  mv  dauf^hrer 
was  heart!  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud 
•were  her  cries.  What  could  her  father  do? 
All  night  I  stood  on  the  shore.  I  saw  her  by 
the  faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard 
her  cries.  Loud  was  the  Avind  ,  the  rain  beat 
hard  on  the  hill.  Before  morning  appeared, 
her  voice  was  weak.  I  died  away,  like  the 
evening- breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks. 
Spent  with  grief  she  expired;  and  left  the6 
Armin  alone.  Gone  is  mv  strength  in  warf 
fallen  mv  pride  among  women!  When  the 
storms  aloft  arise;  when  the  north  lifts  the 
wave  on  high;  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore, 
and  look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the 
setting  moon,  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children. 
Half-viewlefs,  thev  walk  in  mournful  conference 
together.  Will  none  of  you  speak  in  pity? 
They  do  not  regard  their  father.  I  am  sad,  O 
Carmor,  nor  small  is  mv  cause  of  woe! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the 
days  of  song;  when  the  king  heard  the  music 
of  harps,  the  tales  of  other  times!  The  chiefs 
gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the 
lovely    sound.       They    praised    the    voice  *)     of 

•)  Osslan  is  sometimes  poetically  called  the  voice 
of  Gona, 
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Cona !  die  first  amons;  a  tliousand  bards  J  Bat 
age  is  now  on  my  ton^ua  ;  my  soul  has  Tailed  I 
I  hear,  at  times,  the  ghosts  of  Lards,  and  le'ani 
iheir  pleasant  song.  Cut  memory  fails  on  my 
mind.  I  hear  the  call  of  years!  They  say,  as 
thev  pafs  along,  -why  does  Ossian  sin;^?  Soon 
shall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  house,  and  no  bard 
shall  raise  his  fame!  Roll  on,  ye  dark. -brown 
years;  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  course!  Let 
the  tomb  open  to  Ossian,  for  his  strength  has 
failed.  The  sons  of  song  are  gone  to  rest. 
My  voice  remains,  like  a  blast,  that  roars, 
lonely,  on  a  sea -surrounded  rock,  after  the 
■winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whistles  there  j 
the  distant  mariner  sees    the   waving  trees  ! 
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F     I     N     G    A     L: 

AN     ANCIENT     EPIC     POEM. 

llf      SIX      BOOKS.. 

BOOK    L 

Argument. 

CHtliunin  (i^^eneral  of  ihe  Irish  tribes,  in  tbe  minori- 
ty of  Cormac,  kiiii,'  of  Ireland)  sittinff  alone  be- 
neath a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  castle  of  Ulster 
(the  other  chiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  party 
TO  Cromla ,  a  neighbouring  hill),  is  informed  of 
llie  landing  of  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin  ,  by  JNIo- 
jaii,  the  son  of  Filhil,  one  of  his  scouts.  He  con- 
venes the  chiefs;  a  council  is  held,  and  disputes 
run  high  about  giving  battle  to  ihe  enemy.  Con- 
nal,  the  pettv  king  of  Togorma  ,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ciithullin,  was  for  retreating,  till  Fingal, 
king  of  those  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the 
north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  whose  aid  had  beeit 
previously  solicited,  should  arrive;  but  Calmar, 
the  son  of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Con- 
naught,  was  for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately. 
Cuthullia,   of  himself ,    willing  to  light ,    went  into 


a^o 


ftngal: 


the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marcliiiio^  towards  llie 
enemy,  he  missed  three  of  his  bravest  heroes, 
Fergus,  Diichomar,  and  Cathha.  Fergus  arrivinif, 
tells  Ciithnljin  of, the  death  ofjhe  ^wo  other  chiefs; 
which  introduced  the  affecting  episode  of  Morua, 
the  daughter  of  Cormac.  The  army  of  Cuthullin 
is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Swaran ,  who  sent  the 
son  of  Arno  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  himself  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of 
battle.  The  son  of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran, 
describes  to  him  Cnthnllin's  chariot,  and  the  ter- 
rible appearance  of  that  hero.  The  armies  en- 
gage, but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  victory  un- 
decided. CuthnlJin,  according  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  times,  sends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation 
to  a  feast,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  son  of  Kiufena. 
Swaran  refuses  to  come.  Carril  relates  to  Cu- 
thullin the  storv  of  Grudar  and  Brassolis.  A  pai- 
ty,  by  Coniial's  advice,  is  sent  to  observe  the 
enemy  J    which  closes  the  action    of  the    first  day. 


CuTHULtiN  * )  sat  by  Tura's  wall :    ty  the  tree 
of  the  rustling  sound.     His  spear  leaned  against 

*)  Cuthullin,  the  son  of  Semo,  and  grandson  to 
Caithbat,  a  driiid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his 
wisdom  and  valour.  Cuthullin,  when  very  young, 
married  Bragela ,  the  daughiei-  of  Sorglan  ,  and 
passing  over  into  Ireland,  lived  some  time  with 
Connal,  graudsoa  by  a  daughter  lo  Congal,  the  petty 
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a  rock.  His  shield  lay  on  grafs,  by  his  sldet 
Amid  his  thoughts  of  mighty  Caiibar  *),  a 
hero   slain  by  the  chief  in    war;    the   scout  **) 


king  of  tllster.  His  wisdom  and  valour  in  a  short 
time  gained  him  such  repiitarion,  that  in  the  minoiity 
of  Cormac,  the  supieme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was 
chosen  gnardian  fo  the  young  king,  and  sole  manager 
of  the  war  against  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin.  After  a 
series  of  great  actions,  he  was  killed  in  battle  some- 
where in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty  -  seventh  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  strength, 
that  to  describe  a  strong  man  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  „He  has  the  strength  of  Cnthullin/'  They 
show  the  remains  of  his  palace  at  Dunscaich  in  the 
isle  of  Skv  ;  and  a  stone  to  which  he  bound  his  dog 
Luath,    goes  still  by  his  name. 

*)  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  signifies    a  strong  man. 

*•)  Culhullin  having  previous  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  intended  bv  Swaran,  sent  scouts  all  over  the 
coast  of  IJllin  or  Ulster,  to  give  early  notice  of  the 
first  appearance,  of  tlie  enemy,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  sent  Munan  the  son  of  Stirmal  ,  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  Fingal.  He  himself  collected  the  flower 
of  the  Irish  youth  to  Tura,  a  castle  on  the  coast,  to 
stop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  till  Fingal  should  ar- 
rive from  Scotland.  We  may  conclude  from  Cnth- 
ullin's  applying  so  early  for  foreign  aid,  that  the  Irish 
were  not  then  so  numerous  as  thev  have  since  been* 
which  is  a  great  presumption  against   the  high   anti- 


t2/\2  FfNGAL : 

oF     ocean     comes,       Moran    *)      tlie     son     of 
Fitbil ! 

„Arlse,"  says  the  youth,  „  CuthulMn ,  arise. 
I  see  the  ships  of  the  north!  Many,  chief  of 
men,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of  the 
sea-borne  Swaran  I  "  „  Moran!"  repUeil  the 
blue -eyed  chief,  ,,thou  ever  tremblest,  son  of 
Fitliil !  Thy  fears  have  increased  the  foe.  It 
is  Fingal,  king  **)  of  deserts,  with  aid  to  green 
Erin  of  streams."  „I  beheld  their  chief,"  says 
Moran^  „  tail  as  a  glittering  rock.  His  spear 
is  a  blasted  pine.  His  shield  the  rising  moon! 
He  sat  on  the  shore!  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on 
the  silent  hill!    Many,  chief  of  heroes!    I  said. 


qulties  of  that  people.  We  Iiave  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  tliat  oth*  legion  only  was  tlioiighr  siiUicient, 
in  the  lime  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole  island 
under  the  Roman  yoke;  which  would  not  probably 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  island  been  inhabited 
for  any  number  of  centuries   beiore. 

*)  Moran  signifies  many;  and  Fithil,  or  rather 
Fill,  an  inferior  Lard. 

**)  Fingal  the  son  of  Comhal  and  Morna  the 
daughter  of  Tliaddu.  His  grandfather  w:i.s  Trathal, 
end  great  grandfather  Trenmor,  both  of  whom  are 
often  mentioned  in  the   poem, 
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manv  are  our  hands  of  war.  Well  art  thou 
named,  the  Mij-hty  Man:  but  many  miijhty 
men  are  seen  from  Tura's  windy  walls.  " 

,,He  spoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in 
this  land  appears  like  me?  Heroes  stand  not 
in  my  presence :  they  fail  to  earth  from  my 
hand.  Who  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight?  Who 
but  Fingal,  king  of  Selma  of  storms  ?  Once  wo 
wrestled  on  Malnior  *);  our  heels  overturned 
the  woods.  Rocks  fell  from  their  place; 
rivulets,  changing  their  course,  fled  murmuring 
from  our  side.  Three  days  we  renewed  the 
strife;  heroes  stood  at  a  distance  and  trembled. 
On  the  fourth,  Fingal  says,  that  the  king  of 
the  ocean  fell!  but  Swaran  says,  he  stood.' 
Let  dark  Cuthullin  yield  to  him',  that  is  strong 
as   the  storms  of  his  land  !  " 

„No!"  replied  the  blue -eyed  chief,  „I 
never  yield  to  mortal  man!  Dark  Cuthullin 
shall  be  great  or  dead!  Go,  son  of  Fiihil, 
take  my  spear.  Strike  the  sounding  shield  of 
Seme  **).      It   hangs    at   Tura's    rustling    gate. 


•)   Meal-mor,  a  great  lull. 

**)    Cabait,    or  ratlier  Cathbait,    grandfather  to 
the  hero,  was  so   remarkable  fo.i  his   valgur,    that 


2^4  fincal: 

The  sound  oF  peace  h  not  its  voice!  My  heroes 
shall  hear  and  obey."  He  went.  He  struck 
tho  bossy  shield.  Tlie  hills,  the  rocks  reply. 
The  sotmd  sj)reads  along  the  wood:  deer  start 
hy  the  lake  of  roes.  Curach  *)  leaps  from  the 
sounding  rock;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody 
spear  I  Crugars  **)  breast  of  snow  .Jjeats  high. 
The  son  of  Favi  leaves  the  dark -brown  hind. 
It  is  the  shield  of  war,  said  Ronnar!  the  spear 
of  CuihuUin,  said  Ltigarl  son  of  the  sea,  put 
on  thy  arms !  Calniar  lift  thy  sounding  steel  ! 
Puno!  dreadful  hero,  arise!  Cairbar  from  thy 
red  tree  of  Cromla  !  Et-nd  thy  knee,  O  Eth  ! 
descend  from  the  streams  of  Lena.  Ca  -  tol 
stretch  thy  side  as  thou  moveSt  along  the 
whistling  hearh  of  Mora:  thy  side  that  is 
white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  sea,  when 
the  dark  winds    pour  it  on  rocky  CuiJioii  ***). 

his  shield  was  made  use  of  to  alarm  his  posterity 
to  tlie  battles  of  the  family.  "We  find  Fingal  making^ 
the  .same  use  of  his  own  shield  iil  the  4  'h  book. 
A  horn  was  the  most  common  instrument  to  call 
ihe    army  together. 

*)   Cii'raoch  signifies    the  madnefs  of  battle. 

**)    Crufh-geal  ,  fair-  co?nplexConed. 

***)  Cu-lbun,    the  mournful  sound  of  waves. 
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Now  I  Tieliold  the  chiefs,  In  the  pride  of 
their  former  deeds!  Their  soids  are  kindJed 
at  the  battles  of  old;  at  the  actions  of  other 
times.  Their  eves  are  flames  ot  fire.  Th»-y 
roll  in  search  of  the  foes  of  the  land.  Their 
mightv  hands  are  on  their  swords.  Lightning 
pours  from  their  sides  of  steel.  They  come 
like  streams  from  the  mountains;  each  rushes 
roaring  from  his  hill.  Bright  are  the  chiels  o£ 
battle,  in  the  armour  of  their  fathers.  Gloomy 
and  dark  their  heroes  follow,  like  the  gathering 
of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the  red  meteors  of 
heaven.  The  sounds  of  crashing  arms  ascend. 
The  grey  dogs  howl  between.  Unequal  bursts 
the  song  of  battle.  Rocking  Cromla  *)  echoes 
round.  On  Lena's  dusky  heath  they  stand, 
like  mist  that  shades  the  hills  of  autumn  :  when, 
broken  and  dark  it  settles  high,  and  lifts  its 
head   to  heaven  I 

,,Hail,"  said  Cuthulli*i,  ,,sons  of  the  narrow 
vales!  hail,  hunters  of  the  deer!  Another  sport 
is  drawing  near:  It  it  like  the  dark  rolling  of 
that  wave  on  the  coast!     Or  shall  we  fight,  ye 

*' *)  Crom-leach  sii,'!!^!^^  a  place  of  worship  am»ng 
Are  Druids.  Jr  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  oa 
the  coast  of  Ullin  or  Ulster. 
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sons  of  -war!  or  vieKl  green  Erin  *)  to  I.ochh'n! 
O  Connal  **)  speak,  thou  first  of  men!  thou 
breaker  of  the  shields!  thou  hast  often  fought 
with  Lochlin  :  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  spear?" 
jjCuthuUin!"  calm  the  chief  replied,  ,,  the 
spear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delij^hts  to  shine 
in  battle;  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thousands. 
But  though  my  hand  is  bent  on  fight,  mv  heart 
is  for  the  peace    of  Erin  ***),     fJehold,     thou 


*)  Ireland,  so  called  from  a  colony  that  seirled 
jliere  called  Falans.  Innis-fail,  the  island  of  the  Fa- 
il or  Falans. 

**)  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cutludlin,  was  the  son 
of  Caith-bair,  prince  of  (he  Tongorma,  or  the  island 
of  blue  waves,  piobably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His 
mother  was  Fioncoma,  the  daughter  of  Congal.  He 
had  a  son  by  Foba  of  Conacharnessar,  who  was  after- 
wards petty  king  of  Ulster,  For  his  services  in  the 
war  against  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred  On  him, 
which,  from  his  name,  Avere  called  Tir-chonnuil  or 
Tir-connel,  i.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

•**)  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland;  from  ear  or  iarYfeht, 
and  in  an  island.  This  name  was  not  always  con- 
lined  to  Ireland,  for  there  is  the  highest  probability 
that  the  lerne  of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to  the 
North  of  the  Forth.  For  lerne  is  said  to  be  to  ihe 
North  of  Britain ,  which  could  not  be  meant  of  Ire 
land.      Stuabo,    1.  2.   et  4.     Casaub.  1.  i. 
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firsr  In  Cormac's  w.ir,  the  saMe  fleet  01  Sw^rax}. 
His  masts  are  many  on  our  coast,  like  reeds  in 
the  lake  oFLego.  His  slaps  are  forests  clothed 
%vith  mist,  -when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to 
the  squally  wind.  Many  are  his  chief's  in  battle. 
Connal  is  lor  peace  I  Fingal  would  shun  liia 
arm,  the  first  of  mortal  men!  Fingal,  who 
scatters  the  mighty,  as  stormy  winds  the  heath; 
when  streams  roar  through  echoing  Cona : 
and  night  settles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the 
hill ! 

,,  Fly,  thou  man  of  peace,"  said  Calmar  *), 
„ny,"  said  the  son  of  Maiha;  „go,  Connal,  to 
thy  silent  hills,  where  the  spear  never  brightens 
in  war!  Pursue  the  dark-brown  deer  of  Cromla: 
stop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding  roes  of 
Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo,  CuthuUin, 
ruler  of  the  field,  scatter  thou  the  sons  of 
Lochlin  **)!  roar  through  the  ranks  of  tlieir 
pride.  Let  no  vessel  of  the  kingdom  of  Snow 
bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inistore  ***).- 


•}  Calm-er,   a  strong  man. 
^    **)    Tho  Gallc  name  of  Scandln'aTia  in  genera!. 
•••j  The   Orkney  islands. 


s-fS  fingal: 

Rise ,  ye  dark  •winfls  of  Erin  rise !  roar  whirl- 
winds of  Lara  of  hinds!  Amid  the  tempest  let 
nae  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  ghosts  of 
men;  amid  the  tempest  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever 
chase  was  sport  to  him,  so  much  as  the  battle 
of  shields  !  " 

,,  Galmar!"  Connal  slow  replied,  ,,I  never 
fled,  young  son  of  Math  a !  I  was  swift  with 
my  friends  in  fight;  but  small  is  the  fame  of 
Connal!  The  battle  was  won  hi  my  presence; 
the  valiant  overcame!  But,  son  of  Semo,  hear 
my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac. 
Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  shall  arrive,  on  our  coast.  Or,  if  war 
be  thy  choice,  I  lift  the  sword  and  spear.  My 
joy  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thousands;  my 
soul  shall  lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the 
fight!" 

„To  me,"  Cuihullin  replies,  ,,  pleasant  is 
the  noise  of  arms!  pleasant  as  the  thunder  of 
heaven,  before  the'  shower  of  spring!  But 
gather  all  the  shining  tribes,  that  I  may  view 
the  sons  of  war !  Let  them  pafs  along  the 
heath,  bright  as  the  sun  shine  before  a  storm  ; 
when  the  west  wind  collects  the  Gl9uds,  and 
Morven  echoes  over  all  her  oaks!  But  where 
are    my    friends    in    battle?     The    supporters    oi 
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mv  arm  in  danger?  Where  art  thou,  white- 
bosomeJ  CAihbar?  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war, 
Duchomar  *)  ?  Hast  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus  **) ! 
in  the  day  ot  the  storm?  Fergus,  first  in  our 
joy  at  the  feast!  son  of  Rossa!  arm  of  death! 
comest  ihou  like  a  roe  from  Malmor?  Like  a 
hart  from  thy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail,  thou  sou  of 
Rossa  I  Avhat  shades  the  soul  of  war?" 

,,Four  stones  ***),"  replied  the  chief,  ,,rise 
on  the  grave  of  Calhba.  These  hands  have 
laid  in  earth  Duthomar,  that  cloud  in  war! 
Cttthba,  son  of  Torman !  thou  wert  a  sun-beam 


*)   Diibhcomar,    a  black  well-made  man, 

**)  Fear-<,^uth,  the  man  of  the  word;  or  a  com- 
mandL-r  of  an   army. 

***)  Tliis  passag-e  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial 
among  the  ancient  Scots.  They  opened  a  grave  six 
or  eight  feet  di^ep:  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine 
clay:  and  on  thi.s  they  laid  the  body  of  rhe  deceased, 
and,  if  a  warrior,  his  sword,  and  the  heads  of  twelve 
arrows  by  his  side.  Above  they  laid  anotliei  stratum 
of  day,  in  which  thev  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the 
.symbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  v.as  covered  with  a 
fine  mould,  and  four  stones  placed  on  end,  to  mark 
the  extent  of  the  grave.  These  are  the  four  stone* 
alluded  to  here. 
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in  Erin.  And  tbou,  O  valiant  Ducliomar!  a 
mist  of  the  marsliy  La.no ;  when  it  moves  on 
the  plains  of  autumn,  bearing  the  death  of 
thousands  along.  Mornal  fairest  of  maids! 
calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the  cave  of  the  rock! 
Thou  hast  fallen  in  darknefs,  like  a  star,  that 
shoots  acrofs  the  desert;  when  the  traveller  is 
alone,  and  mourns  the  transient  beam  I" 

„vSay,"  said  Semo's  blue-eyed  son,  „say  how 
fell  the  chiefs  of  Erlu ?  Fell  tliey  by  the  sons 
of  Lochlin,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes? 
Or  what  confines  the  strong  in  arms  to  tha 
dark  and  narrow  house?" 

„Cathba, "  replied  the  hero,  ,,  fell  by  the 
sword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noisy 
streams,  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave ;  he 
spoke  to  the  lovely  Morna.  Morna  *),  fairest 
among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  strong-armed 
Cormac!  Why  in  the  circle  of  stones?  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone?  The  stream  murmurs 
along.  The  old  tree  groans  in  the  wind.  The 
lake  is  troubled  before  thee ;  dark  are  the 
clouds  of  the  sky !  But  thou  art  snow  on  the 
heath ;     thy  hair  is  the  mist  oi  Cromla ;    when 


"}  Muirne,  or  Morna,  a  woman  beloved  hy  It, 
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It  rurls  on  the  hill;  Avhen  it  shines  to  the 
beam  of  the  west!  I'hy  brtasts  are  two  smooth, 
rocks  seen  from  Branno  ot"  streams.  Thy  arms, 
li^e  two  white  pillars,  in  the  halls  of  the  great 

Fingal.  " 

,,From  whence/'  the  fair-haired  maid  replied, 
,.  from  whence,  Duchomar,  moit  gloomy  of 
men?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible!  Red 
are  thy  rolling  eyes.'  Does  Swaran  appear  on 
the  sea?  What  oi  the  foe,  Duchotnar?"  ,,Froin 
tlie  hill  I  return,  O  Morna ,  from  the  hill  of 
the  dark -brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  slain 
with  my  bended  yew.  Three  with  my  lon^ 
bounding  dogs  of  the  chase.  Lovely  daughter 
of  Cormac,  I  love  thee  as  my  soul!  I  have 
slainr  one  stately  deer  (or  lliee.  High  was  his 
branchy  head;  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind.'* 
„Duch6mar!''  calm  the  maid  replied,  „  I  love 
thee  not,  thou  gloomy  man  I  hard  is  thy  heart 
of  rock;  dark  is  ihy  terrible  brow.  But  Cathba, 
young  son  of  Torman  *),  thou  art  the  love  of 
Morna.  Thou  art  a  sun -beam,  in  the  day  of 
the    gloomy    storm.       Sawest    thou    the    son    of 


*)  Torman,   thunder.     This  is  tli^    trtte    ©«"igia   of 
the  Jupiter  Taramis  of  the  ancients. 
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Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds?  Here 
the  tlingliter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming  of 
Carhba!  " 

,,  Long  shall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar  sai*l, 
„long  sh.tll  MoriM  wait  for  Calhhal  Behold 
this  swoid  unsheathed .'  Here  wanders  the 
blood  of  Ciithba,  Long  shall  Morna  wait.  He 
fell  by  the  stream  of  Branno !  On  Croma  I 
will  raise  his  tomb,  dauf^hter  of  blue- shielded 
Cormac!  Turn  on  Duchomar  thine  eyes;  his 
arm  is  strong  as  a  storm."  „  Is  the  son  of 
Torman  fallen?"  said  the  wildly  bursting  voice 
of  the  maid.  „  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing 
hills,  the  youth  with  the  breast  of  snow?  The 
first  in  the  chase  of  hinds?  The  foe  of  the 
strangers  of  ocean?  Thou  art  dark  *)  to  me, 
Duchomar,  cruel  is  thine  arm  to  Morna!  Give 
me  that  sword,  my  foe!  I  love  the  wandering 
blood    of  Cathba!" 

He  gave  the  sword  to  her  tears.  She 
pierced  his  manly  breast!  He  fell,  like  the 
bank  of  a  mouniain-strpam,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hand,  he  spoke  :  ,, Daughter  of  blue-shielded 
Cormac!    Thou    hast    slain    me   in  youth!    The 


*)  She  alludes  to  his  name,  the  dark  man. 
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sword  is  cold  in  my  breast :  Morna  ,  I  feei  it 
cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  *)  tlie  riiiud.  Ducho- 
inar  was  the  dream  of  her  ni/^ht.'  She  will 
raise  my  tomb;  the  hunter  shall  raise  my  fame. 
Eut  draw  the  sword  from  my  breast.  INIorna, 
the  steel  is  cold!"  She  came  in  ail  her  tears, 
she  came;  she  djew  the  sword  from  liis  breast. 
He  pierced  her  white  side!  He  spread  her  fair 
locks  on  the  ground !  Her  bursting  blood 
sounds  from  her  side:  her  white  arm  is  stained 
with  red.  Rolling  in  death  she  lay.  The  cave 
re-echoed  to  her  sighs. 

,,  Peace,  "  said  Cuthidlln,  „  to  the  souls  of 
the  heroes!  their  deeds  were  great  in  fight. 
Let  them  ride  around  **)  me  on  clouds.  Let 
them  show  their  features  of  war.  My  soul 
shall  then  be  firm  in  dangi>r;  mine  arm  like 
the  thunder  of  heaven  I  But  be  thou  on  a 
moon-beam,  O  Morna!  near  the  window  of  my 


•)    Moina ,  sofe  in  temper  and  person. 

**)  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  imh^ed  It  Is  to 
this  day,  of  some  of  the  Hifrhlanders,  that  the  souls 
©f  the  deceased  hovered  round  their  living:  friends  ; 
and  sometimes  appeared  to  them  wlicn  they  were 
about  to  enter  on  any  great  utidertiiking, 
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rest;  -when  my  thoughts  are  oF  peace,-  when 
the  din  of  arms  is  past.  Gather  the  stren<;th 
oF  the  tribes!  Move  to  the  wars  oF  Eiln! 
Attend  the  car  oF  my  battles!  Rejoice  in  the 
noise  oF  my  course !  Place  three  spears  by  my 
s'ulo:  follow  the  bounding  oF  my  ste<?ds  !  That 
my  soul  may  be  strong  in  my  friends,  when 
battle  darkens  round  the  beams  of  my  steel  I" 
As  rushes  a  stream  of  foam  from  the  dark 
shady  deep  of  Cromla;  wheii  the  thunder  is 
Tiavelling  above,  and  dark-brown  night  sits  on 
half  the  hill.  Through  the  breaches  of  the 
tempest  look  forth  the  dim  faces  of  ghosts. 
So  fierce,  so  vast,  so  terrible  rushed  on  the 
sons  of  Erin.  The  chief  like  a  whale  of  ocean, 
whom  all  his  billows  pursue,  jioured  valour 
forth,  as  a  stream,  rolling  his  might  iilong  the 
shore.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noise, 
as  the  sound  of  a  Avinter-storni.  Swaran  struck 
his  bossy  shield :  he  called  the  son  of  Arno, 
,,What  murmur  rolls  along  the  hill,  like  the 
gathered  flies  of  the  eve  ?  The  sons  of  Erin 
descend,  or  rustling  winds  roar  in  the  distant 
wood!  Such  is  the  noise  of  Gormal .  before 
the  while  tops  of  my  waves  arise.  O  son  of 
Arno,  ascend  the  hill;  view  the  dark  face  of 
the  heath!" 
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He  went.  He,  trembling,  s-vvift  returned. 
His  eyes  rolled  ■svilcHy  round.  His  heart  beat 
high  against  his  side.  His  -words  were  faulter- 
ing,  broken,  slow.  ,, Arise,  son  of  ocean,  arise, 
chief  of  the  dark -brown  shields  f  I  see  the 
dark,  the  mountain-stream  of  battle !  The  deep- 
moving  strength  of  the  sons  of  Erlni  The  car, 
the  car  of  war  comes  on,  like  the  flame  of 
death!  the  rapid  car  of  Cuthullin,  the  noble 
son  of  Scmo!  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave 
near  a  rock;  like  the  sun-streaked  mist  of  the 
heath.  Its  sides  are  embossed  with  stones, 
and  sparkle  like  the  sea  round  the  boat  of 
night.  Of  polished  yew  is  its  beam;  its  seat 
of  the  smoothest  bone.  Ihe  sides  are  replen- 
ished with  spears  ;  the  bottom  is  the  foot-stool 
of  heroes!  Before  the  right  side  of  the  car  is 
seen  the  snorting  horse!  The  high-maned, 
broad  -  breasted  ,  pfoud  ,  wide  -  leaping,  strono- 
steed  of  the  hill,  Loiul  and  resounding  is  his 
hoof;  the  spreading  of  hi5  mane  above  is  like 
a  stream  of  smoke  on  a  lidge  of  rocks.  Bri-^lit 
are  the  sides  of  the  steed  I  his  name  is  Sulin- 
Sifadda !  " 

„I»efore  the  left  side  of  the  car  Is  seen  the 
snorting  horse  !  The  thin-maned,  high -headed, 
stronc-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  son   of  the   hill; 
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his  name  is  Diisronnal,  among  the  stormy  sons 
jdF  the  sword  I  A  thousand  thongs  bind  the  car 
on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  shine  in  a  wreath 
of  foam..  Thin  thongs,  bright -siudded  with 
gems,  bend  on-  the  stately  necks  of  the  steeds. 
The  steeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mists  fly  ovef 
the  streamy  vales !  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in 
their  course,  the  strength  of  eagles  descending 
on  their  prey.  Their  noise  is  like  the  blast  of 
winter,  on  the  sides  of  the  snow  -  headed 
Gormal. 

Within  the  car  is  seen  the  chief;  the  strong- 
armed  son  of  the  sword.  The  hero's  name  is 
Cuthullin,  son  of  Semo  king  of  shells.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  polished  yew.  .  The  look  of  his 
blue-rolling  eye  is  wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  liis  head  like 
a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  spear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly!  He  comes,  like  a  storm, 
along  the  streamy  vale!" 

„When  did  I  fly?"  replied  the  king. 
„When  fled  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  spears  ? 
When  did  I  shrink  from  danger,  chief  of  the 
little  soul?  I  met  the  storm  of  Gormal,  Avhen 
the  foam  of  my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the 
storm  of  the  clouds;  shall  Swaran  fly  from  a 
liero?   Were  Fingal  hims«lf  before  me,  my  soul 
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should  not  darken  witli  fear.  Arise  to  battle, 
my  thousands  I  pour  round  me  like  the  echoing 
maiu.  Gather  round  tlie  bright  sleel  oF  your 
king;  strong  as  the  rocks  of  my  land;  that  meet 
the  storm  with  joy,  and  slietch  their  dark  pines 
to    the    wind  !  " 

Like  autumn's  dark  storms,  pouring  i'tom 
two  echoing  hills,  toward  each  other  approached 
the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  streams  irom  Ijich 
rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring  on  the  plain  • 
loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  jueet  Lochliu 
and  Innis-fall.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes  ^vith 
chief,  and  man  with  man;  steel,  clan<qno-, 
sounds  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  hiah. 
Blood  bursts  and  smokes  around.  Slrincs 
murmur  on  the  polished  yews.  Darts  rush 
along  the  sky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of 
light,  which  gild  the  face  of  night.  As  the 
Koise  of  the  troubled  ocean,  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high.  As  the  last  peal  of  thunder  in 
heaven,  such  is  the  din  of  -war!  Thou^fh 
Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there  to  eive 
the  fight  to  song;  feeble  was  the  voice  of  a 
tundred  bards  to  send  the  deaths  to  future 
times!  For  many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes* 
wide  poured  the  blood    of  the  brave! 


S58  PINGAL : 

Mourn,  ye  sons  oFson»,  mourn  tlie  ileatli 
of  the  noble  Sitliallin  *).  Let  the  sighs  of 
Fiona  rise,  on  the  lone  plains  oF  her  lovely 
Ardau.  They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  desert, 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran;  -when,  in 
the  midst  of  thousands,  he  roared;  like  the 
shrill  spirit  of  a  storm.  He  sits  dim,  on  the 
clouds  of  the  north,  and  enjoys  the  death  of 
the  mariner.  Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side, 
chief  of  the  isle  of  mist  **)!  many  were  the 
deaths  of  thine  arm,  CuthuUin,  thou  son  of 
Semo !  His  sword  was  like  the  beam  of  heaven 
when  it  pierces  the  sons  of  the  vale;  when 
the  people  are  blasted  and  fall,  and  all  the 
hills  are  burning  around.  Dusronnal  ***) 
«norted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes.      Sifadda  f ) 


*)  Sirh^llia  signifies  a  handsome  man;  Fiona, 
a  fair  maid;    and  Ardan  ,  pride. 

**)  The  Isle  of  Sky ;  not  improperly  called  tlie 
isle  of  /first,  as  its  high  hills,  which  cafch  the 
clouds  from  the  ■western  ocean ,  occasion  almost 
continual    rains. 

♦**)  One  of  Cuthullin's  horses.  Dubhstron 
f;heal. 

f)   Slth-fadda,   /.  e.   a  long  stride. 


J 
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batliocl  Ills  hoof  in  blood.  The  hattle  lay 
behind  tliem,  as  groves  overtnrnetl  on  ihe 
desert  ot'Cronila;  when  ihe  hlast  has  passed 
the  heath,   laden  with  the  spirits  of  night! 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O 
maid  of  Inistore  *)!  Bend  thy  fair  head  over 
the  waves,  thou  lovelier  tlian  the  ghosts  of 
the  hills,'  when  it  moves,  in  a  sun-heai^i,  at 
noon,  over  the  silence  of  Morven!  He  is 
fallen !  thy  youth  is  low !  pale  beneath  tlie 
sword  of  Cuthullin  I  No  more  shall  v<ilour 
raise  thy  love  to  match  the  blood  of  kings. 
Trenar,  graceful  Tienar  died,  O  maid  of 
Inistore]     His    grev  dogs   are  howling  at  home! 


* )  The  maid  of  Inistore  was  the  daughter  of 
GorJo  king  of  Inistore,  or  (Orkney  islands.  Trenar 
was  brother  to  the  king  of  Iniscou,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  islands  of  Shetland.  The  Orkneys  and 
Shetland  were  at  that  time  subject  fo  the  king  oi" 
Lochlin.  We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are 
sensible  at  liome  of  the  death  of  their  roaster,  the 
very  instant  he  is  killed.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  limes,  that  the  souls  of  heroes  went  immediately 
after  death  to  tlie  hills  of  their  country,  and  the 
scenes     tliey    frequented     the    most     happy    time     of 
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tliey  see  liis  passing  gliost.  His  bow  is  in  tlie 
hall  unstrung.  No  sound  is  in  the  hill  of  his 
hinds. 

As  roll  a  thousand    waves    to   the  rocks,     so 
Swaran's  host    came    on.       As    meets    a   rock    a 
thousand  waves,   so  Erin  met  Swaran  of  spears. 
Death   raises    all    his  voices  around,    and  mixes 
with    the    sounds    of   shields.      Each   hero    is    a 
pillar  of  darknefs;    the    sword    a    beam    of   fire 
in  his  hand.      The    field    echoes    from    wing   to 
wing,     as    a   hundred    hammers     that    rise,     hy 
turns,    on  the  red  son    of  the    furnace.       Who 
are    these    on    Lena's    lieath,      these    so    gloomy 
and    dark?     Who    are    these     like     two     clouds 
and     their    swords    like    lightning    above    them? 
The  little  hills  are  troubled  around;     the  rocks 
tremble    with    all    their    mofs.      Who    is    it    but 
Ocean's  son   and  the  car-borne    chiet  of  Erin? 
Many  are  the  anxious  eyes    of  their  friends,    as 
they  see  them    dim    on    the    heath.      But   night 
conceals    the    chiefs    in    clouds,     and    ends    the 
dreadful  fight  I 

It  was  on  Cromla's  shaggy  side  that  Dorglas 
had  placed  the  deer   *);     the    early    fortune   of 

*)   The  ancienf    manner  of  preparing   feasts    after 
huiiiiiig^,    is  handed  down  by  tradition.     A  pit  linedi 
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tlie  cliase,  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A 
hundred  youths  collect  the  heath;  ten  warriors 
■vvake  the  fire  ;  three  hundred  clioosc  the 
jiolish'd  stones.  The  feast  is  smoking  ■wide! 
OtithuHin,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  resumed  his 
miylity  soul.  He  stood  upon  his  beamy  spear, 
and  spoke  to  the  son  of  songs ;  to  Garril  of 
other  limes,  the  grey-haired  son  of  Kinfena  * ). 
,,Ts  this  feast  spread  for  me  alone  and  the  king 
of  Lochlin  on  Erin's  shore;  far  from  the  deer 
of  his  hills,  and  sounding  halls  of  his  feasts? 
Piise ,  Carrll  of  other  times;  carry  my  words 
to  vSwaran.  Tell  him  Irom  the  roaring  ot 
waters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feast.  Here 
let    him     listen     to     the     sound    of    my   groves. 


with  smooth  sfones  was  made;  and  near  it  stood  a 
heap  of  smoolh  ilat  stones  of  the  Hint  kind.  The 
stones  as  Avell  as  the  pit  were  properly  heated  with 
heaih.  Then  they  laid  some  venison  in  the  hottoni, 
and  a  stratum  of  the  stones  ahove  it;  tlins  they  did 
alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  co- 
vered over  with  heath  to  contine  the  steam.  Wheth- 
er this  is  probable  I  cannot  say;  but  some  pits 
are  shown ,  which  the  vuli^ar  say  were  used  in  that 
manner. 


*)   Cean-feana,  /.  e.  the  head  of  the  people. 
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ainitlsc  the  clouds  oF  nii^lir.  For  rold  and 
l^leak  tlie  blustering  winds  rush  over  the  Fonm 
ot"  his  seas.  Here  let  him  praise  the  trendjhii^ 
harj),     and  hear  the  songs  ot"  heroes  I  " 

Old  Carril  went,  with  softest  voice.  He 
called  the  king  of  dark -brown  shields!  ,,  Rise 
from  the  skins  of  th^  thase ,  rise,  Swaran  king 
of  groves  I  Cuthulliii' gives  the  joy  of  shells. 
Partake  the  feast  of  Erin's  blue -eyed  chief!" 
Tie  answered  like  the  sullen  sound  of  Cromla 
before  a  storm.  „  Though  all  thy  daughters, 
Inis-fail!  should  stretch  their  arms  of  snow; 
should  raise  the  heavings  of  their  breasts,  and 
softly  roll  their  eyes  of  love;  yet,  fixed  as 
J[,.Ofhlin's  thousand  rocks,  here  Swaran  should 
remain;  till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of 
the  east,  shall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuth- 
ullin.  Pleasant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind  ! 
It  rushes  over  my  seas !  It  speaks  aloft  in  all 
my  slirouds,  and  brings  my  green  forests  to 
my  mind  :  The  green  forests  of  Gormal,  which 
often  echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  spear 
v.as  red  in  the  chase  of  the  boar.  Let  daik 
(AithuUin  yield  to  me  the  ancient  tljrone  of 
Cormac ;  or  Erin's  torrents  sliall  show  from 
their  hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his 
pride  I  '* 
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,.  vSad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice," 
§aitl  Carrll  of  other  times!  „  Satl  to  himself 
alone,"  said  the  bhie-eyed  son  of  Semo.  ,,15ut, 
Carril ,  raise  the  voice  on  hi;;;h  ;  tell  the  deeds 
ot"  other  times.  Send  thou  the  night  away  in. 
song;  and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many 
heroes  and  maids  of  love  have  moved  on  Inis- 
fail :  And  lovely  are  the  songs  of  woe  that 
me  heard  in  Albion's  rocks;  when  the  noise 
of  the  chase  is  past,  and  the  streams  of  Cona 
answer  to  the    voice    of   Ossian  *)." 

,,In  other  days  **),"  Carrll  replies,  ,,ca)ne 
the  sons  of  Ocean  to  Erin !    a  thousand    vessels 


*)  The  cona  here  mentioned  is  that  small  river 
lliar  runs  through  GJenco  in  Argyleshire.  One  of 
the  hills  which  environ  thai  romaniic  valley  is  still 
called  Scornafena,    or  the  hill    of  Fingal's  people. 

*•)  This  episode  is  introduced  with  proprlefr. 
Calmar  and  Connal,  two  of  the  Irisli  heroes,  had  dis*- 
puted  warmly  before  the  battle  about  engaging  the 
enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  story  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  ;  who,  though  ene*- 
mies  before,  fought  side  hj  side  in  the  war.  The 
poet  obtained  his  aijn  ,  for  we  find  Calmar  and  Con- 
nal perfectly  reconciled  iu  the  third  book. 
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boiin<^Iecl  on  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains. 
The  sons  of  Inis-fail  arose,  to  meet  the  race 
oF  (lark -brown  shields.  Cairbar,  first  of  men, 
■was  there,  and  Grudar,  stately  youth!  Long 
had  tliey  strove  for  the  spotted  bull,  that  loAved 
on  Golbun's  *)  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed, 
liim  as  his  own.  Death  was  often  at  the  point 
of  their  steel!  Side  by  side  the  heroes  fought; 
the  strangers  of  Ocean  lied.  Whose  name  was 
lairer  on  the  hill,  than  tlie  name  of  Cairbar 
and  Gnidar!  But  ah!  why  ever  lowed  the  bull, 
on  Golbun's  echoing  heath.  They  saw  him 
leaping  like  snow.  The  wrath  of  the  chiefs 
leturned  !  " 

,,  On  Lubar's  **)  grassy  banks  they  fought; 
Grudar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairbar  came 
to  the  vale,  where  Erassolis  ***),  fairest  of  his 
eisters,  all  alone,  raised  the  song  of  grief.  She 
sung  of    the    actions    of   Grudar,     the   youth  of 


*;  Golb-bhean,    as  well  as  Cromleach,    sig^nifies   a 
crooked   hill. 

**)    Lubar,    a   river   in   Ulster.       Labhar ,    louJ, 
noisy. 

.    •»*^    Brassolis  signifies    a  woman  with   a  whiCQ 
breast. 
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her  secret  soul  I  She  mournetl  him  in  the  field 
of  blood ;  but  still  she  hoped  for  his  return. 
Her  white  bosom  is  seen  from  her  robe,  as 
the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night,  -when  its 
edge  heaves  white  on  the  view,  from  the  dark- 
nefs  which  covers  its  orb.  Her  voice  was 
softer  than  the  harp  to  raise  the  song  of  grief. 
Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar.  The  secret 
look,  of  her  eye  was  his.  „When  shalt  thou 
come  in   thine   arms,   thou  mighty  in  the  war?'* 

,,Take,  Brassolis,"  Cairbar  came  and  said, 
,,take,  Brassolis,  this  shield  of  blood.  Fix  ic 
on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my 
-foe!  Her  soft  heart  beat  against  her  side. 
Distracted,  pale,  she  flew.  She  found  her 
youtli  in  all  his  blood ;  she  died  on  Cromla's 
heath.  Here  rests  their  dust,  Cuthullin!  these 
lonely  yews  sprung  from  their  tombs ,  and 
shade  them  from  the  storm.  Fair  was  Brassolis 
on  the  plain!  Stately  was  Grudar  on  the  hill  I 
The  bard  shall  preserve  their  names,  and  send 
them   doAvn  to    future   times  !  " 

,,  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  said  the 
blue  -  eyed  chief  of  Erin.  „  Pleasant  are  the 
words  ot  other  times  !  They  are  like  the  calm 
shower  of  spring;  when  the  sun  looks  on  the 
field,   and  the  light    cloud   flies   over   the  hills. 
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O  Strike  ihe  harp  in  praise  of  my  love,  tlie 
].oaelv  sun-b«^ani  of  Dunscaith  !  Strike  the  harp 
m  praise  ot  r.rai^t'Ial  she  that  1  left  in  the 
isle  of  Mist,  tlif^  spouse  of  Scnio's  son!  Dost 
ilioii  raise  thy  fair  face  from  tlie  rork  to  find 
the  sails  of  Culliullin?  The  sea  is  rolling 
distant  I'.jr;  ils  Avliitc  foam  ch-ceivps  thee  for 
my  sails.  Pietirc,  for  it  is  nii^ht,  mv  love;  the 
tiark  winfls  slni;  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the 
halls  of  mv  feasts;  think  of  tlie  times  that  ara 
past.  I  will  not  rrturn  till  the  storm  of  Avar 
is  ceased.  O  Connal !  speak  of  war  and  arms^ 
and  send  her  from  my  mind.  Lovely  with  her 
llowing  hair  is  thf  white -bosomed  daughter  of 
6or2;lan.  " 

Connal,  slow  to  speak,  replied,  ,,  Guard 
again  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of 
right  abroad,  and  watch  the  strength  of  Swaran. 
Cnthullin !  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of 
Solma  come;  till  Fingal  come,  the  first  of  men, 
and  beam,  like  the  sun,  on  our  fields!"  The 
hero  struck  the  shield  of  alarms,  the  Avarriors 
of  the  night  moved  on!  The  rest  lay  in  the 
heath  of  the  de(?r,  nnd  slept  beneath  the  dusky 
wind.      The  ghosts  *)    of  the  lately  dead  Avere 

*)  It  vras  loijt^'    the    ojplnion   of  the    ancient  Scots, 
that   a  gliost   was   heard  shrieking   near    the    place 
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near,  and  swam  on  tlie  gloomy  clouds:  And 
far  distant,  in  tlie  dark  silence  of  Lena,  the 
feeble  voices  of  death  were  faintly   heard. 


where  a  dentli  was  to  happen  soon  after.  The  ac- 
counts £,^i\en,  to  tliis  day,  among^  the  viilf^ar,  of  thi»- 
extra  ordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The  i;lio.st 
comes  mounted  an  a  meteor,  and  siuroiinds  twice  or 
thrice  the  place  destined  for  the  person  to  die;  and 
then  goes  along  the  road  through  which  the  fnneial 
is  to  pafs,  slirieking  at  interval*;  at  last,  the  meieoi 
and  ghost   disappeat  above   the    burial   place. 
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F     I     N     G     A     L: 

AN     ANCIENT     EPIC     POEM. 


IN      SIX      BOOKS, 


BOOK    II. 


Argument. 

The  ghost  of  Crugal ,  ono  of  the  Irish  heroes  who 
was  killed  in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretels 
the  defeat  ofCuthuIlin  in  tlie  next  battle;  and  ear- 
nestly advises  liim  lo  make  peace  with  Swaran. 
Connal  communicates  the  vision;  but  Ciifhullin  is 
inflexible;  from  a  principle  of  honour  he  would 
not  be  the  first  to  sue  for  peace,  and  he  resolved 
to  continue  the  war.  Morning  comes  ;  Swaran 
proposes  dishonourable  terms  lo  Culhullin,  wliich 
are  rejfcted.  Tli«  battle  begins,  and  is  obstinately 
ff^uoht  for  soni<»  time,  until,  upon  the  flight  of 
Csuinal,  the  v.hole  Irish  army  gave  way.  Culh- 
ullin and  Connal  cover  their  retreat:  Carril  leads 
them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are 
soon  followed  by  Ciithullin  himself,  who  descries 
tlie  flpet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coast; 
but,   night  coming  on,    he  lost  si^ht  of  it  again. 
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Cut!iullin,  dejected  afrer  his  defenf,  alfributes  his 
ill  siiccei's  ((>  ihe  Jealh  of  Ferdd  his  friend,  wliora 
he  had  killed  some  time  hel'ore.  Caiiil,  to  .show 
that  ill  succefs  did  not  always  attend  ihose  who 
innocently  killed  their  friends,  introduces  lh» 
episode  of  Comal  and  Galvina. 


CloNNAL  *)  lay  by  tlie  sound  of  the  niountaI;t 
stream,  beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  stone,  with 
its  mofs,  supported  his  head.  Shrill  through 
the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night. 
At  distance  from  the  heroes  he  lay;  the  son 
of  the  sword  feared  no  foe!  The  hero  beheld,, 
in  his  rest,  a  dark -red  stream  of  fire  rushing 
down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  u])on  the  beaiT)» 
a  chiel  who  fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by  the  hand 
ol  Swaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes* 
His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon. 
His    robes   are   of   the    clouds    of   the  hill.      His 


*)  The  srene  here  described  ^vi!!  .ippear  natural 
to  those  who  have  lieeti  in  the  High!an<l.s  of  .Scotland. 
The  poet  removes  him  to  a  distance  from  the  arni\ , 
to  add  more  horror  to  the  description  vf  Crugal's 
j^'host  by  the  lonelinefs  of  the    place. 


27^  fingal:  * 

eyes  are  two  decaying  fiames.  Dark  fs  Xhe 
woulid  of  his  breast!  ,,Cnigal,"  said  tlse  nii';lity 
Coiinal,  son  of  Deili^al  fametl  ou  tlie  liill  of 
Jiinds  i  ,,Why  so  pale  and  sad.  thou  breaker 
of  the  shiekls?  Tliou  hast  never  ])epn  pale  for 
fear!  What  disturbs  the  depart(,'d  Crugal  ? " 
Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood  and  stretched  his 
pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised 
his    feeble    voice,     like    the    gale    of    the    reedy 


,,My  spirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills:  my 
corse  on  the  sands  of  Erin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  nor  find  his  loue  st- ps  in  the 
heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cronda.  I 
move  like  the  shadow  of  mist!  Connal,  son  of 
Colgar,  I  see  a  cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  datk 
over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  sons  of  pjccu 
Erin  must  fall.  Piemove  (rom  the  field  of 
ghosts. ''  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  r(^iij  f(l, 
in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  bhiSt.  „  Stay,'* 
said  the  mighty  Connal,  ,,stay,  my  dark-re<l 
friend.  Lav  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  sou  of 
the  ^Yindy  Cromla!  Wbat  ca\c  is  thy  lonely 
Iiouse?  "VThat  green-headed  hill  the  place  of 
thy  repose?  Shall  we  not  hear  thre  in  the 
siorm?    la  the   noise  of  the  niouniaiu -stream? 
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When  tke  Feeble  sons  of  the  wind  come  forth', 
and  scarcely  seen,    pafs  over   the  desert?"  ' 

The  soft -voiced  Connal  rose,  in  the  midst 
oF  his  sounding  arms.  He  struck  his  shield 
above  Cuthullin.  The  son  of  battle  waked. 
,,"\^"hv,'"  said  the  ruler  of  the  car,  ,,  coine9 
Conna!  through  my  night?  My  spear  might 
turn  against  the  sound;  and  Cuthullin  mouin 
the  death  of  his  friend.  Speak.  Connal;  son 
of  Colgar,  speak,  thy  counsel  is  the  sun  of 
heaven!"  ,,Son  of  Scmo  I  "  replied  the  cliief, 
),  the  ghost  of  Crugal  came  from  his  cave. 
1'he  stars  dim  -  twinkled  through  his  foiui. 
His  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distaiit 
stream.  Hf^  is  a  messenger  of  death  I  He 
speaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  house!  Sue 
for  peace,  O  cliief  of  Erin!  or  fly  over  the 
beath    of  I^ena.  " 

„  He  Sjjoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero, 
,,  though  stars  dim  -  twinkled  iluough  his  form! 
Son  of  Golgar,  it  was  the  wind  that  murmured 
acrofs  thy  car.      Or  if  it   was    the    form  *)      of 


"5  *)  The  poet  reaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevail<>d 
in  his  time  concerning  the  state  of  separate  souls. 
l-'rom  Connal's    exnression.       ,,  That  the  stars   dim- 


aya  tingal  : 

Crugal,  -vvliy  didst  tbou  not  force  liiin  to  my 
sight?  Hast  thou  Inquired  ^vhere  is  his  cave? 
The  house  of  that  son  of  wind?  My  swoxl' 
might  find  that  voice,  and  force  his  kno%Yled;^v:; 
from  Crugal.  But  small  is  his  kno^vledge,  Con- 
ical; h(!  was  here  to-day.  He  could  not  have 
gone  beyond  our  hills!  who  could  tell  him 
there  of  our  fall?"  „Ghosts  fly  on  clouds,  and 
ride  on  ■winds,"  said  Connal's  voice  of  wisdom. 
,,They  rest  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of 
mortal  men." 

,,  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men;  of 
everv  man  liut  Erin's  chief.  J,et  me  be  forgot 
in  their  cave.  I  will  not  ffv  from  Swaran  !  If 
fall  I  must,  my  tomb  shall  rise,  amidst  the  fame 
of  future  times.  The  hunter  shall  shed  a  tear 
on  my  stone;  sorrow  shall  dwell  round  the 
high-bosomed  Eragela.  I  fear  not  death  ,  to  fly 
I  fear  I  Fingal  has  seen  me  victorious  I  Thoti 
dim  phantom  of  the  hill,  show  thyself  to  me! 
•come  on    thy    beam    of  heaven,     show   me    my 


tv/inkled  tliroiii^h  i!ie  form  of  Cruffal,"  and  Cuthu)- 
Jin'.s  repiv,  we  mny  gather  tliat  they  both  thucghr 
the  sou]  was  material  :  sometliinij  like  the  uhu?iOV  uf 
^he   ancieJit   CreeLs. 
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dead)  in  thine  hanil  ;  yet  1  will  not  fly,  thou 
feeble  son  of  the  wind!  Go,  son  ot"  Collar, 
strike  the  shield.  It  hangs  between  the  spears. 
Let  my  warriors  rise  to  the  sound,  in  the 
midst  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  'Ihoiigh  Fiiigal^ 
delays  his  coming  with  the  race  of  his  stormy 
isles;  we  shall  fight,  O  Colgar's  son,  and  die 
in  the  battle  of  heroes  !  " 

The  sound  spreads  wide.  The  heroes  rise, 
like  the  breaking  of  a  blue  -  rolling  wave. 
They  stood  on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all 
their  branches  round  them;  when  thcv  echo 
to  the  stream  ol  frost,  and  their  withered 
leaves  are  rustling  to  the  wind  !  High  Cromla's 
head  of  clouds  is  grey.  Morning  trembles  on 
the  half  -  enlightened  ocean.  The  blue  mist 
swims  slowly  by,  and  hides  the  sons  of  Inis- 
fail ! 

,,Rlse  ye,"  said  the  king  of  the  dark-brown 
shields,  ,,ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves. 
The  sons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms ; 
pursue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena .'  Morla, 
go  to  Cormac's  hall.  Bid  them  yield  to 
Swaran ;  before  his  people  sink  to  the  tomb ; 
and  silence  spread  over  his  isle."  They  rose 
rustling  like  a  flock  of  sea -fowl,  when  the 
•waves  expel  them  from  the  shore.  Their 
Vol.  /.  S 
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sound  was  like  a  thousand  streams  that  meet 
in  Gona's  vale,  when,  after  a  stormy  nighr, 
they  turn  their  dark  eddies  beneath .  the  pale 
light   of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  shades  of  autumn  fly  over  hills 
of  grafs :  so  gloomy,  dark,  successive  came  the 
chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as 
moved  stately  before  them 
ing  shield  is  on  liis  side 
like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night;  Avhen  the 
world  is  silent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  sees 
some  ghost  sporting  in  the  beam !  Dimly 
gleam  the  hills  around,  and  show  indistinctly 
their  oaks !  A  blast  from  the  troubled  ocean 
removed  the  ssttled  mist.  The  sons  of  Erin 
appear,  like  a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  coast; 
when  mariners,  on  shores  unknown,  are  tremb- 
ling at  veering  winds  I 

,,Go,  Morla,  go,"  said  the  king  of  Lochlin, 
,,  offer  peace  to  these  I  Offer  the  terms  we 
give  to  kings,  when  nations  bow  down  to  our 
swords.  When  thg  valiant  are  dead  in  war; 
•when  virgins  weep  on  the- field!"  Tall  Morla 
came,  the  son  of  Svvarth,  and  stately  strode 
the  vouth  along!  He  spoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed 
chief,  among  the  lesser  heroes.  „Take  vSwaran'>> 
peace,'''  the  warrior  spoke,  „the  peace  he  giv<  s 
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to  kings,  when  nations  bow  to  las  sv.'ord. 
Leave  Erin's  streamy  j^iains  to  us,  and  give  tliy 
spouse  and  do;;.  Thy  spouse  liigli -bosom'd, 
heaving  fair  I  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind! 
Give  these  to  prove^  the  weakners  of  thine 
aim;     live   then  beneath  our  power!" 

,,  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  oF  pride, 
Cuthullin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark- 
rolling  sea;  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin. 
Eut  never  shall  a  stranger  have  the  pleasing 
sun-beam  of  my  love.  No  deer  shall  fly  on 
Lochlin's  hills,  before  sv<Ift- footed  Luath.  " 
Vain  ruler  of  the  car,  said  Morla,  ,,wilt  ihoii 
then  fight  the  king?  The  king  whose  ships  of 
many  groves  could  carry  off  thine  isle  ?  So 
little  is  thy  green-hilled  Erin  to  him  who  rules 
the  stormy  waves!"  ,,  In  words  I  yield  to 
many,  Morla.  My  sword  shall  yield  to  none. 
Erin  shall  own  the  SAvay  of  Cormac,  while 
Connal  and  Cuthullin  live!  O  Connal,  first 
of  mighty  men,  thou  hear'st  the  words  of 
Morla.  vShall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace, 
thou  breaker  of  the  shields?  Spirit  of  fallen 
Crugal !  wliy  didst  thou  threaten  us  with  death? 
The  narrow  house  shall  receive  me,  in  the 
midst  of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ve  sons 
of  Erin,    exalt   the    spear    and    bend    the    bow: 

S  a 
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rusli  on  the  foe  in  darknels,  as  the  spirits  of 
stormy    nights  ! 

Then  dismal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  tlie 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along;  as  mist  that  ii 
rolled  on  a  valley,  wlien  storms  inv-de  the 
silent  sun  -  shine  of  heaven!  Cuthullln  moves 
before  in  armS ,  like  an  angry  ghost  before  a 
cloud ;  -when  meteors  enclose  him  -w'nh  fire ; 
when  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril, 
far  on  the  heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  sound. 
He  raises  the  voice  of  song,  and  pours  his 
soul  into  the  minds  of  the  brave. 

,, Where,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  song, 
„\vhere  is  the  fallen  Crugal?  He  lies  forgot  on 
earth;  the  hall  of  shells  *)  is  silent.  Sad  is 
the  spouse  of  Crugal!  She  is  a  stranger  **)  in 
the  hall  of  her  grief.  But  who  is  slie,  that, 
like  a  sun -beam,    flies  before  the  ranks  of  the 


*)  The  ancient  Scof.s,  as  well  as  the  present  High- 
landers, drunk  in  shells  ;  hence  it  is  that  we  so  often 
meet,  in  the  old  poetry,  with  the  chief  of  shells, 
and   tJie  hulls  of  shells. 

**)  Crngal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  lime 
before  the  battle,  consequently  she  may  with  pro- 
priety be  called   4  stranger  in  the  hall   of  Jier  grief. 
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foe?  It  is  Dporena*),  lovely  fair,  the  spouse 
of  fallen  Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind 
behind.  Her  eye  is  red;  her  voice  is  shrill. 
Pale,  empty  is  thy  Crugal  now!  His  form  is 
ill  the  cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear 
of  rest;  he  raises  his  feeble  voice;  like  the 
liumming  of  the  mountain  -  bee ;  like  the  col- 
lected flies  of  the  eve!  But  Degrena  falls  like 
a  cloud  of  the  morn ;  the  sword  of  Lochlia 
is  in  her  side.  Cairbar,  she  is  fallen,  the  rising 
tliought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar, 
the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours!" 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  sound. 
He  rushed  along  like  ocean's  whale.  He  saw 
the  death  of  his  daughter :  He  roared  in  the 
midst  of  thousands.  His  spear  met  a  son  of 
Lochlin  !  battle  spreads  from  wiug  to  wing! 
As  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin's  groves;  as 
fire  in  the  pines  of  a  hundred  hills  ;  so  loud, 
so  ruinous,  so  vast  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn, 
down.  Cuthullin  cut  off  heroes  like  thistle; 
Swaran  wasted  Erin,  Curach  fell  by  his  hand, 
Cairbar  of  the  bossy  shield !  Morglan  lies  iii 
lasting    rest!     Ca  -  olt  trembles  as  he  dies!     Hi» 


*)  Deo-grena  signifies  a  sun-beam. 
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•wliite  l>r(?ast.  Is  stained  whh  blood;  liis  yeHow 
hair  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his  native  laud! 
Ho  often  bad  sprpad  the  least  A\berc'  be  fell. 
He  often  there  bad  raised  tlie  voice  of  the 
harp;  ^vben  bis  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy; 
and  the  youths  of  the  chase  prepared  the 
bow  ! 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  stream,  that 
bursis  from  the  desert.  The  little  bills  are 
rolled  in  iis  course;  the  rocks  are  half-sunk 
by  its  side  !  But  Cutbullin  stood  before  him, 
like  a  liili,  that  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
The  "winds  contend  on  its  bead  of  pines  ;  the 
bail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its 
strength,  it  stands  and  shades  the  silent  vale  of 
Cona!  So  Cutbullin  shaded  the  sons  of  Erin, 
and  stood  iu  the  midst  of  thousands.  Blood 
rises  like  the  fount  of  a  rock,  from  panting 
heroes  around.  But  Erin  falls  on  either  wing, 
like  snow   in  the  day  of  the  sun. 

,,0  sons  of  Erin,"  said  Grumal,  ,,  Locblln 
conquers,  on  the  field.  Why  strive  we  as  reeds 
against  the  wind?  Fly  to  the  bill  of  dark- 
brown  binds  "  He  fled  like  ihe  stag  of  Morven  ; 
liis  spear  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind 
bini.  Few  fled  with  Grumal,  chief  of  the  little 
soul :     they   fell    in   the   battle   of  heroes ,    011 
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Lena's  eclioing  heath.  High  on  his  car,  of 
many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin  stood.  He  slew 
a  mighty  son  of  Lochlin,  and  spoke,  in  haste, 
to  Connal.  ,,0  Connal,  first  of  mortal  men, 
thou  hast  taught  this  arm  of  death !  Though 
Erin's  sons  have  fled,  shall  we  not  fight  the 
foe?  Carril,  son  of  other  times,  carrv  my 
friends  to  that  bushy  hill.  Here,  Connal, 
let  us  stand,  like  rocks,  and  save  our  ilyiug 
friends. " 

Conna  mounts  the  car  of  gems.  They 
stretch  their  shields,  like  the  darkened  moon, 
the  daughter  of  the  starry  skies,  when  she 
moves,  a  dun  circle  through  heaven;  and 
dreadful  change  is  expected  by  men.  Sith- 
f'adda  planted  up  the  hill,  and  Sronnal  haugh- 
ty steed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale  behind 
them  rushed  the  foe.  Now  on  the  rising  side 
of  Gromla  stood  Erin's  few  sad  sons;  like  a 
grove  through  which  the  flame  had  rushed, 
hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  stormy  night; 
distant,  withered,  dark  they  stand,  with,  not  a 
leaf  to  shake  in  the  gale. 

Cuthullin  stood  b-eside  an  oak.  He  rolled 
his  red  eye  in  silence,  and  heard  the  wind  in 
his  bushy  hair;  the  scout  of  ocean  came, 
Morau  the  son    of  Fithil.      „The    ships,"     he 
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cried,  „  the  ships  of  the  lonely  isles.  Fingal 
comes,  the  first  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the 
shields!  The  waves  foam  before  his  black 
prows  !  His  masts  with  sails  are  like  groves  in 
clouds!"  „BIow,"  said  Cuthullin,  „  blow  ye 
winds  that  rush  along  my  isle  of  mist.  Come 
to  the  death  of  thousands,  O  king  of  resound- 
ing Selma!  Thy  sails,  my  friend,  are  to  me 
the  clouds  of  the  morning;  thy  ships  the  light 
©f  heaven;  and  thou  thyself  a  pillar  of  fire 
that  beams  on  the  Avorld  by  night.  O  Connal, 
first  of  men,  how  pleasing,  in  grief,  are  our 
friends!  But  the  night  is  gathering  around! 
Where  now  are  the  ships  of  Fingal?  Here  let 
us  pafs  the  hours  of  darknefs  ;  here  wish  lor 
the  moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rush  from  the  rocks.  Piain  gathers 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  stars 
tremble  between  the  flving  clouds.  Sad,  by 
the  side  of  a  stream  whose  sound  is  echoed 
bv  a  tree,  sad  by  the  side  of  a  stream  the 
chief  of  Erin  sits.  Connal  son  of  Colgar  is 
there,  and  Carril  of  other  times.  „  Unhappy 
is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin,"  said  the  son  of 
Semo ,     ,,  unhappy    is    the    hand    of   Cuthullin, 
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since  he  sle^Y  his  friend!  Foifla,  son  of  Dam- 
niau,    I  loved  thee  as  mvselfl" 

,,  How,  CuthuUin  ,  son  of  Semo  !  how  fell 
the  breaker  of  the  shields?  Well  I  remember," 
said  Connal,  ,,  the  son  of  the  noble  Damman. 
'Jail  and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain -bow  of 
heaven."  Ferda,  from  Albion  came,  tlie  chief 
of  a  hundred  hills.  In  Muii's  *)  hall  he  learned 
the  sword,  and  won  the  friendship  of  Cuth- 
vdlin.  We  moved  to  the  chase  together:  one 
ivas  our  bed  in  the  heath  ! 

Deugala  was  the  spouse  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
the  plains  of  UUin.  She  was  covered  with  the 
liglit  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride.  She  loved  that  sun-beam  of  youth, 
the  son  of  noble  Damman.  „  Cairbar,  "  said 
the  white -armed  Deugala,  >>give  me  half  of 
the  herd.  No  more  I  will  remain  in  your 
halls.  Divide  the  herd,  dark  Cairbar ! "  ,,Let 
CuthuUin,"  said  Cairbar,  ,,  divide  my  herd  on 
the  hill.  His  breast  is  the  seat  of  justice. 
Depart,  thou  light  of  beauty!"  I  went  and 
divided  the  herd.  One  snow  -  white  hull 
remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to  Cairbar,  The 
.wrath  of  Deugala  rose  I 

•)   A  place  in  Ulster* 
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,,Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  „Cuth- 
iilliti  haili  pained  my  soul,  I  must  hear  of  his 
death,  or  Luhar's  stream  shall  roll  over  me. 
My  pale  ghost  sliall  wande^-  near  thee,  and 
niourn  the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the 
blood  of  Cuthullin ,  or  ])ierce  this  heaving 
breast."  „Dengala,"  said  the  fair-haired  youth, 
„how  shall  I  slay  the  son  of  Semo?  He  is  the 
friend  of  my  secret  thoughts.  Shall  I  then 
lift  the  sword  ?  "  She  wept  three  days  before 
the  chief,  on  the  fourth  he  said  he  would 
fight.  ,,  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugalal  but 
may  I  fall  by  his  sword  !  Could  I  wander  on 
the  hill  alone?  Could  I  behold  tlie  grave  of 
Cuthullin?"  We  fought  on  the  plain  of  Muri. 
Our  swords  avoid  a  wound.  They  slide  on 
the  helmets  of  steel;  or  sound  on  the  slippery 
shields.  Deugala  was  near  with  a  smile,  and 
said  to  the  son  of  Damman:  „ Thine  arm  is 
feeble,  sun-beam  of  youth!  Thy  years  are  not 
strong  for  steel.  Yield  to  the  son  of  Semo. 
He  is  a  rock  on  Malmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He 
fauhering  said  to  me:  „  Cuthullin ,  raise  thy 
bossy  shield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of 
thy  friend.  My  soul  is  laden  with  grief:  for 
I  must   slay    the    chief  of  men ! "     I   sighed    as 
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tlie  wind  in  tVie  cleft  of  a  rock.  I  lifted  high 
the  edge  of  my  steel.  The  sun-beani  of  battle 
feil:  the  first  of  Ciithullin's  friends!  Unhappy 
is  the  hand  of  Ciiihullin  since   the  hero  fell ! 

,, Mournful  is  thy  tale,  son  of  the  car," 
said  Cariil  of  other  times.  ,,  It  sends  my  soul 
back  to  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  days  of  other 
years.  Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  who 
slew  the  friend  he  loved;  yet  victory  attended 
his  steel :  the  battle  was  consumed  in  his  pre- 
eence  I  " 

Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion ;  the  chief  of 
an  hundred  hills  !  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thousand 
streams.  A  thousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of 
youth.  His  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One 
was  his  love,  and  fair  was  she!  the  daughter 
of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  sun- 
beam among  women.  Her  hair  was  the  wing 
of  the  raven.  Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the 
chase.  Her  bow-string  sounded  on  the  winds. 
Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met 
their  eyes  of  love.  Their  course  in  the  chase 
was  one.  Happy  were  their  words  in  secret. 
But  Grumal  loved  the  maid,  the  dark  chief  of 
the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her  lone 
Bteps  in  the  heath;    the  foe.  of  unhappy  Comal! 
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One  day,  tired  of  tlie  cliase,  when  the  mist 
had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the 
daughter  ofConloch  met,  in  the  cave  of  llonan. 
It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides 
'were  hizng  with  his  arms.  A  hundred  shields 
of  thon^^s  were  there;  a  hundred  helms  of 
sounding  steel.  „  Rest  here,"  he  said,  „  my 
love,  Galbina  :  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Konan  ! 
A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  hrow.  I  go;  hut  I 
will  soon  return."  ,,I  fear,"  she  said,  ,,  dark 
Gi'umal  my  foe;  he  haunts  the  cave  of  Pionan  I 
I  will  rest  among  the  arms  ;  but  soon  return, 
my    love.  " 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daugliter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  Slie  clothed 
her  fair  sides  with  his  armour;  she  strods 
from  the  (ave  of  l\onan  I  He  thought  it  was 
-his  foe.  His  heart  heat  hli^h.  His  colour 
changed,  and  darkncfs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He 
drew  the  bow.  "^Ihe  arrow  flew.  Galbina  fell 
in  blood !  He  run  with  wildnefs  in  his  steps : 
he  called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.  No«  answer 
in  the  lonely  rock.  Where  art  thou,  O  my 
love?  He  saw,  at  length,  her  heaving  heart, 
beating  around  the  arrow  he  threw.  ,,  O 
Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou?"  He  sunk  uj)oii 
her   breast!     The    hunters    found    the    huplei'9 
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pair;  he  afterwards  -walked  tlie  liHl.  But  n^any 
and  silent  were  his  steps  lound  the  dark 
dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  oceaa 
came.  He  fought,  the  strangers  fled.  He 
searched  for  death  along  the  field.  Eut  who 
could  slay  the  mighty  Comal!  He  threw  away 
his  dark-brown  shield.  An  arrow  found  his 
manly  breast.  He  sleeps  with  his  loved  Galbina 
at  the  noise  of  the  sounding  surge !  Their 
green  tombs  are  seen  by  the  mariner,  w^hen  he 
bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north, 
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Tag.  5i.  Line  14,    read   art    for    at. 

—  38'    read   Goddefs    for    Godefs. 

—  57.   Line  5.   read  hiintrefs  for  bunfrefs. 

—  S2.   Line   II,    read  however  for  bowever. 
— •    85-  Line  5.   read   stones   for  .sIon<'s. 

—  i83-  Line  4  ,   read  sorrow  for  forrov;-. 
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